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At  a time  like  the  present  when  the  whole  com- 
mercial world  seems  panic  stricken  and  convulsed; — 
when  men’s  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear,  not 
knowing  what  a day  may  bring  forth ; — when  even 
the  strongest  firms  are  reeling  under  the  heavy 
stroke  that  has  fallen  upon  this  and  neighbouring 
countries,  and  yet  are  unable  to  discover  the  hand 
that  has  dealt  the  blow : it  becomes  peculiarly  the 
duty  of  those,  who  believe  they  can  trace  that  hand, 
and  point  out  both  the  source  of  the  evil  and  the 
remedy  for  it,  to  come  forward  and  avow  this  belief. 
Satisfied  that  the  causes  of  these  direful  visitations 
and  means  for  averting  them  are,  to  a considerable 
extent  at  least,  set  forth  in  the  following  letters, 
the  Author  has  determined  to  reprint  them  in  the 
form  of  a pamphlet  and  place  them  at  the  service  of 
tlie  public. 

This"  course  was  urged  upon  him  by  friends  nearly 
a year  ago,  but  declined  at  that  time  for  the  reason 
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that  in  a time  of  commercial  prosperity  few  would 

:are  to  trouble  themselves  upon  the  subject.  ^ 

Noav,  however,  the  public  mind  is  forcibly  drawn 
toAvards  it,  and  our  monetary  system  and  monetary 
laws  must  become  the  great  question  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  and  fatal  money  panics  i 

that  has  ever  visited  this  country  has  just  SAvept 
3ver  our  land ; bearing  doAvn  by  its  violence  many  a 
strong  and  stately  fabric,  and  leaving  our  fields 
of  commerce — ^lately  so  flourishing  and  full  of  ^ 

promise — a dreary  Avilderness,  streAvn  Avith  the 
wrecks  of  many  prosperous  establishments. 

The  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844 — the  basis  of  our 
monetary  laws — has,  for  the  second  time  in  the  ^ 

space  of  ten  years,  been  summarily  suspended  by 
luthority  from  the  Treasury,  as  the  only  measure  by 
which  the  country  could  be  saved  from  commercial 
;uin,  and  the  whole  nation  from  being  involved  in  a 
struggle  for  its  very  existence  as  a social  and  ^ 

political  body. 

Parliament  has  in  consequence  been  hastily  sum-  ^ 

noned  together;  and  everything  tells  of  the  anoma- 
ous  and  desperate  condition  to  Avhich  the  nation  has 
ilready  been  reduced. 

Neighbouring  nations  also  are  more  or  less 
similarly  agitated  and  disturbed ; the  United  States 
• )f  America  even  more  violently  than  ourselveg.  ^ 

These  circumstances  must,  I think,  compel  men  to 
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look  the  money  question  boldly  in  the  face,  however 
distasteful  in  a time  of  quiet  and  prosperity.  The 
hour  of  adversity  is  ever  the  one  in  which  men  are 
brought  to  consider;  and  if  this  present  hour  of 
England’s  trial  will  only  lead  our  intelligent  mer- 
chants  and  manufacturers  to  enter  upon  a thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject,  and  enquire  whether 
nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  in  future  these 
periodical  visitations,  it  Avill  really  prove  a blessing, 
' and  be  productive  of  much  future  good. 

These  letters  contain  not  only  ample  demonstration 
of  the  iniquitous  character  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844, 
and  the  crushing  nature  of  its  operations  against 
} the  fair  and  honest  trader,  and  the  interests  of 

industry  and  commerce  in  general;  but  also  afibrd 
a full  exposition  of  the  real  nature  of  money,  its 
functions  and  objects.  They  likewise  prove  that 
Avith  a rational  system  of  money,  one  suited  to  our 
vast  commerce  and  increasing  population,  Ave  should 
be  entirely  freed  from  these  blighting  monetary 
pressures  and  destructive  panics. 

^ On  the  suspension  of  the  Act  in  1847,  many 

shalloAV  excuses  Avere  made  bv  its  advocates  for  that 
breakdown  of  the  laAV.  And  its  evil  operation  in 
1855  and  1856,  (folloAved  by  severe  monetary 
pressure  and  ruinous  rates  of  discount,)  Avere 
plausibly  palliated  in  the  same  way  by  these 
Avorthies.  At  one  time  it  Avas  railway  speculations 
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and  over  trading;  the  bad  management  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop.  At  another,  it  was  the  war  with  Russia,  and 
the  naughty  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  France  in 
taking  away  our  gold  by  giving  more  for  it  than 
our  foolish  laws  allowed  the  Bank  to  pay.  And  in 
1856,  it  was  entirely  our  want  of  capital  that  made 
the  scarcity  of  money, — that  mere  instrument  for 
the  interchange  of  capital. 

The  above  arguments  of  the  supporters  of  the  Act 
are  fully  met  and  answered  in  these  letters.  And 
the  time  is  now  come  when  all  therein  advanced 
has  received  full  confirmation.  Noav,  the  advocates 
can  neither  make  a stalking  horse  of  railway  specula- 
tion, over-trading,  corn  purchases,  the  Russian  or 
any  other  war,  the  false  political  economy  of  the 
French,  nor  the  want  of  capital ; while  the  conduct 
of  the  Bank  of  England  is  for  once  declared  by 
these  Peelites  to  have  been  wise  and  excellent. 
There  is  now  no  excuse  to  be  found  for  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  law.  It  has  again  destroyed  itself ; and 
felo  de  se  is  the  unavoidable  sentence  of  the  nation 
upon  it.  There  is  now  no  one  to  abuse  but  the 
Government ; avIio,  Avhen  the  choice  was  offered  to  them 
between  the  ruin  of  the  country  and  the  suspension 
of  a bad  law,  wisely  adopted  the  latter  alternative. 

The  blatant  outcry  against  the  Western  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Liverpool  Borough  Bank  is  a vain 
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thing.  If  the  asserted  mismanagement  of  sueli 

institutions — as  yet  very  prematurely  advanced — 
destroy  an  Act  of  Parliament,  I think  we  need 

no  further  proof  of  its  unfitness  for  our  statute 
book,  and  the  sooner  something  else  is  substituted 
the  better. 

Up  to  the  eleventh  hour  did  the  champion  of  the 
Act — the  “ Times  ” — proclaim  the  sound  state  of  our 
commerce.  At  every  turn  of  the  screAv,  from  5 per 
cent,  up  to  the  usurious  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  we  were 
told  it  Avas  of  no  consequence  ; that  trade  Avas  in  - 
such  a sound  state,  that  even  if  it  Avent  to  15  or 

20  per  cent,  it  could  do  no  harm  ! In  fact,  the 

commercial  public  it  was  said  approved  of  each  rise 
in  the  rate.  Noav  that  the  iron  chain  has  been 
severed,  a change  comes  over  “ the  spirit  of  his 
“dream”  and  our  great  monetary  oracle  declaims 
loudly  against  tlie  monstrous  speculation  of  our 
merchants,  the  mismanagement  of  our  banks,  and 
the  dishonest  conduct  of  every  body  except  that 
blessed  and  precious  knot  of  “ hard  calculators  ” 
Avho  have  been  so  unjustly  deprived  of  their 
rightful  prey. 

With  perfect  truth  then  may  Ave  say,  that  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  has  been  “ Aveighed  in 
“ the  balance  and  found  Avanting.” 

J.  H.  MACDONALD. 


Decetnher  l5^,  1857. 


THE 


BANK  CHARTER  ACT  OF  1844 


AND 


HE  CURRENCY. 


(From  the  “Morning  Herald,”  Nov.  1,  1855.) 

The  following  letter  on  the  currency  question  has 
been  addressed  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Macdonald  to  a 
contemporary  ; but  as  the  contents  do  not  tally  with 
the  views  propounded  in  its  columns  it  has  not  been 
inserted.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  is  one 
of  so  much  importance,  not  only  to  the  commercial 
interests,  but  to  the  general  public,  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  letter  publicity : — 

“ TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ‘ TIMES.’ 

“ Sir, I venture  once  more  to  solicit  a place  in 

your  columns  for  some  observations  upon  the  article 
in  this  day’s  “ Times  ” on  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  I 
appeal  to  your  liberality  and  love  of  fair  discussion 
for  this  privilege.  You  say  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Act  are  unable  to  get  a hearing  in  quiet  times,  and  it 
is  too  true.  But  now  that  people  are  more  ready  to 
listen,  I hope  you  will  act  the  generous  and  manly 
part  towards  your  opponents  by  aiding  them  in  ob- 
taining this  hearing.  It  would  also  seem  politic  in 
you  to  do  so,  because  you  will  thus  have  it  in  your 
power  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  objectors,  and,  by 
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•efuting  their  arguments,  establish  more  firmly  the 
Vet  which  you  consider  so  advantageous  to  the 
lation. 

“ My  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  Act  itself  as 
;o  the  doctrines  and  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 
Acre  the  doctrine  correct  that  a currency  purely 
netallic  is  the  most  perfect  currency,  then  an  act 
ntended  to  assimilate  our  national  currency  to  that 
iiodel  would  be  an  act  of  legislative  wisdom  ; and 
he  only  fault  to  he  found  with  the  one  under  dis- 
mssion  would  be,  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
But  it  is  merely  as  an  offshoot  from  a poisonous 
•oot — a superstructure  raised  upon  a false  foundation, 
ind  from  its  position  more  conspicuous  and  more 
iasily  attacked  than  the  foundation  itself — that  I,  and 
many  others  far  more  able  than  myself,  raise  our 
v^oices  against  the  Act,  and  earnestly  endeavour  to 
point  out  its  errors  and  the  evils  arising  out  of  it. 
Fair  and  free  discussion,  a candid  inquiry,  and 
re-investigation  of  the  subject,  is  all  we  claim  ; and 
if  this  end  in  our  defeat,  I,  for  one,  shall  rejoice  in 
the  triumph  of  truth. 

“ In  your  article  alluded  to  you  say,  ‘ Happily 
‘ the  whole  matter  can  be  brought  into  a small  compass. 

‘ What  is  the  groundwork  of  the  Act,  and  what  is  the 
‘ system  recommended  in  its  place  ? ’ And  you  explain 
this  groundwork  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
‘ that  no  currency  could  be  considered  perfect  that 
‘ would  not  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
‘ maintain  the  same  intrinsic  value  ; and  it  has  never 
‘ yet  been  shown  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  on  any 
‘ other  principle  than  that  which  he  established  in 
‘ 1844.’  Now,  sir,  I believe,  and  am  prepared  to 
show,  that  no  better  measure  could  have  been  devised 
to  defeat  the  object  Sir  R.  Peel  had  in  view — namely, 
to  maintain  an  equable  and  unfluctuating  currency  in 
the  countrv, — than  that  which  is  embodied  in  the  Act 
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of  1844,  and  therefore  I condemn  it.  You  must 
admit  that  the  value  of  every  commodity  left  free  as 
an  article  of  commerce  must  fluctuate  with  the  supply 
and  demand  of  that  commodity  in  the  market.  And 
if  that  commodity  be  one  of  great  and  general  demand 
among  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  the  fluc- 
tuations in  its  value  must  be  proportionally  great  and 
^ frequent.  I therefore  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  have  adopted  a system  more 
calculated  to  create  constant,  and  sometimes  great, 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  our  currency  than  one 
which  renders  this  currency  dependent  upon  a single 
commodity,  and  that  commodity  a metal  in  great  de- 
mand as  an  article  of  commerce  throughout  the  world, 
and,  consequently,  ever  liable  to  be  drained  away,  as 
all  past  and  present  experience  shows  ; every  such 
drain,  of  course,  raising  the  value  of  what  remains, 
f “ To  prove  the  trutli  of  tliis,  if  prouf  be  wanted, 

I need  only  quote  from  your  article  the  following 
paragraph  : — ‘ In  proportion  as  the  currency  becomes 
‘ contracted  by  the  conversion  of  notes  into  specie  and 
‘ the  transmission  of  that  specie  to  foreign  countries, 
‘ the  value  of  what  is  left  steadily  increases ; ’ and  our 
daily  experience  sufficiently  proves  how  helpless  is 
^ the  Act  of  1844  to  maintain  the  currency — based  as 

this  is  on  one  ever-fluctuating  article  of  wealth — 
‘ at  the  same  value  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
^ ‘ stances^'  as  Sir  R.  Peel  intended  it  should.  In  fact, 

its  effects  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  purposes  of  its 
author,  and  for  that  reason  again  I oppose  it. 

“ There  is  one  admission  in  your  article  which  I 
hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I allude  to  your 
assertion  that  were  the  circulation  required  solely  for 

internal  commerce,  there  could  be  no  necessitv  for 

• ' 

gold  being  held  against  it.  This  admission  is  all 
I contend  for  ; and  if  I can  show  that  the  currency 
or  circulation  of  each  nation  is  intended  solelv  for 


refuting  their  arguments,  establish  more  firmly  the 
Act  which  you  consider  so  advantageous  to  the 
nation. 

“ ^ly  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  Act  itself  as 
to  the  doctrines  and  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

Were  the  doctrine  correct  that  a currency  purely 
metallic  is  the  most  perfect  currency,  then  an  act 
intended  to  assimilate  our  national  currency  to  that 
model  would  be  an  act  of  legislative  wisdom  ; and 
the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion would  be,  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

But  it  is  merely  as  an  offshoot  from  a poisonous 
root — a superstructure  raised  upon  a false  foundation, 
and  from  its  position  more  conspicuous  and  more 
easily  attacked  than  the  foundation  itself — that  I,  and 
many  others  far  more  able  than  myself,  raise  our 
voices  against  the  Act,  and  earnestly  endeavour  to 
point  out  its  errors  and  the  evils  arising  out  of  it.  1 

Fair  and  free  discussion,  a candid  inquiry,  and 
re-investigation  of  the  subject,  is  all  we  claim  ; and 
if  this  end  in  our  defeat,  I,  for  one,  shall  rejoice  in 
the  triumph  of  truth. 

“ In  your  article  alluded  to  you  say,  ‘ Happily 
‘ the  whole  matter  can  be  brought  into  a small  compass. 

‘ Wliat  is  the  groundAvork  of  the  Act,  and  what  is  the  ^ 

‘ system  recommended  in  its  place  ? ’ And  you  explain 
this  groundAvork  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 

‘ that  no  currency  could  be  considered  perfect  that  y 

‘ would  not  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
‘ maintain  the  same  intrinsic  value  ; and  it  has  never 
‘ yet  been  shown  hoAV  this  is  to  be  accomplished  on  any 
‘ other  principle  than  that  which  he  established  in 
‘ 1844.’  Now,  sir,  I believe,  and  am  prepared  to 
shoAV,  that  no  better  measure  could  have  been  devised 
to  defeat  the  object  Sir  R.  Peel  had  in  view — namely, 
to  maintain  an  equable  and  unfluctuating  currency  in 
the  countrv, than  that  which  is  embodied  in  the  Act 


of  1844,  and  therefore  I condemn  it.  You  must 
admit  that  the  value  of  every  commodity  left  free  as 
an  article  of  commerce  must  fluctuate  Avith  the  supply 
and  demand  of  that  commodity  in  the  market.  And 
if  that  commodity  be  one  of  great  and  general  demand 
among  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  the  fluc- 
tuations in  its  value  must  be  proportionally  great  and 
frequent.  1 therefore  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  have  adopted  a system  more 
calculated  to  create  constant,  and  sometimes  great, 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  our  currency  than  one 
Avhich  renders  this  currency  dependent  upon  a single 
commodity,  and  that  commodity  a metal  in  great  de- 
mand as  an  article  of  commerce  throughout  the  Avorld, 
and,  consequently,  ever  liable  to  be  drained  aAvay,  as 
all  past  and  present  experience  shoAvs  ; every  such 
drain,  of  course,  raising  tlie  value  of  Avhat  remains. 

“ To  prove  tlie  truth  of  tliis,  if  proof  be  Avmnted, 
I need  only  ([uote  from  your  article  tlie  folloAving 
paragraph  : — ‘ In  proportion  as  the  currency  becomes 
‘ contracted  by  the  conversion  of  notes  into  specie  and 
‘ the  transmission  of  that  specie  to  foreign  countries, 
‘ the  value  of  what  is  left  steadily  increases  f and  our 
daily  experience  sufficiently  proves  how  helpless  is 
the  Act  of  1844  to  maintain  the  currencv — based  as 
this  is  on  one  ever-fluctuating  article  of  Avealth — 
‘ at  the  same  value  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
‘ stances^’  as  Sir  R.  Peel  intended  it  should.  In  fact, 
its  effects  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  jmrjioses  of  its 
author,  and  for  that  reason  again  I oppose  it. 

“ There  is  one  admission  in  your  article  Avhich  I 
hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I allude  to  your 
assertion  that  were  the  circulation  required  solely  for 
internal  commerce,  there  could  be  no  necessitv  for 
gold  being  held  against  it.  This  admission  is  all 
I contend  for  ; and  if  I can  show  that  the  currencv 
or  circulation  of  each  nation  is  intended  solelv  for 
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iiome  use,  for  the  internal  commerce  of  that  nation, 

there  will  be  no  longer  any  dilference  of  opinion 

between  us  on  this  question.  Your  words  are,  ‘ Sup- 

‘ posing  this  circulation  to  l)e  required  solely  for 

‘ internal  commerce,  no  necessity  could  exist  for  gold 

‘ being  held  against  any  portion  of  it.  A deposit  ol 

‘ Government  stock,  or  the  fact  of  its  being  receivable 

‘ for  duties,  would  at  all  times  keep  it  from  lluctuation  * 

‘ in  value.’  Now,  what  you  here  make  a supposition 

is  really  the  fact,  and  I am  willing  to  stake  the  issue 

of  the  whole  question  upon  tliis  point.  That  the 

currency  or  circulation  of  a nation  is  intended  solely 

for  the  use  of  the  people  of  that  nation,  is  evident  '' 

from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  useless  as  a currency  to 

any  other  nation.  Each  nation  has  its  own  currency, 

and  this  is  stamped  according  to  law  with  some 

national  mark  or  symbol  to  render  it  lit  for  national 

home  purposes,  and  for  these  only.  It  is  this  national  < 

stamp  that  secures  its  currency  in  that  nation,  and 

nowhere  else.  It  is  this  stamp  which  distinguishes 

the  currency  of  one  country  from  that  of  another, 

and  thus  marking  them  as  intended  for  use  only  in 

their  respective  countries.  It  is  this  stamp  which 

makes  any  one  currency  the  legal  tender  and  the 

representative  of  wealth  and  the  medium  of  exchange  ^ 

in  one  country,  and  in  that  alone.  The  currency  of 

one  nation  is  not  current  in  another.  It  wants  the 

right  national  stamp  of  authority,  and  therefore  will 

not  circulate  as  currency.  The  franc  and  napoleon 

of  France  will  not  circulate  in  England  or  America, 

any  more  than  the  sovereign  and  shilling  of  England, 

or  the  eagle  and  dollar  of  America,  will  in  France. 

The  rupee  will  not  circulate  in  England,  nor  our  florin 
in  India,  though  so  nearly  alike.  And  why  ? Be- 
cause each  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  currency, 
nationalised  by  law  and  custom,  clearly  proving  that 
it  is  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  its  own  people,  and 


for  internal  purposes  only.  And,  as  you  admit  that 
‘ to  carry  on  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  a 
‘ certain  amount  of  currency  is  essential,’  it  follows 
not  only  that  our  Mint  is  intended  to  coin  English 
money  for  ourselves  only,  and  not  for  the  world  at 
large,  but,  also,  that  when  any  portion  of  this 
national  medium  is  carried  away  for  the  sake  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  not  as  currency, 
a difficulty  in  obtaining  it  arises  at  home  from  the 
supply  being  thus  reduced,  and  the  demand  unchanged, 
and  our  internal  commerce  is  injured  and  impeded  in 
consequence.  Yet  being,  as  you  say,  essential  to  this 
trade,  it  must  be  had,  and  a higher  premium  will 
therefore  be  paid  for  the  use  of  it  by  those  engaged 
in  commerce,  to  their  undeserved  detriment  and  loss. 

“ After  admitting  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
hold  gold  against  any  part  of  the  circulation,  on  the 
supposition  of  a case  which  I hope  I have  clearly 
sliown  to  be  actually  the  case,  you  add,  ‘ But  as  we 
‘ require  gold  to  meet  balances  of  debt  to  foreign 
‘ nations,  we  must  have  some  means  of  converting  our 
‘ circulation  into  this  material.’  In  reply,  I would  ask, 
has  it  been  to  pay  such  balances  of  debt  to  foreign 
countries  that  the  drain  of  our  currency  under  which 
we  are  now  suffering  has  taken  place,  or  has  it  not 
been  carried  off  as  a mercantile  commodity,  and  simply 
because  it  could  be  bought  here  and  sold  in  Paris  at  a 
profit  on  the  transaction  ? A portion  of  that  currency 
which  you  allow  to  be  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  internal  trade,  and  which  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served for  that  purpose,  has  thus  been  carried  off  as  a 
mere  article  of  commerce,  for  the  benefit  of  a few 
individuals,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation  at 
large,  because  we  insist  on  making  it  of  a metal  in 
universal  demand,  and  which  any  one  is  at  liberty  to 
export  when  he  thinks  he  can  make  a profit  by  so 
doing.  You  say  also  that  we  must  provide  some  means 
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of  converting  our  circulation  into  this  material.  But 

why  apprehend  greater  difficulty  in  converting  our 

legal  currency  into  this  one  commodity,  gold,  than  all 

other  commodities?  Wliy  provide,  by  law,  a shop  for 

this  one  metal  for  the  merchant’s  convenience,  while 

we  leave  him  to  convert  the  circulation  into  every 

other  commodity  in  the  open  markets  of  the  country,  ^ 

at  the  price  of  the  day  ? Surely,  sir,  gold  would  be 

as  readily  bought  as  now  with  our  national  currency, 

if  left  in  our  markets  like  other  commodities?  There 

was  no  difficulty  in  settling  balances  between  this  and 

other  nations  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  the 

late  war,  when  there  was  no  such  provision  made  for 

t'le  merchant.  ‘ If,  when  the  merchant,’  say  you, 

‘ wants  this  gold  to  send  to  his  foreign  correspondent, 

‘ he  finds  he  cannot  change  the  notes  in  his  possession 

‘ for  the  full  amount  they  purpose  to  represent,  he  is 

‘ a loser  to  the  extent  of  their  deficiency.’  But,  even  { 

admitting  this  to  be  correct,  wliich  I deny,  I ask 

vou,  is  the  whole  nation  to  be  inconvenienced  and 

made  to  suffer  on  purpose  to  help  an  individual,  or  a 

score  of  them,  to  make  a profitable  adventure?  And 

as  to  buying  gold,  the  circulation  of  the  country  will 

always  do  this  in  our  markets,  in  the  same  way  as  it 

buys  other  commodities,  and  as  the  currency  of  other 

countries  buys  it  in  their  markets.  If  gold  is  scarce 

and  in  demand  the  currency  will  not  buy  so  much  of 

it  as  wlien  the  metal  is  more  abundant  and  the  demand  . 

less,  any  more  than  it  will  buy  as  much  wheat,  iron, 

Avool,  or  cotton  under  the  same  circumstances.  Yet, 
surely,  because  I cannot  obtain  to-day  for  the  same 
money  as  much  iron,  brass,  cotton,  or  calico  as  I could 
yesterday,  I would  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
currency  Avas  depreciated  and  I was  defrauded  ? 

Would  not  the  more  correct  inference  be  that  these  > 

articles  had  risen  in  relative  value  to  other  things, 
and  therefore  to  money  Avliich  represents  all  these 
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things?  And  why  should  Ave  conclude  differently 
^ though  Ave  might  not  alAvays  obtain  the  same  quantity 

of  gold  for  the  same  money  ? Is  it  less  under  the  laAV 
of  supply  and  demand  than  other  things? 

“ But  if  Ave  must  provide  a gold  shop  at  a great 
national  cost  for  the  convenience  ot  a small  class  ot 
the  community — avIio,  by  the  bye,  Avould  do  tar  better 
* without  it — then,  in  the  name  of  justice,  do  not  suffei 

it  to  be  detrimental  to  the  nation  at  large.  Do  not 
let  such  an  arrangement  interfere  prejudfomlly  with 
the  national  currency,  essential  as  you  admit  that  to 
be  to  our  Avelfare  and  prosperity.  Let  this  be  pre- 
' served  unchangeable  in  some  such  Avay  as  you  suggest, 

and  it  matters  not  how,  so  that  it  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  State,  and  provided  it  be  not  formed 
of  a commodity  in  general  demand  as  an  article  ot 
commerce,  and  thereby  liable  to  be  taken  from  us. 
f What  I desire  is,  that  an  even  and  equable  currency 

should  in  some  Avay  be  secured  from  external  and 
foreign  influences,  and  preserved  for  home  uses;  and 
the  first  step  toAvards  this  is  to  leave  the  metal,  gold, 
in  the  market  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  any  other 
commodity,  and  to  make  our  national  currency  of  a 
material  not  saleable  as  a commodity,  but  valuable  as 
the  essential  medium  of  exchange,  and  useable  only 
as  currency  in  this  country,  and  then  it  Avill  never 
leave  our  shores.  And  let  the  Avhole  Avealth  of  the 
nation,  Avhich  this  currency  is  intended  to  interchange 
^ and  distribute  among  the  people,  form  its  groundwork 

and  foundation,  instead  of  a small  fractional  and 
fluctuating  part  of  that  Avealtli,  consisting  of  the  one 
metal,  gold,  as  at  present. 

“ I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  IT.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

“ Friday,  October  26.” 
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London^  November  26,  1855. 

Sir, —The  “Times”  of  to-day  quotes  from  the 
“ Scotsman  ” a long  article  on  the  currency,  winch  at 
tl  le  present  time  I consider  calculated  to  alarm  and 
n islead  peo^de,  from  the  assumption  therein  made 
tl  lat  a .party  in  this  country,  who  are  anxious  for  the 
repeal  of  the  haneful  and  iniquitous  Bank  Charter 
dct  of  1844,  desire,  to  follow  the  silly  course  adopted 

be  some  of  the  states  in  North  America. 

I hope,  therefore,  you  will  allow  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  widely-circulated  columns,  to  un- 
deceive your  northern  contemporary  and  those  who 
nay  partake  of  his  fears. 

The  article  is  called  forth  hy  the  petition  of  the 
Bdinhuro-h  Chamher  of  Commerce  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, praying  his  lordship  to  suspend  the  Bank  Charter 
iLCt  of  1844,  and  the  purpose  of  it  is  evidently  to 
condemn  that  proceeding  as  both  unnecessary  and 
£ hsurd.  The  writer  enters  at  great  length  into_  the 
I ature  and  uses  of  a currency ; and  though  I might 
easily  take  exception  to  some  of  his  definitions,  imper- 
fect as  they  are,  yet  I must  pass  them  by,  as  it  would 
( ccupy  too  much  of  your  space  to  expose  them.  One  re- 
1 iiark,  however,  I must  make  on  the  term  pi  ice,  whic  i 
1 he  writer  does  not  seem  fully  to  apprehend.  When  the 
1 )rice  of  any  article  rises,  it  shows  that  from  some  cause 
< >r  other  the  value  of  that  article  has  changed  in  relation 
- 0 tliat  of  other  articles  generally.  _ It  has  increased 
Tl  value,  and  more  of  other  things  will  in  consec|uence 
Te  ffiven  in  exchange  for  it;  and  money  being  the 
current  representative  of  all  these  things,^  moie  of  it 
As  this  representative  merely)  will  likewise  he  given 
or  this  article.  A perfect  currency  should  correctly 
•epresent  the  respective  values  of  all  articles,  ex- 
ohangeahle  for  each  other;  and  more  of  it  would  never 
l)e  given  for  any  article  than  would  exactly  represent 
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{ill  such  other  articles  as  would  have  been  bartered 
for  it  had  no  currency  been  employed. 

I find  that  the  “Scotsman”  as  well  as  the  “Times” 
admits  that  tlie  people  of  this  country  may  use  among 
themselves  anything  as  currency  in  which  they  have 
confidence,  “ But,”  he  adds,  “ if  they  select  a thing 
“ for  currency  that  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in 
“ quantity  arbitrarily,  the  prices  of  commodities  will 
“ rise  Avhen  it  is  increased,  and  fall  Avlien  diminished  in 
“ quantity,  as  ai’bitrarily  as  its  quantities  are  varied. 
“ The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  find  a thing  Avhich 
“ cannot  be  arliitrarily  increased  or  diminished  in 
“ quantity,  and  one  ‘also  in  Avdiich  all  shall  liaA'e  perfect 
“ confidence.”  Precisely  so;  and  it  is  just  because  we 
find  the  “thing”  Ave  have  selected  for  currency,  OAvingto 
the  great  and  universal  demand  for  it  as  a commodity, 
extremely  liable  to  these  very  fluctuations  in  quantity, 
botli  sudden  and  violent,  and  causing  all  those  fearful 
evils  to  Avhicli  tlie  Acriter  alludes,  that  A\m  desire  to 
make  use  of  some  other  “ thing  ” that  shall  not  be 
subject  to  such  changes,  and  thus  soh^e  the  problem. 
Anil  this  other  “ thing  ” is  just  Avhat  the  “ Scotsman  ” 
so  Avell  describes  in  these  AAmrds : — “ If  Ave  select  paper 
“ as  our  sole  internal  medium,  it  must  be  paper  Avhich 
“ shall  not  arbitrarily  Amry  in  quantity,  and  Avhich 
“ shall  also  be  received  as  of  the  same  value,  from 
“ Caithness  to  Devonshire,  and  from  Londonderry  to 
“ Limerick  and  Cork.  Is  this  Avhat  the  Chamber  of 
“ Commerce  desire  Lord  Palmerston  to  supply  ? If 
“ it  be  so,  Avhy  do  they  not  tell  him  Iioav  to  find  it  ? ” 
Noav  this  is  precisely  Avhat  we  ought  to  adopt ; and 
hoAvever  difticult  it  may  appear  to  your  contemporary 
to  find  such  paper,  yet  nothing  can  be  easier.  I am 
not  Avriting  in  defence  of  all  that  the  Edinburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  may  havm  said  in  their  memo- 
rial. It  is  possible  they  have  displayed  much  igno- 
i-ance  on  the  subject  of  currency,  although  perfectly 
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right  ill  praying  for  relief  from  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  has  proved  so  destructive  to  commerce  and  so 
opposed  to  the  best  national  interests.  And  the 
Chamber,  when  they  speak  of  “ stipulating  for  security 
“ from  those  entrusted  with  the  supply  of  the  paper 
“ currency,  but  emphatically  object  to  the  plan  of 
“ restricting  that  security  to  the  possession  of  gold 
“ alone,”  lay  themselves  fairly  open  to  the  “ Scots- 
man’s” question — “What  other  things  do  they  propose 
“ to  be  taken  as  securities  ?”  “ The  Bank-note,”  he 

says,  “ is  a promise  to  pay  a pound  or  pounds  to  the 
“ holder  on  demand,”  and  asks  what  shall  these 
pounds  be  paid  in  ; “ acres  of  land,  houses,  mills  and 
“ machinery,  colonial  produce,  pig  iron,  railway  stocks, 
“ &c.,”  and  concludes  the  paragraph  in  these  words  : — 
“ Would  notes,  payable  in  acres  of  hind  in  Scotland, 
“ be  received  as  currency  in  England  or  Ireland?” 
But  all  this  is,  like  running  a back  scent,  productive 
only  of  profitless  babble ; and  it  only  displays  a very 
common  ignorance  of  the  real  principle  of  a currency. 
A true  currency  is  a promise  of  the  whole  nation  to 
transfer  to  the  holder  of  the  national  note  any  article 
of  wealth  he  may  desire  of  the  value  indicated  on  the 
note.  These  notes  are,  in  fact,  national  orders  or 
warrants  upon  every  individual  having  anything  to 
sell,  to  give  up  a portion  equivalent  to  the  value  in- 
dicated by  them ; and  they  become  to  each  receiver  the 
same  order  or  power  to  possess  himself  of  those  arti- 
cles for  which  he  wants  to  exchange  his  own.  And 
so  on  it  hows  from  hand  to  hand,  the  true  currency  or 
circulation  medium  of  national  authority,  empowering 
each  holder  to  possess  himself  of  so  much  national 
wealth  as  it  represents.  This  is  what  money  really 
ought  to  be,  and  I protest  against  tlie  whole  “promise- 
“ to-pay  ” system  of  national  currency.  I protest 
against  the  fiction  on  the  face  of  the  Bank  of  England 
note — promising  gold  to  the  extent  of  the  £20,000,000 
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of  notes  in  circulation,  in  the  face  of  the  Bank  returns 
showing  there  is  but  ten  millions  worth  of  gold  to  pay 
the  twenty.  I protest  against  the  “supply  of  the 
“ paper  currency  ” of  the  realm  being  entrusted  to  any 
private  hands  or  joint-stock  companies.  The  cur- 
rency is  a national  thing,  and  for  the  use  of  every 
individual  in  the  kingdom,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
supplied  by  the  nation  itself  through  its  head.  We 
have  had  enough  of  a currency  of  promises — promises 
often  proving  so  false  as  to  bring  into  just  obloquy 
and  disrepute  a paper  currency,  and  make  the  very 
name  odious.  Away  with  it,  and  let  us  henceforth 
have  a currency  that  is  a reality,  and  not  one  com- 
posed of  promises.  Instead  of  “ I promise  to  pay  £5,” 
let  our  national  notes — like  a cheque  on  our  bankers 
— wear  on  their  face  “ Pay  to  bearer  £5  for  value  re- 
“ ceived.”  The  cases  are  very  similar.  The  nation 
is,  in  truth,  the  great  Bank  of  England,  containing 
the  wealth  of  every  individual  in  it,  and  the  money, 
or  currency,  should  be  composed  of  a number  of 
cheques  or  orders  upon  that  wealth.  The  great  de- 
lusion which  so  generally  prevails  on  this  subject 
arises  from  supposing  that  the  currency  must  be 
a part  of  our  wealth  itself,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
truly  is,  the  mere  legal  warrant,  or  token,  that  a cer- 
tain amount  of  national  wealth  or  property  belongs  to 
the  holder  of  the  token,  and  will  enable  him  to  possess 
himself  of  that  wealth  whenever  he  pleases.  You 
may  make  your  currency  of  a portion  of  your  wealth, 
no  doubt;  these  warrants  may  be  formed,  as  in  this 
country,  of  a most  costly  material.  But  when  once 
this  is  made  into  these  legal  tokens,  or  state  warrants, 
the  material  is  lost,  as  sucli,  to  the  nation,  and  ceases 
to  be  national  wealth  as  long  as  it  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  only  performs  certain  functions  for 
society  which  could  be  equally  well,  if  not  better, 
carried  on  were  the  material  paper  instead  of  gold. 
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I f the  nation  were  to  determine,  by  law,  that  all  yard 
measures  should  be  made  of  gold,  we  should  lock  up 
a ad  deprive  ourselves  of  so  much  wealth  without 
facilitating  in  the  smallest  degree  the  work  of  ex- 
c langes  by  measurement.  And  so  is  it  with  our 
measures  of  value.  Of  whatever  material  you  may 
c loose  to  make  these,  you  remove  that  material  from 
a.l  other  uses  as  long  as  you  so  employ  it,  and  it  has  ^ 

U3  value  to  the  nation  beyond  that  of  the  currency 
machine. 

The  legislature  of  the  land,  then,  is  the  true  fountain 
f]  om  which  the  stream  of  our  circulation  should  flow. 

4 he  Exchequer  should  issue  all  such  warrants.  Nor 
must  they  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  individuals, 
or  of  any  clique.  The  quantity  to  be  issued  must  be 
fi  xed  l)y  law,  and  the  amount  to  begin  with  might 
e isily  be  arranged.  The  Bank  of  England  now  issues 
4,14,000,000  of  notes,  on  Government  securities;  if  i 

t lese  securities  form  a good  foundation  for  the  Bank’s 
i;  suing  these  promises  to  jiay,  they  must  aflbrd  an 
e j[ually  good  one  for  the  nation  herself  issuing  the 
same  number  of  orders  to  pay.  Why,  then,  should 
t lis  not  be  done,  and  our  debt  to  the  Bank  liquidated 
ill  gold,  or  in  her  OAvn  notes  if  she  ]irefer  them? 

4fhat  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  our  adopt- 
i ig  this  course  as  a commencement,  and  thus  not  only 
s iving  the  country  what  we  now  pay  in  interest  on  this 
debt,  but  also  gain  the  profits  on  such  an  issue?  I 
have  now  answered  all  the  questions  so  jiointedly  put 
by  the  “Scotsman”  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  in  doing  this,  I believe  I have  also  overthrown 
all  his  objections,  founded  upon  the  monstrous  sys- 
tem adopted  in  the  United  States  of  North  America, 

V hich  he  so  well  describes.  We  must  have  no  repeti- 
tion of  that,  nor  of  the  system  adopted  by  Pitt  during 
tlie  period  of  the  Restriction  Act.  ()ne  can  only 
wonder  at  and  admire  the  superior  honesty  and  sober- 
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mindedness  of  our  people,  which  enabled  them  to  pass 
through  so  fiery  an  ordeal  of  temptation  with  so  little 
discredit  and  evil  result.  But  the  system  was  radi- 
cally bad,  and  we  must  never  repeat  it. 

A national  currency,  then,  should  be  composed  of 
national  notes  or  cheques  on  our  great  bank  of  wealth, 
and  those  who  obtain  these  cheques  must  first  esta- 
blish a right  to  that  portion  of  national  wealth  for  which 
they  are  the  legal  warrant  or  order,  by  making  over 
to  the  nation  something  equivalent  in  value.  The 
farmer  obtains  these  warrants  for  so  much  tea,  sugar, 
clothes,  on  the  national  wealth,  by  paying  over  to  the 
nation  the  equivalent ; that  is,  by  giving  up  his  corn 
and  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  labourer  obtains  them  in  exchange  for  the  produce 
of  his  labour,  which  is  also  given  up  to  the  community, 
and  so  with  all  others  in  the  nation. 

Because  the  State  issues  this  currency  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  is  to  be  scattered  about  the  streets,  or  given 
to  all  who  ask  for  it.  There  need  be  no  great  change 
made  in  our  present  machinery  as  regards  issues.  The 
Bank  of  England  and  all  other  banks  of  issue  would 
have  to  use  these  State  notes  instead  of  their  own, 
and  all  other  banks  would  have  to  obtain  these 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England;  the  State  taking  from  them  security  for 
the  payment  of  a tax  for  the  use  of  them,  of 
2 per  cent,  per  annum,  which  should  be  paid  as 
long  as  the  notes  taken  by  these  bankers  remain  in 
circulation.  The  revenues  would  return  to  the 
State  a large  amount  of  this  currency  annually,  which 
could  be  destroyed,  and  new  notes  issued  in  pay- 
ment of  State  expenditure.  This  is  a very  brief  and 
imperfect  sketch  of  such  a national  currency  as  I 
should  propose.  There  is  nothing  very  difficult  nor 
complicated  to  be  done.  All  we  have  to  settle  is  the 
amount  of  such  legal  tender  to  be  first  issued.  And 
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as  long  as  we  restrict  this  to  the  amount  of  annual 
revenues — the  taxation  of  the  country — it  could  never 
exceed  our  wants.  England  would  thus  establish  a 
currency  the  most  perfect  and  secure  that  has  ever 
been  known — a currency  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
a self-governing  nation  such  as  we  are.  Under  an 
absolute  autocrat  I should  be  very  slow  to  advocate 
such  a currency,  because  the  people  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  one  ruler,  and  could  have  no  control  over  the 
amount  issued.  But  in  England,  where  this  could  be 
regulated  by  the  people  themselves  through  their  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament ; and  where  a free  press 
would  watch  every  motion  in  a wrong  direction,  there 
could  be  no  cause  for  any  such  fears.  And  I can  see 
no  objection  whatever  to  such  a change — a change 
that  would  free  us  from  our  present  bondage,  the 
most  oppressive  that  an  industrious  commercial  nation 
can  be  subject  to,  though  the  fetters  be  forged  in  gold. 
It  would  be  as  life  to  the  dead  to  England’s  strug- 
gling, toiling,  oppressed,  and  yet  patiently  enduring 

slaves  I was  going  to  say — but  I suppose  I must 

say  sons; — the  much-injured,  because  unjustly  dealt 
with,  labouring  classes  of  this  country,  to  whose  in- 
dustry we  are  indebted  for  all  our  wealth,  and  for  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  we  enjoy. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 
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November  30,  1855. 

— I crave  permission  to  reply  in  your  columns 
to  a letter  in  this  day’s  “ Times,”  signed  “Mercator,” 
vainly  attempting  to  bolster  up  that  desolating  piece 

Lof  ignorant  legislation — the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 

But  who  is  “Mercator?”  When  a man  brands  with 
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differ  from  him  in  opinion,  a fictitious  name  may  be 
very  convenient ; but  that  it  is  either  noble  or  manly 
is  very  questionable.  Be  he  who  he  may,  I do  lament 
that  he  should  have  descended  to  attribute  selfish 
motives  to  his  opponents. 

In  his  letter  we  are  first  told  that  “ the  present 
^ “ crisis  differs  entirely  from  that  of  1847.  Panic, 

“ and  not  the  want  of  money,  seized  the  public  in 
“ that  year;”  and  “ a suspension  of  the  Act  of  1844 
“ afforded  a remedy.”  But  what  caused  the  panic? 
Was  it  from  Avant  of  money,  or  Avas  it  not?  And  if 
from  the  AA^aiit  of  money,  caused  by  the  drain  of  gold 
abroad,  then  Avas  not  this  very  Bank  Charter  Act  the 
screAV  AAdiich  turned  the  vice,  by  enacting  that  as  gold 
flows  out,  bank-notes  shall  be  AvithdraAvn  ? If  this 
were  not  so,  Iioav  came  it  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Act  brought  instant  relief,  and  stayed  the  plague? 
* Before  this  suspension  money  could  not  be  had  on 

any  security ; by  the  suspension  the  Bank  was 
enabled  to  offer  money  to  all  Avho  could  give  sufiicieiit 
security.  Can  more  be  necessary  to  explain  both 
the  cause  of  the  panic  and  of  its  instant  cessation? 

Noav,  the  Avriter  says  we  have  no  panic.  The 
screw  is  only  a gentle  pressure  as  yet,  and  he  asks, 
^ what  are  the  evils  complained  of,  and  ansAvers,  “ The 

“ ruinously  high  rate  of  interest  and  the  insufficient 
“ amount  of  circulation.”  Upon  these  he  comments 
^ as  folloAvs  : — “ First,  as  regards  the  high  rate  of 

“ interest.  That  is,  of  course,  only  the  indicator  of 
“ the  value  of  capital.”  I reply  it  is  no  such  thing. 
It  is  only  the  indicator  of  the  scarcity  of  money; 
for  interest  is  just  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  medium 
of  exchange,  money.  The  man  throughout  his  letter 
utterly  confounds  capital  Avith  money — the  AA-ealth  to 
^ be  circulated  and  distributed,  Avith  the  symbol  of  Avealth 

made  use  of  as  the  engine  to  facilitate  the  Avork  of 
distribution.  This  is  a favourite  mode  of  proceeding 
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on  the  part  of  the  Bank  Chartists,  and  once  it  is  ^ 

submitted  to,  a man  may  prove  anything.  But  money 
and  capital  are  two  distinct  things,  although  money 
may  be  made  of  a portion  of  our  capital.  And  they 
must  be  kept  distinct  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  sound 
conclusions  on  this  great  question.  The  “Times’  ” cor- 
respondent, however,  says  that  because  the  “ Engiisli,  ^ 

“ French,  and  Turkish  Governments  are  competing  for 
“ capital  ” — meaning,  of  course,  all  the  materiel  of 
-war — “ it  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a great  increase 
“ in  the  value  of  capital — that  is,  in  the  rate  of 
“ interest  Now  this  is  a perfect  myth ! ^ 

The  value  of  capital — that  is,  of  the  articles  those 
nations  want — for  prosecuting  the  war,  is  here  said  to 
be  the  same  thing  as  the  rate  of  interest.  It  may  be 
my  stupidity,  but  I confess  I cannot  understand  it. 

Again,  he  says,  “ The  Bank  of  England  has  not 
“ dictated  the  rate  of  interest  by  any  arbitrary  act  * 

“ on  its  part,  but  has  only  followed  the  market,  and 
“ made  its  terms  of  discount  correspond  to  the  actual 
“ value  of  money  or  capital  in  the  general  market  of 
“ the  world.”  Here  money  and  ca])ital  are  again 
made  synonymous,  and  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  the 
general  market  of  the  world,  thus  making  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Shall  I then  tell  “ Mercator  ” the  r 

real  cause  of  the  “ruinously  high  rate  of  interest?” 

He  says,  truly  enougli,  that  the  Bank  has  not  dictated 
the  rate  by  any  arbitrary  act  of  its  own.  It  has  no  V 

option.  The  inexorable  law  of  1844 — that  most 
arbitrary  act  of  unwisdom — says,  “ If  you  part  with 
“ your  gold  you  shall  withdraw  your  notes  from  cir- 
“ culation.”  Gold  has  flown  off,  and  bank-notes  are 
reduced  according  to  law;  and  a vain  effort  is  made 
to  stop  it  by  imposing  a usurious  and  ruinous  rate  of 
interest  upon  the  use  of  what  is  left : and  thus  the 
producing  and  commercial  classes  of  the  community 
are  defrauded  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  money- 
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lenders  enriched  thereby.  Not  that  they  are  to  blame 
— they  cannot  help  themselves  either;  this  precious 
Act  does  it  in  spite  of  them.  This  “ ruinous  rate  of 
“ interest,”  then,  is  owing  simply  to  the  one  com- 
modity, gold,  having  become  in  great  demand  in 
Turkey.  And  although  we  could  spare  this  very 
4 minute  portion  of  our  vast  national  capital  without 

feeling  it  more  than  would  an  elephant  the  loss  of 
some  of  the  hairs  in  his  tail;  yet,  because  we  madly 
insist  iqoon  making  our  national  medium  of  exchange 
— the  machine  by  which  our  home  trade  is  carried 
^ on — dependent  on  this  metal,  its  departure  from  our 

shores  deprives  us  not  only  of  the  commodity,  the 
metal,  but  of  our  currency,  our  money,  our  home  cir- 
culation, and  without  which  we  must  perish  as  a 
social  body. 

Again,  “Mercator”  says,  “ The  Bank  only  followed 
^ “ the  markets  of  the  world,”  in  raising  its  rates. 

Tliis  I deny.  It  found  its  means  of  accommodating 
the  public  with  money  diminishing,  as  the  gold  flowed 
out  to  France  and  Turkey,  perhaps  to  Russia  herself; 
and  to  check  the  demand  for  money,  and  try  and 
bring  back  this  fickle  jade,  gold,  by  raising  its  value, 
through  sinking  that  of  other  things,  they  raised  the 
rate  of  interest ; they  charged  a higher  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  medium,  to  try  and  induce  people  to  bring 
back  gold  to  be  made  into  this  medium  by  the  tempting 
♦ rent  paid  for  it.  But  on  what  grounds  of  reason  or 

justice  is  this  done?  Because  one  small  portion  of 
our  capital,  in  itself  contemptible  as  compared  to  the 
vast  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  which 
would  scarcely  be  felt,  were  it  to  us  only  a commodity 
— only  a metal — because  this  is  sent  away  for  a time, 
is  that  any  just  reason  why  the  industrious  classes  of 
the  community  should  be  thus  taxed  beyond  endurance 
for  the  loan  of  the  mere  symbol  of  wealth,  required  by 
them  only  as  an  agent  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
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that  enormous  wealth  which  so  abounds  in  the  land,  j 

and  which,  alas!  now  stagnates  for  want  of  the  mere 

engine  of  exchange?  And  that  want  is  produced 

arbitrarily  by  our  Solons  having  determined  that  we 

shall  only  have  this  engine  wdien  our  cellars  are  filled 

with  the  precious  yellow  metal.  And  it  is  mocking 

the  man  who — with  his  warehouse  stored  wdth  valuable  ^ 

capital — wants  this  engine,  to  tell  him,  as  “Mercator” 

does,  that  “ if  the  Bank  demands  higher  terms  than 

“ those  of  the  general  market,  he  is  free  to  seek  his 

“ capital  (money,  I suppose)  wherever  he  can  obtain 

“ it  cheapest.”  For  where  else  is  the  merchant  and  ^ 

manufacturer  to  go  for  this  money  ? He  has  capital 

to  a large  amount  already ; he  does  not  want  that, 

he  wants  money  to  meet  liabilities  upon  this  capital, 

until  he  can  bring  it  to  a profitable  market.  And  I 

ask  where  is  he  to  go  for  this  money  ? “ He  is  free 

“ to  seek  it  where  he  can  find  it  cheapest,”  says  this 

tender  spirit  I But  where  is  he  to  seek  English  money 

to  meet  his  liabilities,  but  in  England  ? ^ How  can  he 

escape  from  the  curse  enacted  by  law  in  the  Bank 

Charter  Act? 

The  writer  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  “ war  is  a 
“ great  destroyer  of  capital.”  Are  ^xe  to  understand 
by  this  term,  money?  He  uses  the  word  so  very 
promiscuously  that  one  is  at  a loss  to  know  where  to 
have  it.  For,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  he  again 
speaks  of  “ the  value  of  capital,  or  the  interest  of 
“ money,”  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  second  evil  referred  to  by  “ ]\Iercator  ” is  the 
“ insufficient  amount  of  the  circulation ;”  and  what  I 
have  said  already,  meets  sufficiently  his  futile  aigu- 
ment,  that  it  “ is  necessary  to  preserve  it  at  its  value 
“ with  the  other  countries  of  the  world.”  I have 
shown  in  my  former  letters,  which  you  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  insert  in  your  columns,  that  a currency 
is  for  home  use  alone,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
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of  other  nations.  He  asks,  “ What  do  the  advocates 
“ of  relaxation  contemplate?”  I refer  him  to  those 
letters  where  he  may  learn  something  of  the  tiue 
nature  and  purposes  of  money;  and  any  of  your 
readers  who  desire  to  read  a more  full  and  complete 
refutation  of  all  that  is  said  in  “ Mercator  s letter, 
will  find  this  in  my  pamphlet,  “ On  the  Errors  and 
“ Evils  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  as  divulged 
“ by  Lord  Overstone,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
“ Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the 
“ commercial  distress  of  1 847.”  That  evidence,  and 
this  letter,  signed  “Mercator,”  bear  a very  close 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  views  and  opinions 
on  our  monetary  system. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 


December  7,  1855. 

Sir, The  “ Times  ” of  to-day  has  gallantly  thrown 

down  the  gauntlet  to  all  who  coincide  in  the  views 
enunciated  at  the  public  meeting  held  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  Wednesday  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
“ considering  the  state  of  our  monetary  system,  &c.” 
I accept  the  challenge,  on  the  condition  that  he  will 
first  consent  to  settle  the  terms  to  be  employed  in  the 
discussion.  There  are  a few  “ cabalistic  words,”  the 
meaning  of  which  must  be  settled  before  any  such 
friendly  encounter  can  be  profitable.  M^e  must  also 
first  arrive  at  some  conclusion  upon  the  soundness  or 
rottenness  of  our  existing  monetary  laws,  before  it 
will  be  proper  in  me  to  produce  the  specified  plan  for 
which,  he  says,  he  has  so  long  challenged  us  in  vain. 
No  one  presumes  to  produce  a perfect  machine  ; all 
that  is  aimed  at  is  to  give  to  the  nation  one  so 
infinitely  superior  to  the  existing  system  as  to  be,  in 
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comparison,  next  to  perfect ; and  defective  as  many 
of  the  schemes  offered  to  tlie  public  may  be,  yet  I 
verily  believe  that  all  of  them  are  greatly  superior  to 
the  present  system.  If,  then,  tlie  “ Times  ' be  in 
earnest  in  his  cliallenge,  let  him  state  the  meaning  lie 
attaches  to  the  words  money,  capital,  currency,  medium 
of  exchange,  and  value,  and  I will  cither  assent  or 
show  reason  for  differing.  And  when  we  have  settled 
this  preliminary  I shall  proceed  to  exhibit  the  absurd 
character  of  our  existing  law.  If  he  can  controvert 
my  arguments,  good  and  well.  It,  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  forced  to  admit  its  folly  and  the  evils  that  have 
arisen  from  it,  I shall  then  submit  the  “specific  plan  ” 
he  so  much  covets. 

Meanwhile,  I must  make  some  observations  upon 
the  article  under  notice,  which  is  most  unworthy  of 
an  organ  pretending  to  lead  the  intelligence  of 
this  great  country.  Your  contemporary  asserts  that 
“Everybody  who  buys  a ticket  for  Jenny  Linds 

performance  uses  gold  in  its  ncituTul  character  as  a 
“ commodity,  and  ascertains  its  value  under  the  ordi- 
“ nary  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  lie  puts  so  much 
“ gold  in  one  scale,  and  Jenny  Lind’s  voice  in  the 
“ other.”  I deny  both  his  assertions.  Is  the  gold  in 
a sovereign  in  its  natural  state?  Might  we  not  say 
with  equal  truth  that  the  gold  coni])osing  a ring  or 
brooch  is  in  its  natural  state  ? Does  the  “ Times  ” 
mean  to  assert  that  gold  and  money  are  synonymous  ? 
If  so,  why  did  the  schoolboy  he  speaks  of  take  his  old 
watch”Case  to  the  goldsmith  instead  of  taking  it  at 
once  to  the  office  for  the  sale  of  Jenny  Lind’s  voice  ? 
If  the  purchase  of  a ticket  be  the  “ i^eighing  of  gold 
“ against  this  voice,”  why  the  necessity  for  the  above 
operation  with  the  goldsmith  ? It  is,  sir,  because  the 
watch-case,  though  gold,  is  not  money.  This  money 
must  be  bought  with  the  watch-case,  as  with  any 
other  commodity,  before  he  can  buy  the  ticket.  He 
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affirms  that  every  one  buys  Jenny  Lind’s  voice  with 
f^old.  I deny  it.  The  boy  who  buys  the  money 
medium  with  his  old  watch-case  does  certainly  buy 
his  ticket  with  the  commodity  gold  (unless  the  case 
were  silver  or  other  metal),  the  money  being  the 
medium  ; but  the  baker  and  butcher  buy  their  tickets 
with  their  bread  and  beef,  the  farmer  with  his  corn 
and  cattle,  the  clerk  and  the  commissioner  with  the 
labour  of  hands  and  head — the  money  being  the  same 
medium  only.  The  money,  therefore,  does  not  really 
buy  the  gratification  spoken  of,  but  the  article  given 
foi’  the  money,  whether  that  article  be,  “Times” 
newspapers,  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  the  skill  of  the  surgeon, 
the  medicine  of  the  apothecary,  or  any  other 
exchangeable  thing  ; the  money  in  every  case  being 
the  mere  instrument  appointed  by  law — and  artificially 

prepared to  facilitate  the  exchange^  of  all  these 

things ^Tvhich  their  owners  desire  to  give  up  for  the 

graHfication  of  hearing  Jenny  Lind.  The  “ Times  ” 
might  as  well  say  that  the  ticket  bought  the  admission 
to  the  performance,  as  to  say  that  the  money  did. 
For  it  was  as  essential  a medium  of  admission  as  the 
other,  where  admission  was  alone  through  tickets. 
But  neither  the  money  nor  the  ticket  are  the  things 
really  exchanged  for  the  other.  h»ior  are  they  what 
the  other  party  really  wants  in  exchange  for  the 
gratification  she  affords.  Jenny  Lind  does  not  want 
this  medium  for  itself.  She_  employs  a number  of 
people  who  wont  food,  clothing,  gold  watches,  the 
“ Times  ” newspaper,  the  services  of  the  doctor  and 
lawyer,  and  all  those  other  articles  which  weie  ex- 
changed for  this  medium,  and  which  were  placed  at 
her  service  when  these  highly  artificial  symbols  were 
transferred  to  her ; because,  as  the  current  legal 
representative  of  all  those  things  wliich  had  been 
given  for  tliem,  they  empower  her  to  take  possession 
of  them  whenever  she  pleases.  And  I now  ask  the 
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“ Times  ” to  point  out  in  wliat  way  the  interests  of 
either  party  would  have  been  affected  had  the  medium 
employed  been  a piece  of  paper  stamped  with  the 
same  national  authority  as  the  piece  ot  gold  ? Foi 
it  was  the  non-natural  character  of  the  piece  of  gold 
that  made  it  exchangeable  for  the  ticket.  The  same 
piece  hammered  into  a lump  of  the  natural  commodity 
would  have  been  as  instantly  rejected  as  the  unnatuial 
piece  of  gold  in  the  watch-case,  or  as  the  bakei  s 

loaves,  or  the  “ Times”  newspaper. 

If  we  are  to  discuss  this  question  with  truth  only 
for  the  object — if  it  is  to  be  fairly  sifted — we  must 
have  no  such  mis-statement  of  an  opponent  s woi  ds 
as  that  made  in  the  article  under  notice.  Your  con- 
temporary most  wilfully  mis-states  the  second  leso- 
lution  of  the  meeting  to  which  he  alludes  so  sneeringly ; 
and  when  a man  resorts  to  sneers  and  mis-statements 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  his  cause  is  a bad  one, 

• and  that  he  ‘is  hard  up  for  argument.  To  show  that 
I do  not  overstate  the  facts,  I shall  quote  the  passage. 
The  “ Times  ” says,  “ The  next  resolution  was  content 
“ with  recommending  that  people  should  be  permitted 
“ to  buy  and  sell  gold.”  Now  the  resolution  contains 
not  a word  that  could,  with  any  consideration  ^ for 
truth,  be  construed  into  such  a i-ecommendation. 
The  ^solution  was  this,  “ That  no  system  of  money 
“ can  be  satisfactory  that  does  not  restore  gold  to  its 
“ natural  character  as  a commodity,  so  that  it  may 
“ find  its  value  in  national  paper  under  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  5”  and  both  fiom  its  language 
and  the  speeches  in  support  of  it  no  one  could  mis- 
understand its  purport.  This  aimed  directly  at  the 
ignorant  law  which  compels  the  Bank  to  buy  and  sell 
gold  at  a fixed  price,  and  thereby  attempts  to  fix  the 
value  of  a commodity  and  to  overthrow  the  great 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  a paltry  act  of 
Parliament.  The  resolution  was  to  the  eflect  that 
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until  this  foolish  and  impossible  law  is  abolished,  and 
gold  left  to  rise  and  fiill  in  value  like  every  other 
commodity,  no  system  of  money  could  be  satisfactory. 
And  who  can  gainsay  this  ? Can  a system,  based 
upon  a law  of  man,  directly  opposed  to  a great  and 
unalterable  law  of  nature,  be  satisfactory  ? 

In  another  letter  I propose  to  meet  the  other  ob- 
jections of  the  “ Times  ” to  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  to  expose  the  great  nonsense  he  1 ites 
about  our  money  during  the  late  wai’,  as  being 
“ simply  postponed  payments,”  and  that  the  nation 
only  begged  for  time,  and  promised  to  pay  everybody 
in  full  when  the  war  was  over  ! When  was  this  pay- 
ment in  full  made  to  those  parties,  if  theie  existed 
any,  who  were  less  promptly  paid  by  the  State  than 
they  would  liaA^e  been  had  no  Bestriction  Act 

existed  ? 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 


December  10,  1855. 

SiR^ In  my  letter  of  the  5tli  I promised  a further 

exposition  of  the  absurdities  in  the  “ Times’  ” article 
of  that  date,  and,  unlike  the  bank-notes  of  which  he 
speaks,  I proceed  to  fulfil  my  promise.  Your  con- 
temporary suggests  “ that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
“ is  to  settle  the  few  cabalistic  words  to  be  engraved 
on  the  paper.”  But  we  want  no  such  myths  on 
real  money — no  conjuror’s  juggle,  no  meaningless 
syllables,  however  gracefully  engraved.  The  “ Times 

says : “ There  is  a force  and  simplicity  in  the  words, 

“ ‘ I promise  to  pay  ’ £5  on  demand.”  But  I assert 
that  there  is  much  more  force  and  quite  as  much 
simplicity  in  being  actually  paid  as  in  receiving  a 
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mere  promise,  especially  when  that  promise  is  often 
belied,  as  your  contemporary  correctly  asserts.  And 
I ask  the  “ Times  ” to  enlighten  us  regarding  the 
sense  or  meaning  of  making  a bank-note  say  1 
“ promise  to  pay,”  when  it  has  already  made 
completed  this  payment?  I ask  the  “ Times  ” 
whether  any  man  in  England  supposes  that  he  is  not 
as  truly  and  efi'ectually  paid  when  he  receives  a £5  note 
as  when  he  receives  five  sovereigns?  These  forcible 
and  simple  words,  “ I promise  to  pay,”  are,  tlierelore, 
as  senseless  as  other  cabalistic  words.  The  bank- 
note, being  legal  tender,  closes  all  transactions 
between  buyer  and  seller.  The  seller  believes,  and  ^ 

rightly  so,  that  he  is  paid  in  full  when  he  puts  the  note 
into  his  pocket,  and,  perhaps,  never  even  notices  the 
cabalistic  words,  “ I promise  to  pay,”  or  the  name  of 
the  respectable  gentleman  who  promises.  I fully 
believe  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten  do  not  even  know  » 

of  the  existence  of  such  a promise,  or  Avliat  is  pro- 
mised. They  know  that  they  have  already  been  paid 
£5,  and  no  wonder  they  cannot  believe  that  they  are 
promised  a second  time  this  sum.  For  example,  the 
farmer,  when  he  pockets  a £20  bank-note  for  his  ox, 
knows  he  is  paid,  because  he  has  obtained  the  legal 
authority  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  articles  he  ^ 

wanted  in  exchange  for  his  ox.  He  wants  no  gold. 

He  wants  clothing,  groceries,  agricultural  implements, 

and  guano ; and  all  these  the  bank-note  commands  in  ^ 

the  market,  and,  like  any  other  man  of  common  sense, 

he  concludes  that  he  has  been  paid.  Che  paper  legal 

tender  proves  as  effectual  a medium  as  twenty  pieces 

of  stamped  gold,  called  sovereigns. 

In  these  truly  cabalistic  words,  the  “ Times  ” makes 
use  of  the  very  fiimsiest  of  sophistry’s  veils  to  conceal 
the  hideous  phantom  within.  This  “ promise  to  pay  ” 
exposes  more  than  any  other  thing  the  absurdity  of 
our  existing  system.  Why,  in  the  name  of  Minerva’s 
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owl,  should  we  make  our  payments  in  promises  to 
^ pay?  Why  should  we  use  the  promissory-notes  of 

individuals  and  joint-stock  companies  as  our  money ; 
uiore  especially  when  they  have  so  often  belied  the 
promise  ? 

The  “ Times  ” says,  “ We  have  had  paper  money, 

“ and  plenty  of  it,  that  bore  the  brief  inscription  we 
* “ so  much  commend,  but  yet  helied  the  ptromise  for  a 

“ time.  But  even  that  was  a perfectly  intelligible 
“ transaction.  It  was  simply  a case  of  postponed 
payment.  The  State,  hard  put  to  it,  begged  for 
“ time.  It  said,  we  have  promised  to  pay  you  such 
-V  “ and  such  on  demand.”  Now,  sir,  the  whole  of  this 

is  directly  opposed  to  fact.  The  State  made  no  pro- 
mises of  the  kind.  The  State  ordered  that  the  Bank 
of  England’s  false  promises  to  pay  a certain  amount 
of  gold  on  demand,  should  be  used  as  the  current 
^ medium  of  exchange  and  legal  money  of  the  nation. 

And  as  if  to  convict  himself,  and  all  who  think  with 
him,  of  ignorance  and  error,  the  “ Times  ” brings  this 
forward,  and  proves  that  even  a senseless  piece  of 
paper,  like  that  used  by  us  for  so  many  years  during 
the  late  war,  could  perform  all  the  functions  of  money 
as  eftectually  as  the  brightest  piece  of  gold,  aye,  even 
more  so.  The  “ Times  ” conjures  up  a colloquy 
" between  the  State  and  the  People  who  were  using 

these  promises  of  the  Bank,  which  not  only  never  did 
take  place,  but  never  could  have  taken  place,  because 
*■  the  people  who  were  selling  their  produce  to  the  State 

and  to  each  other  never  had  to  wait  for  payment 
“ until  this  horrid  war  is  over,”  as  the  “ Times  ” 
asserts,  but  were  as  promptly  paid  in  full  as  they  are 
now  under  our  misnamed  cash  payment  system. 

Were  tliere  any  truth  in  what  the  “ Times  ” says, 
what  long  credit  people  must  have  had  in  those  days. 
But  it  is  laughably  ridiculous  to  witness  these  violent 
struggles  of  your  contemporary  to  shake  himself  free 


I 
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from  tlie  coil  which  that  terrible  constrictor,  Truth, 
is  slowly  throwing  around  him  with  her  crushing 
power.  “ The  natural  consequence  ” of  nobody  being 
paid,  “ was  that  the  notes  of  the  insolvent  State  were 
“ sold  at  a discount.”  l>ut  how  could  this  happen, 
if,  as  he  says,  people  were  all  waiting  for  payment 
till  the  war  Avas  brought  to  a close  ? And  oh ! Avhat 
a marvellous  insolvent  was  England  during  all  that 
period ! Not  only  did  she  pay  everybody  and  for 
everything,  to  the  tune  of  from  80  to  110  millions 
sterling  annually,  but  largely  aided  other  nations 
Avith  funds ; and  after  all  left  off  an  inhnitely  Avealthier 
country  than  Avhen  she  became  insolvent  in  1797.  I 
ask,  can  anything  be  more  puerile  than  the  reasonings 
of  this  Avould-be  oracle?  He  goes  on  to  say,  “ the  £1 
“ note  passed  for  only  145.  at  one  time,  and  185.  at 
“ another.”  It  never  did  any  such  thing ; and  I only 
wonder  that  the  “ Times  ” should  make  such  a bare- 
faced assertion.  The  £1  note  passed  as  noAv,  for  £1 
and  nothing  else ; and  because  a pound  sterling  would 
neither  buy  as  much  wheat,  or  gold  or  silver,  or 
beef  and  mutton,  in  one  year  as  it  Avould  in  another 

and  Ave  had  to  give  £1  IO5.  this  year  for  Avhat  we 

might  have  bought  for  £1  55.  last  year — he  argues 
that  the  pound  had  depreciated.  And  because  when 
Peel’s  bill  passed,  and  the  Bank  was  thereby  forced 
to  give  a certain  amount  of  one  commodity,  gold, 
for  £1,  the  “ Times  ” says,  “ the  bit  of  paper 
“ attained  its  proper  value  205.”  What  properly- 
behaved  paper — and  what  profundity  of  argument. 
And  the  best  of  all  is,  that  your  contemporary 
jocularly  adds,  “there  Avas  no  mystery,  no  philosophy, 
“ no  theory  in  all  this — nothing  that  it  would  take 
“ liAm  minutes  to  understand.  Nobody  ever  doubted 
“ that  it  was  a national  disaster.”  A national 
disaster ! to  carry  through  that  war  to  a triumphant 
conclusion  by  means  of  a truly  national  currency,  hoAv- 
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ever  imperfect  its  machinery.  And  I grant  that  it  was  a 
Avretched  device  to  engrave  on  the  note  a “ promise  to 
“ pay  gold  ” Avheii  the  issuer  of  the  note  had  it  not. 
But  fortunately  the  people  did  not  Avant  gold,  and, 
therefore,  these  “forcible  Avords  ” and  nonsensical 
promises  did  the  Avork  of  currency  very  Avell. 

The  best  part  of  the  “ Times’  ” article  is  the  hope 
he  holds  out  that  Ave  are  again  likely  to  become  in- 
solvent. Happy  day  for  England  Avhen  this  flourish- 
ing state  of  things  takes  place ! Only  let  us  attain 
to°that  state  of  insolvency  Avhich  Avill  shake  us  free 
from  those  golden  shackles  Avhich  have  so  miserably 
bound  us  since  1819,  and  England  Avill  again  prove 
herself  to  be  that  same  inexhaustible  well  of  Avealth, 
and  that  same  gigantic  poAver,  which  stood  as  the 
Avorld’s  Avonder  during  the  late  Avar. 

There  remains  still  enough  nonsense  left  in  the 
“ Times’  ” article  to  afford  matter  for  another  letter. 
But  I fear  I must  have  already  Avearied  out  the  patience 
of  your  readers.  One  observation  more  only  Avill  I 
make.  The  “ Times  ” placidly  refers  to  the  Odessa 
bank’s  failure  as  something  in  his  favour,  Avhereas  it 
tells  entirely  the  other  Avay,  and  forms  another 
example  of  the  folly  of  having  a national  currency 
composed  of  the  promissory  notes  of  individuals  and 
companies.  The  note  used  by  all  banks  must  be  an 
Imperial  thing — supplied  to  bankers  by  a properly- 
constituted  source — ^based  upon  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  its  legitimate  value  guaranteed  by 
the  Avhole  nation  itself,  and  then,  as  the  “ Times  ” 
truly  said  in  his  issue  of  the  26th  October  last,  such 
notes  could  not  depreciate  so  long  as  they  were 
strictly  limited  to  the  legitimate  Avants  of  the  country. 

I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 


Decemher  13,  1855. 

Sir, — The  “ Times  ” of  to-day  gives  another  con- 
vulsive gasp  and  kick  under  tlie  renewed  pressure  of 
that  mighty  power,  Truth,  against  whicli,  like  Milton’s 
Satan  ot  old,  he  has  so  long  and  impiously  waged 
deadly  warfare.  Tiie  weapons  of  Trutli  have  on  this 
3Ccasion  been  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  ]Mr.  Salt,  and 
the  blow  he  has  dealt  the  enemy  is  doubly  severe,  from 
;iis  having,  with  more  daring  than  prudence,  cast  away 
lis  shield  and  come  to  the  encounter  naked  like  Truth 
lerself.  For  the  “ Times  ” has,  and  I must  add 
generously,  admitted  into  his  columns  a long  and  able 
etter  from  Mr.  Salt,  in  reply  to  the  comments  of 
^our  contemporary  on  that  gentleman’s  speech  at  the 
meeting  on  the  5th  instant,  at  the  London  Tavern, 
ind  in  a leading  article  vainly  attempts  to  escape 
roni  tlie  crushing  weight  of  Mr.  Salt’s  arguments. 

I Avill  jiass  over,  as  altogether  umvorthy  of  notice, 
he  clever  nothings  Avliich  make  up  the  hrst  half  of 
he  article,  and  take  uj)  that  portion  Avhich  is  really 
meant  tor_  argument.  He  again  falls  back  upon  the 
“ cabalistic  words”  I promise  to  pay  £5  on  demand, 
!LS  the  very  Torres  A edras  of  his  position;  “words,” 
lie  says,  “on  Avhich  the  eyes  of  myriads  have  rested 
“ with  pleasure,”  but  from  which  Mr.  Salt  “ recoils, 

' ‘ as  containing  more  of  fraud,  folly,  and  mystification 
“ than  any  words  in  the  human  language.” 

My  letter  in  yesterday’s  “ Herald  ” renders  it  un- 
necessary to  add  one  word  on  this  point,  and  as  the 
“ Times  ” says,  in  reference  to  the  real  meaning  of 
he  Bank’s  promises,  “ there  is  nothing  like  putting  a 
“ question  to  the  proof,”  I,  like  him,  intend  to  do  so. 
But  first  let  me  show  Avhat  his  proof  ends  in.  He 
i upposes  a fool  to  get  into  a Hansom  and  go  off  to 
1 he  Bank  with  a £5  note,  to  obtain  the  very  same 
instrument  in  another  form  before  he  conveyed  to  his 
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shivering  carcase  the  caloric  comfort  of  one  of  Messrs. 
Nicoll’s  best  Baglan  Avrappers.  The  sapient  block- 
head did  not  require  the  gold,  for  the  paper  instrument 
AV^ould  have  obtained  for  him  Avhat  he  did  A\mnt  just 
as  Avell.  But,  partaking  of  the  “ Times’  ” delusion 
1 about  the  “ cabalistic  AA'ords,”  and  the  “ beauty  of  the 

I “ glittering  dust,”  is  betrayed  into  the  expense  of  a 

' Hansom  and  a fit  of  shivering,  vainly  hoping,  perhaps, 

that  Messrs.  Nicoll  Avill  give  him  a better  article  for 
the  dust  in  the  gold  than  for  the  dust  in  the  paper. 
When  he  receives  the  five  sovereigns,  the  “ Times  ” 
says,  “ He  looks  at  them,” — and  Avhat  a big  block- 
" head  he  must  have  looked  as  he  did  so ! “ They  are 

“ good,  ordinary,  negociable  sovereigns;  they  look 
“ Avell,  they  chink  aa^cII,  they  Aveigh  Avell  ” (what 
valuable  qualities),  “ they  change  into  twenty  shill- 
“ ings  of  silver  and  into  tAventy  shillings’  worth 
V “ of  commodities.” 

1 And  is  this  all?  Is  this  the  sole  end  of  this  com- 

plicated transaction?  Is  it  not  very  similar  to  the 
case  of  a man,  who,  Avith  his  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
gives  himself  and  other  people  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  Avastes  a great  deal  of  time  in  looking  for  them? 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  reasonable  for  this 
^ bright  specimen  of  a Bank  chartist  to  haAm  changed 

his  bank-note  at  once  into  a hundred  shillings,  or  into 
the  same  amount  of  commodities  as  he  obtained  for 
the  five  sovereigns  ? What  did  he  gain  by  his  round- 
about legal  process  ? 

I Avill  now  give  the  “ Times  ” my  answer  to  his 
question : “ In  what  sense  does  the  Bank  of  England 
[ “ use  the  words  ‘ I promise  to  pay  ? ’ ” I reply,  they 

I are  used  under  the  false  pretence  of  having  gold  sove- 

reigns sufficient  to  pay  all  the  Bank  promises ! It  is 
a pure  fiction,  I Avill  not  say  a fraud,  because,  as 
[ nobody  but  such  fools  as  the  “ Times  ” speaks  of 

) wants  gold,  nobody  is  deceived  by  it.  But  the  evils 
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.irising  from  the  issue  of  £24,000,000  of  legal- 
encler-promises-to-pay  gold,  when  there  is  not  gold 
enough  to  pay  one-half  the  amount,  are  great  and 
manifold,  as  Mr.  Salt  so  clearly  and  ably  points  out. 

Again,  let  me  ask,  has  the  Bank  always  fulhlled 
ler  promises  in  tlie  quiet  and  orderly  manner  des- 
(adhed  hv  the  “ Times?”  Have  we  no  record  of  the 
discovery  of  a hox  of  £1  notes  by  which  the  Bank 
was  saved  from  stopping  payment  altogether?  They 
i topped  paying  gold  sovereigns  for  paj)er,  and  were 
only  saved  by  paying  paper  for  paper.  Was  there  no 
] nystification  in  that?  Perhaps,  the  “ Times  ” may 
l eply  that  there  were  no  Hansoms  in  those  days,  and 
■ hat  makes  all  the  difference,  for  it  is  on  a par  with 
■;he  rest  of  his  arguments. 

But  how  stands  the  case  at  this  very  time?  By 
' he  last-published  return  the  Bank  had  issued  notes 
] )romising  to  pay  gold  for  them  all  to  the  amount  of 
£19,075,085,  and  yet  had  only  £11,227,107  in 
bullion  and  gold  and  silver  coin  with  which  to  fulfil 
lhese  promises  I ask,  therefore,  how  the  “ Times’  ” 
friend  in  the  Hansom  could  make  sure  of  getting  five 
sovereigns  for  his  “ bit  of  rag,”  were  everybody  with 
bank-notes  to  behave  with  equal  folly?  But  this  is 
]iot  the  worst.  The  Bank  held  at  the  same  time 
c M2, 234,788,  the  property  of  individuals,  as  deposits, 
and  which  they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  “ to  pay 

in  gold  at  any  moment.”  Were  the  £11,000,000 
( f bullion  now  in  the  Bank  employed,  therefore, 
1o  pay  these  deposits,  there  would  not  remain  one 
i unce  of  gold  to  meet  the  £19,000,000  and  upwards 
i f these  precious  promises  now  in  circulation.  Can 
j ny  system  be  more  rotten  than  this  ? Can  a nation 
like  England  devise  no  better  mode  of  providing  a 
( irculating  medium  of  exchange  for  the  wants  of  the 
] >eople  ? 

Let  me  add  a few  words  to  dispel  the  mental  dark- 
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ness  on  this  subject  to  which  the  limes  confesses 
V-  in  these  words*:— “ Such  is  the  obtuseness  of  our 

“ mental  or  our  moral  perceptions  that  we  cannot  for 
“ the  life  of  us  see  how  a mere  promise  to  jay  a 
“ certain  weight  of  gold  fixes  the  price  of  gold.”  Let 
me  assure  the  “ Times  ” that  no  such  notion  exists. 
It  is  a pure  phantom  of  his  own  imagination,  fa^mred 
^ by  the  gross  darkness  within.  It  is  the  law  of  the 

land  that  fixes  the  price  of  gold,  and  Mr.  Salt  plainly 
says  so  in  as  many  Avords : — “ The  fixing  the  price  of 
“ gold  by  Sir  B.  Peel’s  Act  is  pure  Jack  Cadeism,” 
says  that  gentleman;  and  again,  “ the  price  of  gold 
“ being  fixed  by  the  law,  which  binds,’  &c.  And 
does  the  “ Times  ” mean  to  say  that  the  price  of  gold 
is  not  so  fixed?  Is  there  not  a gold  shop  where  they 
must  buy  all  gold  taken  to  them  at  one  fixed  price — 
namely,  £3  176‘.  dd.,  and  sell  gold  to  all  demanding 
, it  at  one  fixed  price — namely,  £3  175.  10|(7.?  If 

that  is  not  fixing  the  price  of  gold,  what  is  it?  And 
Avhat  means  the  “ Times”  by  the  phrase  used  weekly  in 
his  paper — “ the  English  Mint  price  of  £3  17s.  lO^c?. 
per  ounce  for  standard  gold  ? ” Is  this  price  fixed 
by  law,  or  not? 

1 am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  II.  ^MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

^ December  15. 

Sir, I again  crave  permission  to  reply  in  your 

columns  to  a second  letter  from  “ Mercatoi,  on  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  which  appeared  yesterday  in  the 
columns  of  your  contemporary.  It  appears  from  an 
observation  of  the  editor,  that  Mercatoi  is  a high 
“ financial  authority ; ” and  from  his  apparent  total 
" blindness  to  the  evils  of  the  Act,  so  glaringly  apparent 

both  in  1847  and  at  the  present  time,  I can  only 
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conclude  tlnit  “Mercator”  is  no  less  a personage  than 
the  father  of  the  Act  liimself.  Surely,  then,  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  some  kind  of  a reply  to  the  numerous 
objections  brought  against  it.  If  such  objections  be 
groundless,  wliy  not  expose  them?  Must  not  the 
cause  be  a bad  one  which  admits  of  no  better  defence 
than  the  rambling  reasonings  of  “ Mercator  ? ” The 
great  leading  truth  so  frecpiently  launched  against  the 
xict  simply  asserts,  that  upon  any  gr(;at  demand  for 
the  metal,  gold,  arising  in  Europe,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  present  war,  its  value  as  a commodity  is 
enhanced — that  is,  more  of  other  commodities  will 
be  given  in  exchange  for  it;  and  as  our  precious  laAvs 
compel  the  Bank  to  sell  to  any  one  demanding  it  the 
gold  which  forms  the  basis  of  a large  portion  of  our 
circulating  medium,  it  is  rapidly  carried  olF  by 
speculators  and  others  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
arising  out  of  the  larger  amount  of  other  things  which 
they  obtain  for  the  gold  in  foreign  markets  than  that 
which  they  gave  for  it  at  the  Bank.  The  circulating 
medium  is  consequently  diminished.  But  the  capital 
of  the  country  continues  the  same  as  before  this 
transaction,  and,  therefore,  requires  the  same  amount 
of  circulating  medium  to  effect  those  exchanges  of 
which  our  home  commerce  consists,  and  by  which  the 
produce  of  the  country — that  on  which  we  all  subsist 
— is  distributed  among  the  people  for  consumption 
and  use.  But  a portion  of  this  medium  having  been 
carried  off  and  exported  as  a metal,  difficulties  arise 
in  carrying  on  the  important  work  of  distribution, 
trade  languishes  in  consequence,  and  commercial 
distress  begins. 

Is  the  above  objection  to  the  Act  of  1844  sound 
and  reasonable,  or  is  it  not?  Will  “ Mercator  ” or 
any  of  his  satellites  reply  to  this  question  ? 

In  his  letter  he  says,  “ the  trade  and  commerce  of 
“ a country  are  carried  on,  not  by  means  of  its  paper 
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money,  or  its  circulation,  but  by  means  of  its 
^ “ capital.”  While  I admit  this  to  be  perfectly 

true  in  one  sense,  yet  it  only  states  one-half  of  the 
question.  Capital,  that  is,  commodities  or  articles  of 
wealth,  are  certainly  essential  to  trade  and  commerce ; 
for,  without  these,  no  exchanges — in  other  words,  no 
trade — could  take  place.  This  every  child  must  know. 
^ But  these  articles  of  wealth,  which  constitute  capital, 

are  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  these  exchanges,  at 
least  in  civilized  nations.  Without  some  medium, 
without  an  instrument  of  excliange,  in  short,  without 
money,  those  exchanges  of  which  trade  and  commerce 
consist,  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  the  consequences 
we  all  know.  The  advocates  of  the  Bank  Charter 
only  look  at  one  part  of  the  operation  of  trade  Avdien 
they  speak  of  its  being  carriecl  on  ‘‘  by  means  of  its 
“ capital.”  It  is  very  true  that  the  instrument  of 
< exchange — the  money  in  use — has  been  formed  out 

of  a portion  of  this  capital ; but  until  such  portion  has 
been  set  apart  and  constructed  into  this  machine, 
commerce  cannot  proceed ; capital,  without  this  great 
wheel  of  circulation,  cannot  carry  on  commerce — and 
if  a portion  of  this  machine  is  sent  out  of  the  country 
as  a commodity — as  capital — and  no  other  portion  of 
^ capital  be  taken  to  repair  the  injured  machine, 

commerce  must  flag,  as  we  now  behold  it.  For  I 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  even  by  “ Mer- 
^ “ cator  ” himself,  that  the  present  stagnation  of 

commerce  in  this  country  arises  from  the  want  of  the 
instrument  of  exchange  which  has  been  taken  away, 
and  not  from  want  of  capital.  I positively  deny  that 
we  have  lost  capital  to  any  extent  calculated  to  cause 
the  smallest  pressure  among  the  people.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  any  such  thing  having  taken 
^ place,  and  the  burden  of  proof  remains  with  “ Mercator” 

and  his  coadjutors.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
pounds  weigiit  of  gold,  1 ask  wliat  capital  has  been 
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sent  iVom  this  country  ? A small  quantity  of  iron  in 
the  shape  of  shot  and  shell — a small  of  quantity  of 
charcoal,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  in  the  shape  of 
gunpowder;  and  a few  cargoes  more  of  warm  clothing 
than  the  troops  must  have  had  at  home.  hile  on 
the  other  hand,  we  gain  the  Avliole  of  the  food  and 
other  things  which  they  must  have  consumed  even 
more  unproductively  had  they  remained  in  this 
country.  We  have  certainly  consumed  a little  more 
gunpoAvder,  lead,  and  iron,  than  if  our  army  had 
been  at  home.  But  1 have  yet  to  lejirn  Avhat  else  of 
our  capital  Ave  have  so  largely  parted  Avith  ‘‘  from  the 
“ outbreak  of  the  war and  I ask  in  Avhat  consists 
“ the  transference  of  large  amounts  of  capifal  from 
“ the  purposes  of  trade  to  the  sup])ort  of  military 
“ operations,”  of  Avhicli  “ Mercator  ” speaks?  I 
knoAV  of  notliing  that  has  been  transferred  in  these 
large  amounts.  I knoAV  of  nothing  save  the  mere 
fraction  of  our  capital,  in  the  shape  of  gold,  and  of 
this,  as  I have  said  before,  were  it  to  us  only  gold  as  a 
mere  commodity,  and  nothing  more,  the  nation  Avould 
never  have  knoAvn  the  loss. 

Again,  if  it  is  this  large  transfer  of  capital  from 
purposes  of  trade  to  purposes  of  Avar  that  has  caused 
the  present  pressure  here,  Avhat  means  “Mercator” 
by  bringing  foiuvard  Hamburgh  and  Ncav  York  as 
suffering  from  a similar  pressure?  They  can  have 
made  no  such  transfer  of  capital,  for  they  are  engaged 
in  no  Avar  ? Must  Ave  not,  therefore,  look  elseAvhere 
for  the  cause  of  this  general  pressure  ? And  to  any 
one  less  Avedded  to  a theory  than  “ Mercator  ” the 
true  cause  Avould  have  at  once  discovered  itself.  It 
is  the  same  drain  of  the  metal,  gold,  which  is  affecting 
Hamburgh,  Paris,  I^cav  York,  and  London.  It  is 
from  adopting  the  same  senseless  course  of  staking 
their  commercial  prosperity  upon  one  metal — though 
not  to  the  absurd  extent  that  we  do  by  this  Act  of 
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1844 — that  these  cities  are  noAv  paying  the  penalty 
of  pressure.  Gold  must  be  had  by  Irauce,  England, 
Turkey,  and  Russia,  to  exchange  as  a commodity 
for  the  articles  required  for  their  armies;  and  this 
demand,  and  the  enhanced  value  consequent  upon  it, 
will  draAV  it  from  Hamburgh  and  Noav  York,  as  well 
as  from  other  places.  This  reasonably  explains  the 
fact,  and  is  the  very  strongest  argument  why  Ave 
should  shake  ourselves  free  from  the  arbitrary  and 
crushing  Act  of  1844,  and  by  adopting  a paper 
€irculation,  based  on  our  vast  capital — for  the 
purpose  of  internal  trade  and  commerce — set  the  gold 
Ave  still  possess  free  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
of  carrying  on  the  Avar. 

In  another  letter  I purpose  pointing  out  the 
absurdity  of  the  remedy  for  the  pressure  suggested 
by  “ Mercator,”  in  the  free  agency  of  the  people  to 
provide  gold  for  themselves  if  they  Avant  it.  So  long 
as  they  can  only  obtain  £8  17s.  9r/.  an  ounce  for  it 
here,  Avhile  much  more  must  be  paid  for  it  abroad, 
Avhatman  in  his  senses  Avould  import  gold? 

I am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACHONALI),  Lieut.-Colonel. 


December  17. 

Sir, — Before  proceeding  Avith  my  examination  of 
the  remedy  for  the  existing  pressure  Avhich  “ Mercator  ” 
asserts  the  people  of  this  country  have  at  their 
command,  I Avish  to  observe  that  if  that  gentleman 
would  be  good  enough  to  define  Avhat  he  means  by  the 
Avord  “ capital,”  it  Avould  greatly  facilitate  our  arrival 
at  some  positive  conclusions  on  the  alhimportant 
subject  under  discussion.  In  the  letter  noAV  under 
notice  he  again  confounds  money  Avith  capital  in 
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these  words  : — “ The  present  pressure  is  indicated  by 
“ the  demand  for  capital,  and  the  consequent  rise  in 
“ the  rate  of  interest.” 

Now,  if  by  the  word  capital  “ Mercator  ” means 
gold,  and  only  gold,  why  not  say  so  ? We  should 
then  understand  each  other,  and  would  arrive  at  the 
very  same  conclusion — namely,  “ that  the  demand  for 
“ gold,  and  consequent  high  rate  of  interest,  charged  *' 

‘‘‘'for  the  loan  of  gold  as  money ^ has  caused  the 
“ present  pressure.”  We  should  both  arrive  at  this 
point,  and  therefore  be  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  a 
want  of  money — of  the  circulating  medium  of  ex- 
change— that  causes  the  pressure,  and  to  inquire  ^ 

whether  a remedy  for  this  acknowledged  evil  cannot 
be  found  by  substituting  paper  money  for  gold  money 
for  home  operations. 

And  now  for  the  remedy  against  a money  pressure 
alForded  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  The  > 

provision  of  the  Act  which  compels  the  Baidc  to  limit 
its  issues  of  notes,  representing  the  general  wealth 
and  capital  of  the  country,  to  £14,000,000,  and  pro- 
vides that  every  other  note  issued  shall  depend  upon 
one  article  of  wealth  only,  however  much  the  general 
wealth  and  population  of  the  nation  may  increase, 

“ Mercator  ” says,  is  “ denounced  as  being  of  an  arbi-  ^ 

“ trary  and  unbending  character ;”  and  he  asks,  “upon 
“ what  sufficient  ground  does  the  accusation  rest?” 

To  any  one  less  blind  to  the  defects  of  his  own  child  ^ 

than  the  father  we  need  only  refer  to  that  “ fixed  con- 

“ nection  in  amount  ” between  the  paper  promise  and 

the  gold  of  which  he  boasts  as  the  triumph  of  the  Act 

of  1844.  For  if  fixing  the  instruments  of  exchange 

— the  representative  of  all  articles  of  wealth — to  one 

article  only  of  this  wealth,  to  one  single  commodity, 

gold,  be  not  arbitrary,  I know  not  what  is.  But  while  ^ 

“ Mercator  ” admits  that  the  amount  of  our  circulation 
is  thus  arbitrarily  fixed  to  one  commodity,  gold,  by 
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the  Act  of  1844,  he  asserts  that  it  possesses  a perfect 
^ safety  valve  wffiich  the  people  can  use  at  pleasure. 

This,  he  says,  consists  in  “each  individual,  acting 
“ upon  his  separate  discretion,  having  the  power  of 
“ increasing  or  diminishing  the  circulation.”  “ It 
“ rests  (he  adds)  exclusively  with  the  community  at 
“ large.”  “ No  law,  no  authority,  interferes  with 
^ “ their  free  discretion  ; they  may  bring  in  gold  or 

“ they  may  take  out  gold  without  let  or  hindrance, 
“ and  as  they  do  the  one  or  the  other  the  circulation 
“ is  expanded  or  contracted.  In  what,  then,  does  the 
“ arbitrary  character  of  this  regulation  consist  ?” 
^ Had  we  not  been  informed  who  the  “ high  authority  ” 

is  who  writes  these  words,  the  question  woidd 
naturally  arise  on  reading  them,  “ Can  this  ‘ Mercator’ 
“ live  in  England?”  Can  he  have  seen  cargo  after 
cargo  of  gold  nuggets  and  gold  coin  arrive  in  our 
* ports  and  depart  again  to  a better  market,  and  yet 

write  as  if  there  were  no  hindrance  to  England  be- 
coming the  best  market  in  the  world  for  gold  as  for 
other  things  ? Can  this  “ high  financial  authority  ” 
really  imagine  that  any  sane  man  or  merchant  wdll 
bring  gold  to  England  and  sell  it  here  for  £3  IT.s.  96?. 
an  ounce  merely  because  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
wlien  he  can  obtain  the  equivalent  of  £4  and  upwards 
elsewhere  ? “ No  law  interferes  with  their  free  dis- 

“ cretion^  they  may  bring  in  gold,  &c.,”  quoth 
^ “ Mercator.”  I do  not  suppose  he  has  made  use  of 

the  wrong  word  by  mistake,  but  I should  have  said 
that  “no  law  interfered  with  the  free  indiscretion  of 
“ any  one  who  is  fool  enough  to  bring  gold  to  a bad 
“ market  when  a good  one  is  close  at  hand.”  Only 
look,  sir,  at  1847  ! How  did  this  flexible  law  of 
discretion  answer  then  ? If  Government  had  not 
hung  up  the  Act  of  1844  by  the  heels  to  ventilate, 
what  could  have  saved  the  Bank  from  stopping  pay- 
ment, despite  the  facilities  granted  by  the  Act  for 
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every  individual  to  exercise  liis  separate  discre- 
tion^ and  most  indiscreetly  buy  gold  at  perhaps 
£4  5*‘.  an  ounce,  and  sell  it  here  for  £3  175.  9(7. 
It  is  a beautiful  theory,  no  doubt ; but,  alas  ! like 
many  other  such,  most  unfit  to  be  carried  into 
practice. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  shown  the  flexible  nature 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  arising  out  of  this  free  power  in 
the  community  to  supply  themselves  with  gold  at 
discretion,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ But  if  not  arbitrary, 
“ it  is  rigid  and  inelastic.  How  does  this  question 
“ stand?”  and  in  reply  to  his  question,  “ Mercator  ” 
admits  much  that  I am  contending  for.  He  admits 
that  when  “ a country  increases  in  population,  wealth, 
“ enterprise,  and  activity,  more  circulation  will  be 
“ required  to  conduct  its  extended  transactions,”  and 
I ask  him,  has  such  been  tlie  case  in  this  country? 
In  the  year  1817  the  average  circulation  of  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  £28,274,000.  What 
is  it  nowin  1855?  Only  £18,680,140.  Has  this 
country  so  decreased  in  population,  wealth,  enterprise, 
Ac.,  during  these  thirty-eight  years,  as  to  warrant 
this  terrible  reduction  in  the  amount  of  our  circu- 
lation? Again,  on  tlie  2nd  of  January,  1847,  the 
Bank  had  the  power  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  of 
£28,258,260,  and  the  margin  of  notes  in  the  banking 
department  was  £8,277,085.  Nine  short  months 
from  that  date,  on  the  memorable  23rd  of  October, 
the  power  to  issue  was  reduced  to  £21,805,455, 
making  a decrease  of  £6,000,000  and  upwards  ; ami 
on  the  30th  of  tlie  same  month  the  notes  in  reserve 
were  reduced  to  the  miserable  sum  of  £1,176,740. 
I ask,  then,  if  our  present  monetary  laws  secure  that 
proper  relation  between  the  population,  wealth,  enter- 
prise, &c.,  of  this  great  country,  and  the  circulating 
medium  which,  as  “ Mercator”  admits,  should  exist? 

“ The  pr(,)sperity  and  progress  of  a state  depend 
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“ upon  the  free  industry  and  prudence  of  the  people,” 
^ says  “ Mercator.”  And  it  is  because  industry  is  not 

left  free,  but  is  fettered  by  foolish  laws  of  man,  which 
attempt  to  over-ride  nature’s  laws,  that  I advocate 
some  reform.  Yet  “ Mercator  ” asserts  that  “ the 
“ proper  management  of  the  circulation  is  made  by 
“ the  Act  of  1844  to  depend  upon  the  free  and  un- 
“ fettered  course  of  the  community.  If  they  bring 
“ in  gold  they  increase  the  circulation;  if  they  take 
“ gold  out  they  will  diminish  it.  In  this  resjiect  they 
“ are  perfectly  free  agents.” 

Is  it  possible  that  a man  who  reasons  thus  can  be 
accepted  as  a “ high  financial  authority?”  Is  it  not 
monstrous  that  we  should  have  had  men  calling  them- 
selves statesmen  so  weak  and  so  ignorant  as  to  lean 
upon  such  an  authority?  ‘ 

Mercator  ” shrinks  from  the  idea  of  taking  the 
r regulation  of  the  circulation  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

people.  Now,  this  is  just  what  I am  anxious  more 
completely  to  secure  to  them,  and  few  will,  I suppose, 
think  with  “ Mercator,”  that  they  now  have  this 
power  because  they  have  only  to  send  abroad  for  gold 
whenever  the  Bank  chooses  to  clap  on  the  screw. 

I will  make  one  more  quotation  from  “ Mercator’s  ” 
^ letter,  because  it  exhibits,  in  my  opinion,  great  ig- 

norance of  the  real  nature  of  the  question  at  issue. 
“ A general  deficiency  of  circulation  is  an  impossi- 
^ “ bility,  because  deficiency  of  circulation  is  a compa- 

“ rative  term;  it  necessarily  means  deficiency  as 
“ compared  Avith  that  of  other  circulations,  and  all 
“ cannot  be  deficient  in  comparison  Avitli  each  other.” 
Now,  by  the  term  circulation  here,  the  Avriter  means 
gold,  from  Avhat  he  says  in  the  beginning  of  the  para- 
graph from  Avhich  I have  quoted,  and  therefore  one 
^ Avould  have  thought  it  required  no  great  acumen  to 

perceive  that  Avhen  gold  is  in  great  demand  as  a com- 
modity^ it  is  remoA^ed  from  general  circulation  as 
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money ^ and  thereby  produces  that  very  “ general 
“ deficiency  of  circulation,”  which  this  high  authority 
declares  to  be  “ an  impossibility T 

“ Mercator  ” concludes  his  letter  by  cautioning  the 
people  against  the  “ wild  theories  and  chance  remedies 
“ now  freely  and  unhesitatingly  pressed  upon  our 
“ attention,”  but  why  not  include  that  theory  and 
those  principles  upon  which  our  present  laws  are 
framed,  which  have  proved  productive  of  so  many 
and  great  evils  to  the  country?  But,  no!  the  mind 
of  “ Mercator  ” and  of  other  biillionists  seems  unable 
to  discover  any  thing  more  in  a sovereign  than  a bit 
of  gold. 

“ The  primrose  on  the  river’s  brim, 

A yellow  primrose  was  to  him — 

And  nothing  more.” 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  II.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 


December  20. 

Sill, — The  “ Times  ” of  to-day,  in  his  article  upon 
two  letters  of  Mr.  Salt’s,  which  appear  in  his  columns, 
has  uiiAvittingly  given  us  a really  valuable  descrip- 
tion of  money,  and  the  nature  of  its  functions  ; and 
I consider  it  most  encouraging  to  all  those  who  like 
yourself  are  so  manfully  contending  for  the  truth,  to 
find  the  great  adversary  thus  overruled  and  forced, 
even  in  his  blindness,  to  aid  the  cause.  Your  con- 
temporary, Avith  a facility  of  comparison  fatal  to 
himself  on  this  occasion,  likens  a true  cuiTency,  one 
not  composed  of  false  promises,  to  perpetual  motion, 
floAving  along  or  continually  circulating,  permeating 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
fructifying  as  it  floAvs.  He  says : — “ The  bank-note 
“ of  jVIr.  Salt  and  his  school  is  to  be  ahvays  obtaining 
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“ its  value,  yet  never  spent;”  and  he  ironically  adds, 

* “ The  fortunate  possessor  is  to  be  ahvays  eating  his 

“ cake,  and  nevertheless  having  it.”  Then  folloAvs 
something  about  a cat  and  a mouse,  Fortunatus  and 
his  purse,  which  is  intended  for  wit,  not  argument. 
But  all  the  time  the  writer,  in  his  gross  blindness, 
does  not  see  that  what  he  describes  Mr.  Salt’s  note 
to  be  is  a precise  description  of  his  much  cherished 
piece  of  yelloAV  metal,  the  sovereign.  “ It  is  ahvays 
obtaining  its  value,  yet  never  spent.”  It  obtains 
its  value  for  me  to-day,  for  my  banker  to-morroAV, 
and  for  his  tailor  the  day  after.  As  currency  it  is 
^ the  “ perpetual  motion  ” of  the  engine  of  exchange, 

performing,  as  it  rolls  along,  that  indispensable  work 
of  distribution  Avithout  Avhich  trade  must  languish, 
and  man  perish  for  the  w^ant  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
I repeat  that  the  “ Times  ” describes  the  sovereign 
» as  exactly  as  he  does  Mr.  Salt’s  legal-tender  note, 

“ Ahvays  obtaining  its  value,  but  that  value,  as  the 
“ medium  of  exchange,  never  spent.”  And  so  far  he 
is  right.  Mr.  Salt’s  note  AA^ould,  in  this  respect,  be 
on  a parallel  Avith  the  sovereign.  And  could  Ave  only 
have  sovereigns  enough  to  carry  on  effectually  the 
exchanges  of  our  enormous  Avealth  and  capital,  and 
^ could  keep  them  Avhen  Ave  had  got  them,  they  Avould 

no  doubt  make  a very  sufficient  instrument  of  ex- 
change, though  a most  expensive  one.  But  when 
^ the  “ Times  ” goes  on  to  say  that  the  possessor  of  the 

note  “can  eat  his  cake,  and  yet  have  it,”  anymore 
than  the  possessor  of  the  sovereign,  I must  tell  him 
that  he  is  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly  misleading 
his  readers.  The  cat  he  speaks  of  eats  the  mouse, 
but  the  man  Avith  the  sovereign  or  the  note  eats 
neither,  and,  therefore,  your  contemporary’s  Avit  is 
^ as  meaningless  as  the  “ lapsus  Unguce  and  the 

“ calf’s  head.”  The  next  assertion  is  Avorthy  of 
the  “ Times.”  Because  the  bank-note,  like  the 
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sovereign,  always  obtains  its  value,  and  yet  tliis 
value  remains  with  them  still,  he  tells  his  readers 
that  Mr.  Salt  pretends  to  say  that  he  can  obtain  the 
value  of  his  note  in  other  things  and  yet  keep  it. 
“ Mr.  Salt’s  bank-note  will  bear  being  eaten  over 
“ and  over  again  for  ever.  He  spends  it  one  day  on 
“ a dinner,  the  next  day  on  a coat,  the  next  day 
“ in  wages,  and  the  next  day  in  paying  an  old  debt, 
“ but  there  it  is  still.”  Now,  sir,  i have  read  many 
gross  and  groundless  perversions  and  misstatements 
of  an  opponent’s  language  and  meaning  in  the 
“ Times but  this  is  the  most  barefaced  instance  of 
putting  words  into  an  opponent’s  mouth,  Avhich  he 
not  only  never  uttered,  but  which  no  sensible  man 
who  reads  them  will  believe  that  any  sane  man  could 
utter.  And  thus,  fortunately,  the  very  grossness  of 
the  accusation  against  Mr.  Salt  defeats  itself. 

This  worthy  advocate  of  our  unintelligent  and 
wretched  monetary  system  then  asserts  that  jMr. 
Salt’s  note  is  the  creature  of  his  own  conception,  and 
pronounces  it  to  be  “a  nondescript.”  And  this  is 
true  enough ; but  it  is  no  child  of  Mr.  Salt’s,  but  a 
monster  of  his  own  creation.  That  gentleman  does 
not  pretend  that  the  note  would  do  more  for  its 
possessor  than  the  sovereign.  What  he  contends  for 
is,  that  his  system  would  provide  money  for  the  use 
of  those  who  have  capital,  without  requiring  them  to 
pay  a ruinous  and  usurious  interest  for  it.  And 
another  great  difference  would  be  that  we  should  be 
able  to  keep  the  notes  in  the  country  for  the  use  of 
the  people,  which  it  seems  we  cannot  do  with  the 
sovereign.  The  note,  like  the  sovereign,  must  always 
obtain  its  value,  if  made  the  sole  legal  tender-money ; 
for  it  would  thus  form  the  essential  medium  by  means 
of  which  a man  could  obtain  the  articles  he  required 
from  others  in  exchange  for  his  own.  And  yet  this 
value  would  not  be  spent  any  more  than  the  value  of 


the  sovereign,  but  only  transferred  to  another,  and 
always  obtaining  for  the  last  recipient  the  same 
value  as  he  gave  for  it.  Thus  it  flows  on  in  its  per- 
petual motion,  unchanging  and  unchanged  in  itself, 
but  changing,  as  it  rolls  along,  all  exchangeable 
things,  the  one  for  the  other,  and  thus  distributing 
the  whole  produce  of  industry  among  the  people  for 
their  use  and  consumption.  Like  the  trade  winds 
of  the  tropics,  with  their  never-ceasing  flow,  it  Avafts 
one  man’s  produce  to  others,  and  brings  back  in 
exchange  the  produce  of  others  to  him.  Your  con- 
temporary Avants  the  “ legend,”  and  says  the  legal 
tender  note  is  something  Avhich  does  not  exist  even 
in  imagination.  Were  the  notes  Avhich  did  our  Avork 
so  Avell  from  1707  till  1821  that  nebulous  thing  of 
Avhich  he  speaks?  Is  a stamped  piece  of  paper  not  a 
material  body  as  AA^ell  as  a stamped  piece  of  gold? 
The  “ cabalistic  Avords  ” of  promise  Avere  the  fabulous 
if  not  the  nebulous  part  of  the  story.  But  as 
everybody  kneAV  that  he  Avas  actually  paid  Avhen  he 
received  the  substantially  legal  note,  he  troubled  not 
himself  about  the  senseless  “ promise  to  pay.” 

I scarcely  think  1 need  occupy  your  space  in  ex- 
posing the  rest  of  the  rubbish  in  the  “ Times’  ” 
article.  His  readers  must  knoAv,  if  he  does  not,  that 
it  Avas  no  “ Avant  of  property  to  exchange  for  money  ” 
that  prevented  men  of  the  highest  credit  from  obtain- 
ing money  in  1847  any  more  than  noAv;  othei'Avise 
they  must  deny  that  either  Consols,  lands,  houses, 
manufactories,  or  even  silver  bullion  itself,  are  pro- 
perty, for  all  knoAv  that  each  and  all  of  these  Avere 
offered  in  vain  for  money  in  1847.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Salt’s  complaint  is  comprised  in  the  Avords 
“ I have  not  got  even  credit,”  “ I have  not  even  any 
“ property  that  I can  exchange  for  money,”  is  just  of 
a piece  Avith  the  other  fair  and  generous  statements 
of  which  the  lengthy  article  is  composed. 
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To  one  more  piece  of  stupidity  in  it  I must  draw 
attention  ere  I conclude.  The  writer  asserts  that  the 
State  undertook  not  to  pay  an  equivalent  value  in 

the  £ s.  d.  agreed  upon,  “ but  in  a fixed  quantity  of 
“ gold.” 

What,  then,  would  have  become  of  the  public 
creditor  had  gold  been  found  in  Australia  in  the 
quantities  once  expected  ? Had  it  become  as  plentiful 
as  brass  or  silver,  the  “ Times  ” would,  I suppose, 
have  stuck  to  the  “ pound  of  flesh  ” — the  120  grains 

of  gold  as  the  pound  sterling  due  to  the  creditor 

although  it  would,  in  such  a case,  have  procured  for 
the  recipient  only  one-twentieth,  or  a hundredth  part 
of  that  real  wealth  of  which  the  pound  sterling  was 
but  the  symbol  and  the  mere  convenient  instrument 
of  transfer  from  the  community  to  its  creditor. 

“ The  understanding  of  the  whole  nation  was  that 
“ the  debt  would  be  paid  in  what  was  then  meant  ■*  f ' 

“ by  a pound  sterling  in  gold.”  For  the  “ whole 
“ nation  ” read  the  “ Times  newspaper.”  For  who 
else  would  be  gold-ridden  enough  to  think  that  any 
lender  to  the  State  wanted  gold  excej)t  as  the  mere 
legal  instrument  for  possessing  himself  of  what  he 
really  did  want  as  interest  for  the  loan  of  his  wealth 
to  the  nation?  ^ ^ 

llut,  perhaps,  I am  taking  unnecessary  trouble  in 
thus  exposing  such  twaddle;  for  surely  no  reader  of 
the  “ Times  ” can  be  so  stupid  as  to  be*^  misled  by  it.  i i. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

December  26.  j 

Sir, — My  attention  has  this  day  been  directed  to 
an  article  in  the  “Economist”  of  Saturday  last,  headed 
“ The  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1845,”  and  I do  indeed 
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rejoice  to  find  that  out-and-out  bullionist  so  un- 
mercifully belabouring  “ Mercator  ” and  his  stupid 
bantling.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  clinch  the 
condemnation  of  this  most  ignorant  and  iniquitous 
measure,  and  to  deal  the  death-blow  to  its  advocates, 
this  stab  of  Brutus  does  it.  The  knell  of  that  master- 
piece of  tinkering  has  been  rung,  and  we  may  leave 
“ Mercator  ” and  the  “ Economist  ” to  snarl  over  the 
carcase,  while  we  take  higher  ground,  and  insist  upon 
this  mighty  country  being  supplied  with  a circulation 
befitting  her  vast  wealth  and  untiring  industry — 
a circulation  based  upon  the  true  ideal  of  a money 
medium  of  exchange.  We  want  an  abiding  national 
currencey ; not  one  that  eludes  the  grasp,  with  a Will- 
o’-the-Wisp  sort  of  mockery,  just  as  the  commercial 
gloom  becomes  most  intense.  Not  a quantity  of  an 
inconvertible  yellow  metal  locked  up  in  the  Bank 
cellars,  worthless,  and  worse  than  worthless,  as  curren- 
cy. At  this  advanced  age  of  the  world  and  of  science 
we  must  cease  to  conduct  our  interchanges  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  We  must 
cease  from  a system  which  scarcely  rises  above  direct 
barter,  inasmuch  as  we  now  insist  upon  bartering 
all  commodities,  for  one  single  commodity^  gold^  (or 
pretend  to  do  so,)  before  we  can  obtain  the  thing  we 
really  want.  We  insist  on  passing  every  exchangeable 
article  through  the  golden  gut  in  Threadneedle-street, 
before  we  can  obtain  the  articles  we  really  require  in 
exchange  for  those  we  want  to  part  with.  We  must 
cease  from  this  ingenious  device  for  hampering  trade 
and  crushing  industry,  and  adopt  a true  national 
medium  of  exchange,  a real  medium,  not  a sham  one, 
a perfect  legal  symbol  of  the  wealth  exchanged  by  it, 
yet  only  this  symbol.  Not  one  of  fiilse  “ promises  to 
“ pay  ” gold,  but  something  that  effectually  performs 
payment  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  promised  or 
desired.  We  want,  sir,  a currency  that  cannot  be 
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taken  away  from  ns  as  a mere  article  of  merchandise 
wlien  war  or  other  circnmstances  require  ns  to  send 
abroad  a minute  fraction  of  our  capital  in  the  shape 
of  gold.  In  short,  we  want  what  Mr.  Salt  so  felici- 
tuonsly  describes  in  his  last  smashing  letter  to  the 
“ Times  ” as  that  which,  ‘‘  while  it  passed  from  hand 
“ to  hand,  each  individual  in  its  course  parted  with 
“ what  he  did  not  Avant,  and  got  just  Avhat  he  did 
“ Avant;  and  having  it,  deemed  tliat  he  Avas  paid 
“ exactly  in  the  value  he  wiehed  to  po.^sess.^'  And 
this  Avished-for  value,  strange  to  say,  never  took  the 
form  of  gold,  for  nobody  Avanted  gold  save  the  gold- 
smith. We  Avant  something  like  Avhat  the  ‘‘  Times  ” 
advocated  so  Avarmly  in  April,  1 854,  Avhen  he  snegested 
that  the  State  should  take  the  issue  of  notes  into  her 
own  hands.  And  I Avonld  ask,  in  passing,  why  does 
this  high-principled  and  consistent  organ  noAV  draAV 
back  from  Avhat  it  so  al)ly  advocated  then?  And  it 
gold  be  really  the  only  species  of  Avealth  that  is 
Avorthy  of  being  represented  by  the  symbol  ot  Avealth 
— money — then,  in  the  name  of  Plutus,  let  the 
Government  issue  the  notes  in  exchange  tor  that 
metal;  but  then  let  them  keep  the  (fold  Avhen  they 
have  got  it,  and  thus  keep  a currency  for  home  uses, 
and  so  save  our  struggling,  toiling  sons  of  industry 
from  being  periodically  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
IMammon. 

The  “Economist”  attempts  Avith  considerable  cun- 
ning to  pooh  pooh  Avhat  he  terms  the  “ small  knot  ot 
“ inconvertibles,”  and  to  draAv  aAvay  public  attention 
from  the  grosser  evils  of  our  monetary  system  to  the 
unimportant  dispute  between  “ ]\Iercator  ” and 
himself.  But  in  this  artful  dodge  he  makes  a most 
groundless  assertion,  which  I must  beg  leave  to 
correct.  With  the  candour  of  his  party  he  asserts 
that  those  opponents  of  the  Act  of  1844,  A\diom  he 
designates  as  the  “ small  knot  of  inconvertibles. 
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“ indulge  in  the  dream  that  Avealth  can  be  created 
^ “ by  an  unlimited  issue  of  promises  to  pay^  upon 

“ condition  that  payment  is  never  demanded."  I chal- 
lenge the  “ Economist  ” to  produce  any  evidence  to 
warrant  such  a charge.  Neither  gold-money  nor  paper- 
money  can  produce  Avealth  of  themselves,  seeing  that 
both  are  alike  but  mere  agents  or  instruments  in 

* carrying  on  the  Avork  of  production,  and  are  only 

valuable  for  their  power  of  facilitating  exchanges  of 
Avealth,  and  thus  more  eftectually  carry  on  the  Avork 
of  creating  new  Avealth.  Nor  can  gold-money  do 
this  Avork  any  better  than  paper-money.  This  has 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  our  nation’s  history, 
and  any  sceptic  may  convince  himself  of  the  fact  by 
visiting  Scotland.  And  as  money  of  some  kind  is 
admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  essential  to  trade,  and  as 
Ave  cannot  prevent  our  gold-money  from  taking  unto 

• itself  Avings,  is  it  so  very  unreasonable  to  propose  an 

additional  quantity  of  paper  for  home  uses  in  lieu  of 
the  gold-money  that  has  fled  away?  Paper-money, 
too,  of  the  very  same  kind,  and  limited  in  quantity 
by  the  very  same  authority  as  that  noAV  in  circulation- 
to  the  extent  of  £14,475,000  ; paper-money  which 
Avould  also  ensure  a large  saving  to  the  nation,  both 

^ in  the  Avay  pointed  out  by  the  “ Times  ” of  the  15th 

April,  1854,  “ to  something  like  a million  a year,” 
and  also  in  the  Avealth  Ave  noAv  part  with  to  purchase 
^ the  expensive  material  of  which  our  metallic  currency 

is  composed.  And  because  A\^e  adAmcate  this  course; 
because  we  repudiate  the  miserable  fiction  of  the 
“ Economist’s  ” convertible  paper ; because  Ave 
denounce  as  a gross  absurdity  the  attempt  to  fix  to 
that  amount  of  general  value  which  a pound  sterling 
represents  the  same  invariable  quantity  of  one  single 
commodity,  the  metal,  gold;  because  AA^e  ridicule  this 
sage  attempt  to  override  a great  natural  laAv — the 
“ Economist,”  demurely  Aviping  his  mouth  after  his 
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advocacy  of  the  lictional  promise  to  pay  some 
£36, 172, 99a  of  liabilities,  with  only  £11,366,388  of 
bullion,  turns  round,  and  with  an  utter  disregard  for 
facts — though  professing  so  highly  to  venerate^  them 
— asserts  that  those  who  condemn  Peel’s  Bill  of  1819 
“ indulge  in  the  dream  that  wealth  can  be  created 
by  an  unlimited  issue  of  ‘ promises  to  ])ay.’  ” bhame 
on  you,  Mr.  “ Economist ! ” 

I would  only  observe  further  that  the  “ small  knot” 
he  so  sneeringly  alludes  to,  far  outnumbers  the 
Bank  Chartists.  For  if  we  remove  from  the  list 

all  who  are  merely  led  by  others  and  are  confessedly 
ignorant  of  the  question,  how  small  will  be  the  number 
of  those  who  can  offer  a reason  for  the  support  they 
give  to  the  Act  of  1844. 

I am  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 


December  28. 

Sir, There  is  something  extremely  disagreeable 

and  trying  to  the  temper  when  a man  is  led  into  that 
species  of  blunder  which,  in  homely  phrase,  is  termed 
“ putting  one’s  foot  into  it.”  And  it  is  doubly 
humiliating  to  the  man  who  plumes  himself  on  his 
superior  sagacity  and  tact.  Hence  the  irate  article 
in  your  contemporary’s  columns  of  yesterday.  By 
admitting  Mr.  Salt’s  letters  into  the  “ Times  ” he 
has  blindly  “put  his  foot  into  it;”  and,  enraged  at 
his  own  stupidity,  instead  of  setting  to  work  like  a 
man  and  scraping  himself  clean,  he  vents  his  wrath 
upon  poor  Mr.  Salt,  who  is  altogether  blameless. 
Like  the  old  fable  of  the  viper  and  the  file,  he 
thought  he  would  amuse  himself  with  this  bit  of 
Birmingham  stuff,  and  because  he  has  broken  his 
fangs  upon  it,  and  rendered  himself  powerless  for 
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mischief  for  some  time  to  come,  he  indignantly 
declares  such  “ old  files  ” to  be  nasty  indigestible 
stuff,  and  by  no  means  fit  for  the  delicate  stomachs 
of  his  readers,  the  tenderly-cared-for  public  of  the 
“ Times.”  He  draws  himself  up  with  great  dignity 
to  his  full  height  of  five  feet  nothing,  and  with  con- 
summate bathos  declares  that  “ the  time  of  the  public 
“ is  too  precious  to  be  trifled  witli  in  this  manner, 
“ and  we  take  the  liberty  of  informing  Mr.  Salt  that 
“ he  has  exhausted  his  tether,  and  we  cannot  admit 
“ anotlier  letter  on  the  subject.” 

Thus  ends  the  first  and  last  round  of  the  mill 
between  Mr.  Salt  and  the  “ Times.”  The  great 
organ  is  fairly  beaten — beaten  even  to  bellowing; 
soundly  thrashed  on  his  own  dunghill,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  underneath  his  own  foul  sheets,  and, 
like  the  recreant  biped  of  the  farm-yard,  when  safely 
ensconced  in  the  pigstye,  he  keeps  faintly  crowing  as 
though  he  were  the  victor.  “ The  present  (money) 
“ system  wants  no  explanation  whatever,”  quoth  he, 
“ it  explains  itself  to  those  who  can  read  or  can  see 
“ a note  changed  into  gold^  A clever  trick  cer- 
tainly, but  I should  think  wants  explanation.  “ If 
“ Mr.  Salt’s  system  were  an  honest  one  it  would  be 
“ equally  simple,”  crows  your  contemporary.  But 
Mr.  Salt  does  not  pretend  to  change  his  notes  into 
gold^  or  to  any  such  wizard  power,  but  only  to  ex- 
cha7ige  a legal-tender  note  for  such  articles  as  the 
possessor  of  the  note  requires  in  exchange  for  the 
article  he  gave  for  the  note.  “ Your  system  is  not 
“ honest,  Mr.  Salt,”  says  the  oracle,  “ for  we  have  asked 
“ you  for  the  very  words  you  would  engrave  on  your 
“ note,  and  you  won’t  tell  us.”  And  this  winter  would 
really  try  and  persuade  his  readers  that  a great  prin- 
ciple must  necessarily  be  false  because  some  trifling 
matter  of  detail  is  not  supplied ; and  in  this  case  one 
so  insignificant  that  the  fictional  words,  “ 1 promise 
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“ to  pay,”  answers  all  the  purpose.  “We  did  not  ask 

“ Mr.  Salt  for  an  imagination ; we  asked  him  for  the 

“ actual  formula,”  crows  your  contemporary.  A 

national  legal-tender  note,  of  which  we  have  now 

some  £14,475,000  circulating  on  the  very  basis  as 

those  proposed  by  Mr.  Salt,  is  here  cockily  assumed 

to  be  an  imagination!  “ Mr.  Salt  comes  to  us  with 

“a  great  discovery,”  says  Dunghill.  “Well,  show 

“ it.  All  the  answer  we  get  from  him  amounts  to 

“ this,  ‘ Oh,  I cannot  show  it,’  ” &c.  Now,  all  this 

loud  crowing  might  have  availed  but  for  that  fatal 

error  of  admitting  into  his  own  columns  those  ^ 

veins  of  truth  contained  in  Mr.  Salt’s  letter.  The 

“ Times’  ” reader  naturally  turns  to  these,  and,  alas  I 

for  the  editor’s  future  prestige^  he  there  finds  that 

Mr.  S.  has  fairly  shut  him  up ; and,  therefore,  resort 

is  had  to  the  dark  hints  as  to  Mr.  Salt’s  “ honesty,” 

and  his  “ serious  departure  from  fact,  though  we 

“ dare  say  unintentional.” 

What  would  you  have  done  without  the  gold  from 
California  and  Australia  ? roars  Mr.  Salt.  “We  neither 
know  nor  care,  chirps  the  discomfited  (;ditor.  “ It  ap- 
“ pears  to  have  made  very  little  difference,”  he  adds. 

So,  because  all  the  additional  millions  of  gold  that  have 
poured  into  England  since  the  late  discovery  of  the  ^ 

several  gold  regions  has  been  drained  away  from 
us  under  our  beautiful  system  of  crying  our  gold  at 
£3  175.  lO^d.  an  ounce,  however  great  the  increased 
demand  may  be,  the  “ Times  ” thinks  we  should  have 
had  quite  as  much  in  our  coffers  had  the  same  drain 
taken  place  without  the  additional  supply  being  there 
to  meet  it.  What  a happy  thought  1 What  a clever 
bit  of  special  pleading ! “ The  currency  of  a country,” 
continues  your  contemporary,  “is  only  a small  part 
“ of  its  wealth,  and  varies  according  to  the  general  \ 

“ wealth,  the  credit,  and  the  enterprise  of  a country.” 

Apply  this  assertion  to  this  country,  and  T ask  what 
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decrease  in  the  general  wealth,  or  credit,  or  enter- 
^ prise  of  the  country  has  occurred  during  the  last 

t^liree  or  four  months  to  lead  to  the  present  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  and  its  cent,  per  cent,  increase 
in  value?  “If  we  have  been  buying  rather  fast, 
“ and  contracting  debts  faster  than  we  had  means  to 
pay,  &c.”  13ut  show  that  such  has  been  the  case, 
’ Mr.  “’Times,”  and  it  might  avail  you.  And  when 

Mr.  Salt  does  advocate  “ inconvertible  paper,”  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  stigmatise  him  tor  it.  You  of  the 
“Times”  advocate  “inconvertible  paper Mr.  Salt 
does  not.  You  advocate  a paper  lU'ofessing  to  be 
^ always  convertible  into  a certain  fixed  amount  of 

gold,  while  you  know  the  Hank  has  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  gold  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Salt  advocates  a national  note  convertible  on  de^ 
maud  into  all  those  things  which  men  require,  at  the 
B market  price  of  the  day,  gold  included.  Mho,  then, 

I ask,  advocates  inconvertible  paper  so  loudly  as  the 
“ Times  ?”  I am  sorry  to  quote  so  much  from  your 
contemporary,  but  I believe  it  is  the  best  way  of 
showing  him  up.  He  goes  on  thus: — Mr.  Salts 
reasoning  is  this — that  a metallic  currency  is  a 
“ nuisance,  because  we  have  sometimes  enough  and 
, “ sometimes  not  enough.”  And  he  says  the  same 

charge  might  be  made  against  bread.  No  doubt  of 
it,  and  with  the  same  justice,  were  the  scarcity  of 
bread  caused  by  false  legislation,  like  the  scarcity 
^ of  money.  And  did  not  the  “ Times  ” bellow  the 

loudest  when  our  then  existing  laws  tended,  in  his 
opinion,  to  make  bread  dear  and  scarce  ? How  good 
in  the  “ Times  ” to  thus  produce  himself  as  our  pre- 
cedent for  crying  out  loudly  against  legalised  scarcity. 
Your  contemporary  next  talks  utter  nonsense,  as 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  when  he  speaks  of  a 
nation  as  well  as  an  individual  “ occasionally  want- 
“ ing  ready  money,  in  consequence  of  our  expenditure 
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“ in  advance  of  its  incomings.”  This  nation  can 
never  so  expend,  simply  because  she  has  no  one  to 
borrow  from,  as  the  individual  has.  The  facts  now 
occurring  in  this  country  are  therefore  ‘‘  marvellous,” 
“ anomalous,”  and  can  be  avoided  by  a monetary 
contrivance,  and  one  much  more  simple  than  our 
present  clumsy  and  most  imperfect  machine.  Next 
follows  the  charge  of  departure  from  fact  brought 
against  Mr.  Salt,  and  this  is  really  so  perfectly 
absurd  as  to  be  beneath  the  slightest  notice.  The 
long  quotation  from  that  gentleman’s  letter,  and  ot 
which  the  “ Times  ” affirms  that  “ there  is  hardly 
a word  true,”  states  nothing  but  what  every  one 
knows  existed  from  1797  till  1821.  And  it  is  the 
very  truth  of  it  that  makes  it  so  bitter  a pill  for  the 
“ Times  ” and  so  wholesome  a one  for  his  readers  to 
swallow. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

New  Yeai''s-day^  1856. 

SlR^ — In  the  money  article  of  this  morning’s 
“ Times  ” I find  the  following  paragraph  : — “ The 
“ whole  of  the  £416,000  in  gold  brought  by  the 
“ Donald  M‘Kay  is  understood  to  have  been  purchased 
“ for  transmission  to  the  Bank  of  France.”  Now,  as 
there  is  nothing  like  a case  in  point,  I ask  “ Mercator  ” 
to  explain,  in  connection  with  this  fact,  his  assertion 
that  “the  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
“ circulation  rests  exclusively  with  the  community  at 
“ large.  No  law  or  authority  interferes  with  their 
“ free  discretion  ; they  may  bring  in  gold  or  they  may 
“ take  it  out  without  let  or  hindrance.” 

“ Mercator”  admits  “the  present  pressure”  and 
the  “demand  for  capital”  (meaning  by  that  word 
gold),  and  therefore  he  admits  that  we  do  want  gold. 


What,  then,  prevents  this  wealthy  country  from 
securing  for  her  own  use  the  cargo  of  this  metal  on 
the  Donald  M‘Kay  ? Can  he  give  any  other  answer 
to  the  question  but  the  true  one,  viz.,  that  the  existing 
law  fixes  the  price  to  be  given  for  it  in  this  country  ; 
that  only  £3  ils.  9d.  an  ounce  can  be  obtained  lor 
it  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  its  greatly 
enhanced  value  caused  by  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  the  metal  arising  out  of  the  war.  And  as  hot  i 
France  and  Russia  are  as  much  in  want  of  gold  as 
ourselves,  and  having  no  insane  law  to  prevent  then 
giving  the  equivalent  value  in  other  things  for  the 
enhanced  commodity,  they  are  able  to  carry  it  oft 
triumphantly,  from  under  our  very  nose,  huch,  then, 
is  an  example  of  the  “ free  and  unrestricted  competi- 
“ tion  ” spoken  of  by  “ Mercator,”  and  enjoyed  bv 
the  people  of  this  country  under  the  elastic  Act  ot 
1844  “ This  is  sound  and  legitimate  free  tratle  in 

“currency,”  quoth  “Mercator;”  “the  commimity 
“ are  in  this  respect  perfectly  free  agents  ; neither 
“ law  nor  authority  interferes  with  them,  and  thus 
“ the  reo-ulation  of  the  amount  of  currency  is  strictly 
“ in  the  hands  of  the  public:'  Happy  public  to  ha  ve 
such  a remedy  for  pressure  at  hand  ! Stupid  public 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  secure  the  precious 
metal  on  the  Donald  M‘Kay  ! Generous  public,  to 
prefer  paying  into  the  pockets  of  the  money -lendei 
from  7 to  12  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  exchange ! And  in  the  face  of  this 
departure  from  our  shores  of  the  golden  cargo  of  the 
Donald  MTvay,  your  contemporary,  m the  article 
referred  to,  says,  “ Whatever  devices  may  be  resoiTed 
“ to  nothing  can  do  away  with  the  annual  requiie- 
“ ments  for  bullion  to  meet  all  the  excessive  imposts 
“ the  war  occasions.  Hence  our  powers  of  continuing 
“ the  war  must  depend  exclusively  upon  our  powers  of 
“ qetiini]  gold."  Might  I recommend  to  your  coiitem- 
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porary’s  calm  consideration  the  words  of  a certain 
wise  king,  who  tells  us  with  some  authority,  “ How 
“ much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  to  get  gold, 

“ and  to  get  understanding  rather  than  silver.” 

When  our  rulers  get  wisdom  enough  to  repeal  a law 
Avliich  absurdly  attempts  to  set  aside  the  great  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  they  will  find  that  they 
can  get  gold  fast  enough.  Meantime,  as  gold  is  so 
indispensable,  I would  suggest  to  them  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  keep  such  cargoes  as  that  of  the 
Donald  M‘Kay,  even  at  the  expense  of  breaking  the 
law,  as  we  did  in  1847.  Your  contemporary,  after 
pointing  out  the  absolute  necessity  for  our  getting 
gold,  consoles  himself  and  readei’s  with  these 
words — “ As  we  possess  the  power  (of  getting  gold), 

“ liowever,  to  a greater  extent  than  any  other  country, 

“ such  a condition  ought  not  to  be  considered  a hard 
“ one.”  And  yet  despite  this  greater  power,  we 
behold  a still  greater  carry  off  “the  whole  of  the 
“ £416,000  of  gold  brought  by  the  Donald  M‘Kay  !” 

That  greater  power  being  given  to  France  by  our  own 
wisdom-wanting  legislators  ! Unfortunate  England  ! 

— ridden  to  exhaustion  by  a phantom — blinded  to 

her  real  interests  by  a few  grains  of  glittering 

gold  dust  flung  in  her  face  by  the  tools  of  some 

scheming  millionaires  ! — when  will  you  shake  yourself 

free  from  their  toils,  and  rise  in  all  the  majesty  of  thy 

former  greatness  ? Enslaved  England — nay,  start 

not  at  the  word,  nor  frown.  True  vour  laws  make 

aliens  free.  But  behold  your  workhouse  slaves,  your 

factory  slaves,  your  agricultural  slaves,  the  worn, 

wasted,  ill  clothed,  ill  fed  serfs  of  your  own  soil,  and 

speak  not  of  freedom,  but  hide  thy  face  for  very 

shame  at  the  recollection  of  tliat  once  free  and 

“ merry  England,”  now  become  the  willing,  or  rather  t 

ignorant  slave  of  a gold-worshipping  moneyocracy  ! 

But  to  return  to  your  contemporary.  After 
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supposing  what  might  have  been  the  results  if  our 
' expenditure  had  exceeded  certain  limits,  by  no  means 

very  clearly  defined,  he  adds,  “ It  is  true  that  in  case 
“ of  mismanagement  on  this  point,  one  legitimate 
“ palliative  is  open  to  us,  and  it  is  well  that  such  is 
“ the  fact,  since  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  into  what 
“ mistakes  Government  may  yet  be  led  by  the  frequent 
* “ repetition  of  the  phrases  that  in  the  conduct  of  the 

“ struggle  money  is  not  to  be  considered.  * * * 

“ Satisfaction,  therefore,  may  be  felt  that  in  the 
“ unlikely  event  of  the  Government  being  rash 
“ enough  to  bring  this  truth  to  a practical  test,  there 
^ “ would  still  be  a means  of  averting  the  peril  that 

“ would  ensue.”  And  what  think  you,  sir,  is  this 
palliative  for  Government  mismanagement  ? The 
“ Times  ” shall  speak  for  himself.  “ The  present  con- 
“ stitution  of  the  currency  leaves  us  always  with  a 
» “ magnificent  expedient  for  any  sudden  emergency. 

“ An  issue  of  £l  notes  might  set  free  at  any  time 
“ prohably  not  less  than  £20,000,000  of  hiillionA 
Mercy  on  us,  Avhat  is  the  “ Times  ” going  to  do  ? Is 
this  filling  the  sails  before  putting  the  helm  hard  a 
lee,  and  bringing  the  old  ship  right  round  in  the 
teeth  of  the  tempest  that  Avould  arise  in  Thread- 
« needle-street?  Vain  inquiry  ; — who  can  foretell  the 

course  of  woman  or  the  “ Times  ?” 

— Variable  as  the  shade 

^ By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made.” 

All  I can  say  is,  that  Avhenever  the  skipper  gives 
the  order  “ Let  go  and  haul,”  I will  lend  a Avilling 
hand  to  bring  the  ill-manned  tub  round  into  the  course 
of  truth  and  justice. 

Before  concluding,  I would  just  observe,  that  your 
contemporary,  throughout  the  article  referred  to, 
» most  grievously  confounds  the  means  of  carrying  on 

the  war  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  home  commerce. 
The  question  for  our  consideration  is  not  whether  gold 
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is  necessary  to  the  proper  provisioning  and  moving 
onr  army  in  the  East.  This  no  one  disputes.  But 
the  cpiestion  is,  whether  we  can  send  away  the  gold 
for  those  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  at 
home  as  our  currency  for  internal  trade.  Wliether, 
in  fact,  we  can  do  what  the  “ Times  ’’  and  other  metal- 
lists seem  to  think  possible,  “ eat  our  cake  and  yet 
“ keep  it.”  And,  as  everybody,  save  the  few  who 
are  blinded  by  prejudice,  knows  that  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  all-important  question  ai-ises — “ Is  the 
“ country  to  do  as  she  best  can  without  a currency^ 
“ or  shall  we  substitute  another  material  in  every 
“ way  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  gold?” 
This  appears  to  me  the  question  that  must  be  forced 
upon  the  early  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  this 
the  “ Times  ” seems  to  shun,  whether  wilfully  or 

ignorantly  I pretend  not  to  say. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 


January  5. 

Sir, I have  just  perused,  with  pleasure,  your 

able  article  on  Mr.  Tooke’s  powerful  protest  against 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  I tliink  no  one  can 
read  the  pamphlet  without  admitting  the  complete 
demolition  of  that  imbecile  measure;  and  so  far  it  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  monetary  reform 
at  the  present  time.  But  with  you  I consider  the 
remedy  proposed  by  him  most  inadequate  to  the 
emergency,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to  save  us 
from  those  dire  disturbances  in  the  commercial 
atmosphere  which  have  periodically  visited  this 
country,  with  such  desolating  consequences,  since  the 
enactment  of  Peel’s  Bill  of  1819.  Although  a close 
observer  of  facts  during  a long  and  active  life,  and 
although  he  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  prices,  the  circulation  and  finance,  and  brought  a 
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highly  masculine  mind  and  a clear  intellect  to  bear 
^ upon  them,  yet  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Tooke  condemn- 

ing the  Act  of  1844,  while  he  supports  that  of  1819, 
and  from  certain  passages  in  his  pamphlet  I am 
j forced  to  the  conviction  (and  I say  it  with  much 

I deference)  that  Mr.  Tooke  has  never  attained  to  a 

clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  real  nature 
( and  functions  of  money.  After  all  his  experience^  of 

^ the  past,  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  salvation 

j aftbrded  to  this  country  by  means  of  a paper  cur- 

rency, and  which  for  a period  of  22  years  performed 
the  whole  work  of  production  and  distribution  as 
efiectually  as  gold,  he  remains  a metallist  still, 
and  considers  money  only  a commodity  which  is 
bartered  for  other  things,  according  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  all  exchanges  made  by  direct  barter. 
Mr.  Tooke  never  has  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  a 
• true  money  medium — a money  which  should  simply 

represent  the  value  of  the  commodity  given  for  it. 
And  being  this  legally  constituted  representative  of 
all  things  valuable,  will  command  for  its  possessor 
in  the  markets  of  the  country  any  article  or  articles 
of  equivalent  value.  While,  therefore,  I rejoice  at 
Mr.  Tooke’s  being  in  the  field  against  the  Act  of 
, 1844,  I confess  I cannot  understand  how  he  can 

consistently  support  the  Act  of  1819  while  de- 
nouncing that  of  1844.  Although  the  latter  Act 
has  greatly  aggravated  the  evils  contained  in  the 
former,  and  brought  them  into  more  active  opera- 
tion by  the  stringent  efforts  made  therein  to  assi- 
milate our  mixed  currency  to  one  purely  metallic, 
yet  the  evils  we  complain  of  were  all  in  existence 
under  the  Act  of  1819,  and  the  principle  of  both 
bills  is  precisely  one  and  the  same.  I confess  I 
like  to  see  a principle  fully  carried  out,  because 
I believe  this  to  be  the  best  test  of  its  soundness 
or  the  contrary ; and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
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greater  development,  by  the  Act  of  1844,  of  the  ^ 

evils  which  lay  smouldering  in  that  of  1819,  for  the 
demand  now  made  by  the  nation  for  a complete 
revisal  of  our  monetary  system. 

The  principle  of  the  Bill  of  1819  was  to  restore 
metallic  payments — what  Mr.  Tooke  and  many  others 
improperly  term  “cash  payments.”  The  notes  in  ^ 

circulation  after  it  passed  into  law  professed  to 
represent  gold,  and  tlierefore  gold  Avas  supposed  to  be 
held  in  readiness  to  be  given  in  excliange  for  them  on 
demand.  But  this  principle  was  not  acted  up  to. 

Gold  was  not  held  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  the 
notes  in  circulation;  and  although  all  went  well  so 
long  as  nothing  happened  to  shake  confidence  in  these 
promises,  yet  when  any  thing  occurred  to  create  doubt 
or  difficulty,  the  promise  to  pay  gold  was  proved  a 
fiction. 

It  was  this  fact  that  led  Sir  R.  Peel  and  those  with  • 

him  to  revise  the  laAv  of  1819,  and,  believing  its 
principle  to  be  sound,  they  endeavoured  to  make  the 
currency  more  what  it  pretended  to  be — namely,  an 
assimilation  to  one  purely  metallic.  I therefore  can- 
not see  how  Mr.  Tooke  can  meet  the  objections  taken 
to  the  law  as  it  existed  before  1844  by  Sir  IL  Peel 
and  others,  and  made  by  them  the  chief  ground  upon  • 

Avhich  they  advocated  the  more  stringent  statute  of 
1844.  It  Avas  “because  the  Bill  of  1819,”  as  Sir  C. 

Wood  said  in  his  speech  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1848,  4 

“ could  not  be  carried  out  Avithout  the  bill  of  1844. 

“ The  Act  of  1844  was  indispensable  to  carry  its  (the 
“ Act  of  1819)  principle  into  effect — namely,  the 
“ convertibility  of  paper  into  gold.”  Mr.  Tooke 
endeavours  to  overturn  this  position,  but  I think 
utterly  fails.  He  asks  whether  there  ever  Avas  a mo- 
ment of  that  interval,  from  1819  to  1844,  in  which  * 

the  paper  of  solvent  banks,  or  banks  professing  to  be 
solvent,  Avas  not  convertible?  Noav,  we  know  that 
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the  Bank  of  England  itself  Avas  only  saved  from 
stopping  payment  by  the  discovery  of  a box  of  £1 
notes,  Avhich  Avere  issued  instead  of  gold  to  those 
demanding  the  latter.  And  the  number  of  banks 
which  failed  under  that  laAv,  from  inal)ility  to  pay 
their  notes  in  coin,  sIioavs  tliat  the  laAv  Avas  Avorthless 
to  maintain  the  convertibility  when  any  j)ressure 
arose.  I confess,  tliei'cd'ore,  I cannot  see  any  paradox 
in  Sir  R.  Peel’s  statement  “ that  convertibilitv  as 
“ secured  by  the  hiAv  of  1819  offered  no  guarantee 
“ for  the  maintenance  of  cash  payments,”  meaning 
payments  in  specie.  All  Avho  reflect  at  all  must  admit 
that  Avliile  the  laAv  alloAved  bankers  to  issue  notes  at 
discretion,  subject  only  to  the  penalty  of  having  to 
pay  them  in  gold  on  demand,  they  Avere  very  likely 
to  issue  far  beyond  Avhat  their  stock  of  metal  Avould 
warrant,  in  the  hope  that  gold  would  not  be  de- 
manded— a hope  generally  realised  because  nobody 
Avanted  gold  for  their  notes  as  long  as  these  circulated 
freely,  and  performed  all  the  functions  of  money. 
But  the  indisputable  argument  against  the  pretended 
con  Avertible  system  enacted  in  1819  is  the  simple  fact, 
that  neither  in  the  Bank  of  England,  nor  in  any  other 
bank  of  issue,  had  they  gold  enough  in  hand  to  pay 
w their  notes  in  circulation,  and  often  not  sufficient 

for  one-half  or  one- third  of  them.  And  because  pay- 
ment in  gold  Avas  never  demanded,  Mr.  Tooke  ai-gues, 
“ that  there  never  has  been  any  instance  of  failure 
“ in  carrying  out  the  Act  of  1819.”  Might  we  not 
conclude  from  the  same  premises  that  the  notes  would 
have  done  the  Avork  of  currency  quite  as  Avell,  if  not 
better,  Avithout  this  dormant  poAver  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold  on  demand?  Mr.  Tooke  has  very  ablyshoAAUi 
that  his  predictions  of  evil  consequences  from  the  Act 
of  1844  have  been  fulfilled  in  1847  and  1855;  but 
could  not  the  first  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  other  able  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill  of  1819,  Avith  equal  truth  have 
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shown  that  all  their  fears  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Act  of  1819  had  been  more  than  realised  in  1825  and 
1837?  And  for  such  evils  Mr.  Tooke  oilers  no  remedy 
whatever,  but  appears  quite  ready  to  revert  to  a sys- 
tem the  evils  of  which  were  so  evident  to  all,  that 
even  its  author  and  its  stoutest  advocates  were  forced 
to  admit  them,  and  to  declare  the  necessity  of  a 
“complement”  to  the  Act  for  their  removal,  but  wliich 
complement  only  aggravated  those  evils,  instead  of 
removing  them. 

Mr.  Tooke’s  attempt,  in  Sec.  7,  to  disprove  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  issue  money  appears  to 
me  a great  failure,  and  a needless  one.  “ The  fnne- 
“ tion  of  Government,”  he  says,  “ is  confined  to  the 
“ coinage  or  stamping  ” the  metallic  money.  “ It 
“ does  not  issue  the  coin,  in  any  propcir  sense  of  the 
“ word  issue.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the  principal 
“ channel  througli  which  the  coin  is  received  from  the 
“ Mint,  and  issued  to  the  public.”  And  he  asks, 
“ how  the  functions  of  Government  in  the  coinage  of 
“ gold,  leaving  as  it  does  to  others  the  issue  of  gold 
“ so  coined,  bears  any  similitude  to  tlie  creation,  or, 
“ as  it  is  termed,  the  coining  of  money  and  the  issue 
“ paper  in  the  shape  of  bank-notes.”  But  does  not 
]\Ir.  Tooke  altogether  mistake  the  object  of  those  who, 
like  myself,  advocate  a national  paper  money  ? That 
object  has  no  more  connection  with  Government  being 
the  direct  issuers  of  this  paper-money  to  tlie  public 
than  it  has  with  their  issuing  the  gold-money.  The 
source  of  issue,  as  with  the  coin,  would  be  the  Mint; 
but  the  national  notes  would  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  banks  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  the  metal  coinage.  Mr.  Tooke  would 
seem  to  infer  that  Government  are  to  create  notes  and 
issue  them  direct  to  the  public,  instead  of  merely 
prepare  such  for  the  use  of  bankers  and  others  deal- 
ing in  money,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  legi- 
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timate  business.  What  he  says  as  to  “ a flagrant 
“ abuse  in  the  way  of  fraud,”  and  “ illicit  gain  at  the 
“ expense  of  their  subjects,”  as  a consequence  of  Go- 
vernment’s taking  the  creation  of  paper-money  into 
their  own  hands,  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  this  coun- 
try. For  we  may  truly  say,  the  people  are  their  own 
government  in  all  such  matters.  The  object  of  adopt- 
ing one  Imperial  paper-money — made  a legal  tender, 
is  to  secure  us  against  false  paper  professing  to  do 
what  the  promisers  have  no  power  to  perform.  It  is 
to  secure  a stable  and  undeniably  safe  circulation  for 
the  use  of  the  people;  one  against  which  there  never 
could  be  a breath  of  suspicion,  and  which  could  never 
be  depreciated,  because  the  nation  itself,  through  its 
executive,  the  Government,  would  guarantee  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  notes  in  payment  of  taxes  and  duties. 
And  a further  object  would  be  to  save  the  people  the 
large  sums  they  now  pay  in  interest  for  advances  of 
portions  of  the  very  £14,000,000  sterling  which  they 
first  authorise  the  Bank  of  England  to  create,  and  then 
borrow  through  their  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Instead  of  this  the  Bank  and  others  should  pay  the 
State  for  the  use  of  these  very  notes,  and  thereby  yield 
a considerable  amount  of  revenue,  and  to  this  extent 
lighten  the  burden  of  taxation. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  ^MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

January  10. 

Sir, The  columns  of  this  morning’s  “ Times  ” 

contain  another  long  letter  from  “ Mercator,”  on  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  I most  gladly 
acknowledge  and  applaud  the  ability  with  which  he 
defends  the  measure  on  this  occasion.  The  lettei  is 
a lucid  exposition  of  the  principles  upon  wliich  the 
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Bill  of  1844  wcas  founded,  and  the  writer  is  entitled 
:o  the  thanks  of  all  those  who  desire  to  see  those 
principles  calmly  and  dispassionately  investigated. 
Admitting  the  principle  and  object  of  the  Bill  of 
1819  to  be  a return  to  specie  payments — what  Mr. 
Tooke,  in  liis  pamphlet,  just  pubiishe(l,  approvingly 
describes  as  a law  “ whereby  all  obligations  expressed 
in  terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  made 
payable  in  coin  of  standard  weight  and  fineness  at 
the  will  of  the  holder  of  the  paper  or  other  obligation” 
—the  argument  of  “ Mercator  ” for  the  necessity  of 
the  “ complement”  Act  of  1844,  cannot  be  refuted. 
He  indisputably  shows,  by  facts  too  stubborn  to  be 
set  aside,  that  Bie  Act  of  1819  afforded  no  security 
for  payments  in  specie.  ‘‘  Mercator  ” describes  the 
course  of  action  under  that  law  almost  in  the  words 
used  by  me  in  my  letter,  commenting  on  Mr.  Tooke  s 
pamphlet,  which  appeared  in  your  columns  of  the  8th 
instant.  He  shows  that  the  Bank  had  power  to 
make  unlimited  issues^  the  power  only  ceasing  when 
gold  was  exhausted ; and,  therefore,  a drain  of  gold  in 
its  earlier  stages  Avas  not  felt.  “All  went  Avell 
“ notAvithstanding,”  continues  “ Mercator,”  “ until  the 
gold  Avas  reduced  to  a very  low  amount.  Then  arose 
a sudden  alarm  for  the  safety  of  specie  payments ; 
every  strange  resource  Avas  invoked  in  the  last 
extremity  to  obAuate  this  evil  ; a parcel  of  old 
“ discarded  £1  notes  Avas  draAvn  from  a refuse  cellar 
“ in  1825;  the  assistance  of  the  Bank  of  France  was 
ignominiously  sought  in  1837,  and  thus  the  last 
extremity,  the  actual  failure  to  pay  in  gold,  Avas 

narroA\dy  avoided.” 

It  Avill  puzzle  both  the  “ Economist  ” and  ^Mr. 
Tooke  to  shoAV  us  hoAv  we  are  to  avoid  a repetition  of 
these  degrading  scenes  by  merely  repealing  the  Act  of 
1844.  The  fact  is,  that  this  “ complement  ” attempts 
to  carrv  out  honestly  and  effectually  Avhat  the  laAV  of 
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1819  only  n’ominally  professed  to  do.  Under  the 
^ latter  Act  the  Bank  might  issue  £25,4G7,910  in  notes 

all  promising  to  pcnj  gold  on  demand^  and  yet  possess 
only  £2,459^,510  of  bullion  Avherewith  to  pay  them, 
as  tlie  Bank  returns  shoAV  Avas  really  the  case  in 
February,  1826  ! And  I ask,  can  anything  justify  so 
false  and  rotten  a system  as  this?  Are  Ave  unable 

* to  devise  a monetary  system  that  Avill  relieve  us  from 

the  disgrace  of  proclaiming  a fiction  on  the  very  face 
of  it?  Shame  on  us  if  A\^e  cannot ! 

Happy  for  us  that  stamped  pieces  of  paper,  once 
made  legal-tenders,  perform  all  the  functions  of  money 
^ as  well  as  stamped  pieces  of  metal;  otherwise  the  de- 

mand for  gold  in  exchange  for  notes  would  have  long 
ere  this  rendered  England,  and  her  false  promises  to 
pay  gold,  proverbial.  “ To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
“ this  state  of  things,”  says  “ Mercator,”  “ the  Bill  of 

• “ 1844  Avas  passed,  and  the  poAver  of  issuing  notes  sub- 

“ jected  to  a positive  and  clearly-defined  restriction.” 
Noav,  Avhile  I am  directly  opposed  to  “ Mercator  ” on 
the  principle  of  a money  medium  of  exchange,  yet  I 
candidly  confess  myself  altogether  in  his  favour  on 
this  occasion.  If  a man  advocates  a system  of  specie 
payments  as  constituting  the  “ orthodox  or  catholic 

« “ faith  in  the  matter  of  the  currency  of  this  country,” 

then  is  he  bound  to  adopt  measures  that  Avill,  as  far  as 
possible,  secure  this;  and  not  rest  content  Avith  the 
^ mere  sham  Avhich  the  facts  stated  in  “ Mercator’s  ” 

letter  proclaim  the  Bill  of  1819  to  have  been  as  far 
as  securing  the  payment  of  notes  in  specie  went.  If 
specie  payments  are  essential  to  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  this  country,  as  Mr.  Tooke  and  other 
opponents  of  the  Act  of  1844  assert,  then  let  the  means 
for  securing  such  be  made  real.  Let  specie  be  kept  in 
^ quantity  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  notes  Avhich  promise 

gold  on  demand.  This  Avould  make  the  law  a reality 
instead  of  a fiction  and  mockerv,  Avhen  the  hour  of 
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]>aiiic  and  consequent  run  lor  gold  arrives.  It  is 
])erfectly  true  that  the  “ complement  of  1844  ” has 
( ([ually  failed  to  secure  tlie  convertibility  with  that 
of  1819 ; and  every  attempt  must  fail  wliicli  does  not 
•’ully  carry  out  the  principle  of  assimilating  our  cir- 
culation to  one  purely  metallic,  by  only  issuing  notes 
.IS  representations  of  the  gold  held  for  them.  And 
IS  this  is  admitted  to  be  impossible,  and  the  issue 
)f  £14,475,000  without  gold  is  authorised  in  conse- 
[uence,  why  not  openly  admit  the  principle  of  thus 
ssuing  a certain  amount  of  paper-money  for  the 
nirposes  of  home  trade,  paying  the  revenues,  &c.,  on 
the  basis  and  security  of  the  general  wealth  of  the 
nation,  instead  of  pretending  that  they  are  always 
payable  in  a certain  quantity  of  one  metal,  when 
3very  one  who  looks  at  the  Bank  returns  must  sec; 
that  there  is  no  means  of  doing  this?  Shall  we  go  on 
for  ever  proclaiming  a fiction,  merely  to  uphold  the 
obsolete  theory  that  money  must  be  made  of  metal? 

But  while  “ Mercator  ” completely  silences  those 
cvho  prefer  the  Bill  of  1819  on  principle  to  that  of 
1844,  he  altogether  fails  to  produce  any  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  latter  Act  has  in  any  way  removed  tlie 
evil  arising  out  of  the  former.  Speaking  of  the  panics 
and  pressures  which  frequently  arose  under  the  system 
existing  before  the  Act  of  1844,  he  says  “ they  spread 
“ over  the  whole  country  in  the  most  extensive  and 
“ aggravated  forms,  and  a state  of  alarm,  distress,  and 
“ confusion  was  generated,  ivith  which  the  present 
“ gradual.,  regulated.,  and  ivholesome  (? ) pressure 
“ will  bear  a very  favourable  contrast.”  But  why 
stop  at  the  present  occasion?  Why  not  make  the 
contrast  with  what  occurred  in  1847,  and  then  say 
if  things  were  ever  worse  under  the  Act  of  1819? 
“ Mercator,”  and  those  wlio  think  with  him,  condemn 
the  system  existing  under  the  Bill  of  1819  as  most 
pernicious,  and  Mr.  Tooke  and  his  party  condemn,  as 
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equally  virulent,  tlie  Act  ot  1844.  And  I ask  whether 
^ this  is  not  strong  proof  that  those  who  condemn  both 

hills  as  most  prejudicial  to  the  country  are  in  the 
right?  1 consider  “ iUercator  ” perfectly  correct  in 
viewing  the  notes  in  the  till  of  the  banking  depart- 
ment as  part  of  the  circulation.  They  are  as  much 
at  the  command  of  the  public  then  as  when  taken 
from  that  joint-stock  bank  to  the  till  of  any  other. 
And  “ Mercator  ” quite  confirms  Avhat  I said  in  my 
pamphlet  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  in 
refutation  of  Lord  Overstone’s  assertion,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
^ Commons  in  1848,  “that  the  effects  ol  the  suspension 

“ of  the  Act  of  1844  were  produced  l»y  acting  upon 
“ the  imagination  of  the  community.”  I there 
stated  that  “ by  the  suspension  of  the  Act  the 
“ circulation  was  increased  ad  libitum ; notes  were 
“ now  to  he  had  on  good  security  to  any  amount.” 
And  “ Mercator  ” now  affirms  that  the  “ true  effect 
“ of  the  suspension  of  the  Act  was  to  restore  to  the 
“ banking  department  the  unlimited  power  of  issuing 
“ notes^  and  all  the  effects  of  increased  circulation 
“ followed.”  But  cannot  “ Mercator  ” perceive  the 
inevitable  conclusion  arising  out  of  this  admission — 
„ namely,  that  the  whole  of  the  panic  and  pressure  in 

1847  arose  from  a want  of  the  circulating  medium 
caused  entirely  by  this  stringent  Act  of  1844;  a want 
unwarrantable  and  most  uncalled  for,  because  the 
wealth  and  capital  of  the  country,  for  the  interchange 
of  which  a money  medium  is  essential,  was  just  as 
great  before  the  suspension  of  the  Act  as  after  it? 

One  observation  more  and  I have  done.  “ Mer- 
“ cator,”  alluding  to  the  power  now  afforded  to  the 
public  of  watching  the  ffuctuations  in  the  amount  of 
the  reserve,  says,  “ we  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of 
“ this  simple  and  wise  precaution.”  I ask,  who  are 
reaping  these  fruits,  the  community  at  large,  or  a 
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few  only  of  the  most  wealthy  capitalists  in  this 
country  ? * 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

January  12. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ M.,”  whose  letter  * 

appears  in  your  columns  of  to-day,  has  paid  me  the 
high  compliment  of  mentioning  my  name  amongst 
others  whom  he  considers  capable  of  turning  to  good 
account  against  the  bullionists  that  bugbear  deprecia- 
tion; and  which  is  supposed  to  form  an  inherent  ^ 

quality  of  a currency  not  convertible  on  demand  into 
a fixed  portion  of  one  commodity — gold.  But  I think 
“ M.”  has  himself  sufficiently  exposed  the  worthless- 
ness of  any  objection  on  this  score  to  a properly- 
regulated  national  currency,  based  on  the  credit  and  * 

wealth  of  the  country.  All  money,  ip  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  whether  made  of  paper  or  metal,  is  only 
a symbol  or  representative  of  a portion  of  value ; and, 
therefore,  of  all  things  possessing  value,  of  all  articles 
composing  our  wealth,  and  not  of  one  or  two  metals 
only,  such  as  gold  and  silver.  It  plainly  follows, 
that,  although  money  may  fall  in  relative  value  to  » 

any  one  commodity — be  it  corn,  cattle,  iron,  or  gold 
— we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  money  is 
consequently  depreciated;  for  on  close  investigation  ^ 

we  should  find  that  the  one  or  two  articles  for  which 
more  money  must  be  given  had  become  appreciated, 
or  of  enhanced  value,  in  relation  to  other  commo- 
dities in  general.  And  just  as  more  of  these  would 
have  to  be  given  for  the  articles  which  had  risen 
in  value,  (were  exchanges  made  by  direct  barter,) 
so  more  of  the  symbol,  money,  which  represents  all  ^ 

these  articles,  must  be  given  for  them  when  a money  ‘ 
medium  is  employed.  Take,  for  illustration,  wheat 
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or  gold  under  a system  of  pure  barter,  and  suppose 
^ that,  either  from  a reduced  supply  of,  or  increased 

demand  for,  these  articles,  more  of  all  other  things 
be  given  in  exchange  for  them  than  formerly,  should 
we  be  justified  in  saying  that  all  those  other  articles 
were  depreciated?  Would  it  not  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  the  two  commodities,  gold  and  wheat,  had 

* advanced  in  value  relatively  to  wealth  generally? 

All  other  things  remaining  at  the  same  relative  value 
to  each  other,  proves  that  they  had  in  no  way  changed; 
but  that  the  change  had  taken  place  in  the  two  articles 
only.  These  had  increased  in  value  while  all  other 

^ things  continued  as  before.  Now,  carry  out  the 

same  illustration,  with  the  addition  of  a money 
medium,  the  exchangeable  representative  of  all  these 
things:  we  shall  then  find  that  the  money  has  not 
depreciated  because  more  of  it  is  now  given  for  the 

• two  articles  mentioned.  Money,  as  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  all  articles,  only  indicates  the  laryer 
portion  of  other  things  now  given  in  exchange  for 
those  articles  whose  value  has  become  enhanced. 
Neither  the  money  nor  the  articles  it  represents  have 
become  depreciated.  They  remain  unchanged.  The 
change  has  been  in  the  gold  and  wheat,  and  in  them 

* alone. 

Yet,  when  the  increased  demand  for  gold  during 
the  late  war  enlianced  the  value  of  this  commodity 
^ in  relation  to  other  things,  and  more  money  was  in 

consequence  given  for  it  than  before  this  extraor- 
dinary demand,  a great  number  of  our  statesmen, 
under  the  gross  delusion  that  gold  could  not  change 
in  value  because  we  had  fixed  a price  upon  it,  came 
to  the  false  conclusion  that  our  paper-money  had 
depreciated  in  value ; and  the  cry  went  forth  accord- 
^ ingiy-  Instead  of  perceiving  that  gold  had  become 

enhanced  in  value  as  a commodity,  owing  to  the 
increased  demand,  and  which  they  would  at  once 
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liave  perceived  had  the  commodity  been  any  other 
than  gold,  they  insisted  that  bank-notes,  which  in 
themselves  have  no  value,  but  merely  represent  the 
articles  parted  with  for  them,  had  become  depreciated 
in  value.  Rather  than  admit  that  gold,  which  they 
considered  to  be  the  only  real  money,  could  change 
in  value,  they  absurdly  argued  that  bank-notes,  which 
had  no  intrinsic  value,  had  become  depreciated. 

Rad  as  was  the  system  of  issues  adopted  by  Pitt 
under  the  Restriction  Act,  there  never  has  been 
shown  any  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that 
more  notes  were  issued  tlian  the  wealth  and  require- 
ments of  the  nation  warranted;  and  without  this 
were  the  case  our  money  could  not  be  depreciated. 
What  does  John  Stuart  Mill  say  on  this  question? 
“ The  state  of  Europe  at  that  time  (during  the 
“ Bank  restriction)  was  such,  there  was  so  unusual 
“ an  absorption  of  the  precious  metals,  by  hoarding 
“ and  by  the  military  chests  of  the  vast  armies 
“ Avliicli  then  desolated  the  Continent,  that  the  value 
“ of  the  standard  (?)  itself  was  very  considerably 
“ raised;  and  the  best  authorities,  among  whom  it  is 
“ sufficient  to  name  Mr.  Tooke,  have,  after  elaborate 
“ investigation,  satisfied  themselves  that  the  dif- 
“ ference  between  paper  and  bullion  was  not  greater 
“ than  the  enhancement  in  value  of  gold  itself  and 
“ that  the  paper,  though  depreciated  relatively  to 
“ the  then  value  of  gold,  did  not  sink  below  the 
“ ordinary  value  at  other  times,  either  of  gold  or  of 
“ convertible  paper.” 

Your  correspondent  “ M.”  is  perfectly  correct  in 
asserting,  that  “ If  the  cause  be  merely  the  increased 
“ price  of  gold  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  that  metal, 
“ then  paper-money  ought  to  he  depreciated^  In 
fact  it  must  be  so,  if  by  “ depreciated  money  ” we 
merely  mean  that  one  article  has  become  enhanced 
in  relative  value  to  others.  But  to  argue  that  this 
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is  necessarily  an  evil,  and  that  it  arises  out  ot  the 
use  of  paper-money,  is  not  less  unreasonable  than  to 
argue  that  sovereigns  have  become  depreciated  be- 
cause twice  as  many  of  them  are  now  given  for  the 
same  quantity  of  Avheat  as  were  given  in  1852. 

Your  correspondent  is  also  quite  right  when  he 
says,  that  instead  of  legislating  to  keep  paper-money 
on  a par  with  a fixed  quantity  of  one  article — gold, 
and  thereby  causing  all  the  hardships  arising  from  a 
scarcity  of  money,  we  should  legislate  so  that  paper- 
money  should  rise  and  fall  in  relation  to  gold,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  commodities.  For  this  is  only  to 
say,  that  these  other  commodities,  of  which  money  is 
but  the  exchangeable  representative,  should  be  allowed 
to  1‘ise  and  fall  in  relation  to  gold,  as  they  are  in 
relation  to  each  other.  “ J\I.”  expresses  his  meaning 
very  clearly  in  these  words:  “We  ought  to  legislate 
“ so  that  the  (paper-money)  power  of  purchasing 
“ gold  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  accordance 
“ with  the  natural  law  of  wealth.”  And  he  refers 
to  Mr.  Norman’s  erroneous  opinions,  as  stated  on 
evidence,  “that  paper  should  fluctuate  with  gold, 

“ because  it  represents  gold,”  as  being  the  great  . 
error  of  the  bullionists.  In  this,  too,  he  is  perfectly 
correct.  And  they  (the  bullionists)  fall  into  this  error 
because  they  do  not  perceive  that  money  really 
represents  all  other  commodities  for  which  it  is 
exchanged  as  much  as  it  does  gold;  and  that  gold 
itself,  when  made  into  money,  is  only  this  exchange- 
able representative  of  all  commodities,  gold  included. 
And  as  long  as  it  continues  as  money  it  is  of  no 
other  use  whatever  but  as  this  representative ; for  as 
soon  as  it  is  made  use  of  as  a commodity  for  any 
other  purpose  it  ceases  to  be  money.  They  seem 
unable  to  realise  the  true  nature  of  money  as  a 
7nere  middle  thing  between  two  others,  which  are 
exchanged  for  each  other;  and  that  onr  national 
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wealth  consists  of  all  these  other  things,  and  not  of 

this  money  medium.  Well  may  “ M.”  ask,  “What  * 

“ evils  could  we  suffer  under  a depreciated  paper 
“ currency  whicli  we  do  not  suffer  now?”  Mean- 
ing by  a depreciated  currency  one  that  sometimes 
bought  more  and  sometimes  less  of  gold,  like  all 
otlier  things. 

We  should  escape  all  those  evils  which,  under  our  * 

existing  system,  press  so  heavily  upon  us;  and  I 
know  of  none  to  take  their  place  under  a sound 
system  of  paper-money,  guarded  as  that  would  be 
by  the  people  themselves,  for  whose  use  it  is  created. 

Over-issues  is  the  sole  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  * 

and  there  are  many  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
effectually  prevented.  Eeal  depreciation  from  this 
cause  must  never  for  one  moment  be  permitted, 
because  a large  portion  of  the  community  would  be 
injured  thereby  and  unjustly  dealt  with;  and  any 
thing  calculated  to  produce  injustice  to  any  class 
must  not  for  an  instant  be  countenanced. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 


January  21,  185G. 

SiK, — I observe  in  your  columns  of  to-day  a 
proposed  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
tlie  parish  of  Eochdale,  praying  for  the  early  con- 
sideration of  the  House  to  certain  propositions 
contained  therein  for  altering  and  amending  the 
national  currency;  and  although  I cannot  concede 
my  unconditional  acceptance  of  all  the  terms  of  the 
petition,  yet  I rejoice  to  see  the  movement  extending 
itself  in  Lancashire,  and  that  our  manufacturing 
community  is  at  last  awakened  to  the  grievous 
injury  done  to  both  masters  and  operatives  by  our 
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existing  monetary  system,  and  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a radical  reform  of  our  currency  laws. 

The  scheme  sketched  out  by  the  petitioners  I 
consider  a sound  one  in  principle,  but  wanting  in 
simplicity.  Four  years  ago  I stated,  in  a pamphlet 
then  published,  that  “in  our  national  debt,  para- 
“ doxical  though  it  might  appear,  England  possessed 
“ the  means  of  establishing  a currency  for  home 
“ uses,  the  most  perfect  and  secure  that  can  well 
“ be  imagined,”  and  I remain  of  the  same  opinion 
still.  But  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  large  portion 
of  our  national  property  represented  by  Consols,  as 
a valuable  basis  for  our  national  currencv,  I see  no 
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necessity  for  so  complicated  a process  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Eochdale  petitioners.  Let  there  be  a 
Eoyal  National  Bank  of  Issue,  as  suggested,  but  let 
it  be  nothing  more.  It  sliould  form  a mere  counter- 
part of  the  Eoyal  Mint,  coining  or  creating  paper- 
money  for  the  use  of  the  community,  as  the  Mint 
does  the  metallic.  But  the  distribution  of  both  the 
paper-money  and  the  metallic  amongst  the  people, 
for  the  uses  for  which  they  are  required,  should  be 
left  to  bankers,  private  and  joint-stock.  Such 
parties  should  be  supplied  by  the  issue  department 
with  national  notes  in  exchange  for  Consols.  These 
latter  must  be  lodged  with  the  authorities  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  a tax  of  1 per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
the  notes,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  circulation. 
Tlie  Bank  of  England  would  thus  be  able  to  possess 
herself  of  £11,015,100  in  these  notes,  the  sum  owing 
to  her  by  the  State,  on  dejwsiting  the  Government 
securities  now  held  by  her  for  this  amount.  Other 
banks  might  either  obtain  these  from  the  Bank  of 
England  on  similar  securities  to  those  now  given  for 
her  promissory  notes,  or  they  might  obtain  them 
direct  from  the  State  Issue  Department  on  a deposit 
of  Consols. 
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The  banking  establishments  of  the  country  would 
thus  be  able  to  obtain  notes  according  to  the  wants  of 
their  customers,  and  to  any  amount  re(j[uired  for  legi- 
timate operations ; and  the  expansion  of  the  currency 
would  thus  be  effectually  secured.  And  to  admit  of 
a corresponding  contriiction  of  the  circulation  the 
holders  of  notes  thus  obtained  on  a deposit  of  Consols 
should  be  permitted  to  pay  into  the  issue  department 
any  amount  of  notes  of  not  less  value  than  £2000, 
when  the  charge  of  1 per  cent,  upon  tlie  amount  so 
repaid  would  cease.  The  issues  thus  made  on  deposit 
of  Consols  would,  therefore,  expand  and  contract  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  wants  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. As  long  as  the  notes  remained  in  circulation, 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  banker,  he  would,  as  I have 
said,  pay  1 per  cent,  to  the  State,  leaving  him  still 
in  receipt  of  2 per  cent,  on  his  Consols,  Should  he 
at  any  time  find  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  till  more 
than  his  constituents  required — that  is  to  say  more 
than  he  could  employ  profitably  in  legitimate  bank- 
ing business — he  would  only  have  to  take  them  to  the 
issue  department  and  exchange  them  for  his  Consols. 

The  State  would  thus  obtain  a perfectly  free  circu- 
lation, capable  of  expansion  and  contraction,  corres- 
ponding to  the  nation’s  wants.  No  one  possessed  of 
real  wealth  could  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining, at  a fair  rate  of  discount,  the  exchangeable 
symbol  of  that  wealth.  And  suppose  the  rate  charged 
to  be  4 per  cent.,  this  would  give  the  banker  a profit 
of  6 per  cent,  on  his  capital,  as  he  would  still  be 
receiving  2 per  cent,  on  the  Consols  deposited  with 
the  Bank  of  Issue.  I perfectly  agree  with  the 
Eochdale  petitioners  that  these  notes  should  be  the 
“ only  and  universal  currency  of  the  nation.”  As 
the  legal- tender  and  sole  money  medium,  these  notes 
would  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  the  real  wealth  of 
the  nation  beyond  the  amount  of  gold  which  their 
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issue  might  set  free  for  purposes  of  foreign  trade. 
^ Tliey  would  form  only  the  symbol  of  wealth,  and 

their  office  would  be  simply  to  facilitate  the  exchanges 
and  distribution  of  that  wealth,  and  which,  after  all, 
is  the  only  object  and  purpose  of  all  money  of  what- 
ever material  it  may  be  made. 

I have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  fact  that  money 
is  a mere  machine  for  the  better  circulation  of  wealth. 
And  this  is  admirably  explained  by  that  great  master, 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  second  chapter  of  Book  II.  Ilis 
definition  of  a guinea  will  equally  apply  to  notes 
issued  by  the  State,  as  proposed.  A guinea,”  says 
^ Dr.  Smith,  “ may  be  considered  as  a bill  for  a certain 

“ quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences  upon  all 
“ the  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood.”  This  is  the 
true  character  of  money.  It  is  a legal  warrant  for 
so  much  wealth,  and  of  which  wealth  the  holder  of 
the  warrant  can  possess  himself  in  any  of  the  nation’s 
markets.  AVhat,  I ask,  are  the  taxes  of  a country 
but  a portion  of  its  produce  given  up  to  the  State  by 
the  people?  But  how  is  this  given  up?  Not  in  the 
produce  itself,  but  in  the  money  symbol,  or  repre- 
sentative of  this  produce.  Each  individual  gives  the 
Government  a bill  on  himself  or  other  possessors  of 
^ national  produce  for  the  amount  required  from  him. 

These  bills  are  handed  over  to  those  employed  by  the 
State  and  to  the  national  creditors — to  all,  in  fact, 
for  whose  provision  taxes  are  imposed;  and  they 
obtain  payment  of  these  bills — whether  made  of  gold 
or  paper — in  the  markets  of  the  country,  by  giving 
them  up  in  exchange  for  all  those  articles  which  they 
really  want,  and  which  must  have  been  made  over  to 
Government  for  their  use  had  no  such  convenient 
instrument  as  money  existed. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 
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January  24,  1856. 

Sir, — In  tbe  “ Times  ” of  to-day  “ Mercator  ” 
makes  wliat  he  terms  “ one  more  effort  to  clear  away 
“ the  mists  and  obscurity  which  have  been  thrown 
“ around  the  question  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.” 
The  subject,  he  says,  “ is  not  in  itself  intricate  or 
“ obscure,  and,  if  the  public  would  only  believe  it, 
“ they  will  find  it  simple  and  easily  intelligible.” 
But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  question.  A thing  may  be 
very  simple  and  easily  intelligible,  and  yet  be  very 
unpleasant  and  very  objectionable.  Tliere  is  nothing 
whatever  obscure  or  unintelligible  in  a man’s  putting 
a pistol  to  your  ear  and  demanding  your  purse  or 
your  life,  but  the  act  is  disagreeable,  and  either 
alternative  repugnant  to  our  natural  instincts.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  Act  of  1844;  there  is  nothing  obscure 
about  it  if  people  would  only  regard  facts.  Whatever 
mists  may  have  hung  around  it  at  one  time,  were 
all  blown  away  by  that  desolating  whirlwind  which 
swept  over  us  in  1847.  It  was  laid  bare  enough 
then,  and  all  its  hideousness  brought  to  light ; and, 
like  other  evil  acts,  it  could  not  bear  the  light  thus 
thrown  upon  it,  and  was  accordingly  sentenced  to 
suspension  for  the  relief  of  the  body  politic,  whose 
veins  it  liad  nearly  sucked  dry,  and  thereby  paralysed 
our  whole  frame.  If  the  Act  did  not  produce  the 
convulsions  of  that  period  how  came  its  suspension 
to  put  an  end  to  them  ? And  while  it  remained  in 
force  what  did  it  to  stay  the  plague?  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing!  For  it  was  only  when  it  was 
cast  aside  and  made  obsolete  that  relief  came.  “ I 
“ think,”  said  Lord  Overstone,  (qy.  Mercator?)  in 
reply  to  question  5126  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1848,  “ I think  the  Act  has  com- 
“ pletely  realized  all  that  was  reasonably  expected  of 
“ it,  and  has  verified  every  principle  upon  which 


“ it  was  established.”  But  what  did  the  Act  realize? 
It  realized  so  severe  a monetary  panic  that  nothing 
but  its  own  destruction  could  relieve  it ; and  this,  too, 
after  its  advocates  had  promised  that  it  would  alleviate 
if  not  altogether  prevent,  all  such  panics  ? It  further 
realized  the  ruin  of  many  solvent  firms  and  indivi- 
duals ; and  forced  thousands  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
same  precipice,  and  who  were  alone  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  suspension  of  the  Act  itself.  And  yet 
“ Mercator”  and  Lord  Overstone  (if  they  be  not  one 
and  the  same)  both  think  that  the  Act  “ completely 
“ realized  all  that  was  reasonably  expected  of  it.” 

In  the  letter  in  to-day’s  “ Times  ” I find  nothing  that 
has  not  been  stated  before  by  the  writer,  and  over- 
thrown as  often  as  stated.  “ Mercator  ” first  obscures 
the  subject,  instead  of  “ clearing  away  the  mists,” 
by  telling  us  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to 
secure  “ cash  payments,”  inferring  evidently  that 
“ cash  payments  ” can  only  be  made  in  metal.  But 
“ cash  payments  ” properly  means  “ ready  money 
“payments.”  The  word  “cash”  derived  from  the 
French  word  caisse”  a chest,  means  money  at 
hand,  in  the  chest  or  desk.  “ Cash  payments  ” 
were,  therefore,  as  common  during  the  Kestriction 
Act,  when  we  were  without  a metallic  circulation,  as 
at  present  with  a circulation  of  promissory  notes 
without  the  gold  to  pay  them  with.  Why  then  not 
use  the  term  “metallic  payments,”  and  not  misuse  a 
phrase  calculated  to  lead  ignorant  people  to  suppose 
that  under  a system  of  paper-money,  payment  is 
never  really  made,  but  deferred  indefinitely?  “ Mer- 
“ cator”  next  says,  the  Act  “had  direct  reference 
“ only  to  the  safety  of  the  monetary  system.”  Well, 
granted  it  were  so  theoretically ; but  if  it  be  proved 
in  practice  to  have  only  endangered  the  monetary 
system  and  greatly  injured  the  commercial  condition 
of  the  country,  if  it  has  been  fairly  weighed  in  the 
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lia  lance  and  ibuml  wanting,  ot  what  value  are  its 
n.rposes?  The  success  or  failure  ot  tlie  Act, 

‘‘  NIercator  ” savs,  must  be  tested  by  its  effects  in 
iiieserving  the  safety  of  the  monetary  system;  but  it 
that  monetary  system  be  itself  vicious  aiic 
oljcctionable,  of  what  value  is  »»  At't  f 
secure  its  safety?  We  admit  all  that  Jleicator 
sa  vs  about  the  contraction  of  notes  on  bullion  bemo 
w'thdrawn,  and  we  all  know  its  depressing  efiects 
u ion  trade,  and  the  injury  done  thereby  to  the 
irdustrious  classes;  and  we  have,  as  he  ‘ say s, 

“ A practical  illustration  of  the  effects  ot  the  Act  in 
“ the  present  state  of  monetary  affairs ; these  eflects 
biing  to  enrich  greatly  the  large  capitalists  and 
11  oney  lenders,  and  to  impoverish  to  a corresponding 
e ctent  the  commercial  and  producing  classes.  Ai 
all  that  “Mercator”  says  respecting  the  various 
devices  of  bankers  to  meet  the  demands  of  tl  eii 
depositors  in  times  of  pressure  may  be  pertectly  tine 
hut  this  in  no  way  touches  the  real  (luestion  at  issii  , 
r ainely,  is  it  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  thus  render 
t ie  circulation  for  home  purposes  depeni  ent  “ tn  ely 
i pon  the  possession  of  one  article  of  wealth,  and  that 
t rticle  in  great  demand  throughout  t.ie  woild,  am 
Iherefore,  ever  liable  to  be  taken  from  you. 

i he  real  question  to  be  settled. 

“ Mercator  ’’  next  proceeds  to  show  what  he  sup- 
poses  would  be  the  effect  of  an  increased  ‘^sue  of  bank- 
notes in  the  present  state  ot  our  affairs,  and  heie  that 
1 ucid  subject  “ the  exchanges  ” is  lugged  in  to  aid  hiin 
n clearing  away  the  mists.  These,  he  says,  are  bai  y 
,t  par.  Bullion  is  on  the  point  of  going  out  of  he 
,;ountry— a “ proof  conclusive  that  our  cuculation  is 
‘ not  too  high  in  value,  and  therefore  it  is  not  deficient 
‘ in  amount  when  compared  with  the  cuculation 
‘ other  countries.”  Now,  what  ba-fo  *o  do  wit 

the  circulation  of  other  countries?  What  we  want 
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f ii  circulation  of  our  own,  one  made  independent  ot 

* other  countries — one  that  will  free  us  from  all  trouble 

and  anxiety  about  “ the  exchanges.  And 
causes  all  the  terror  of  an  “ adverse  exchange 
Nothing  but  our  choosing  to  make  our  home  circula- 
tion dependent  upon  an  article  of  merchandize ; for 
what,  in  fact,  are  these  exchanges?  Are  they_  not 
merely  a comparison  of  the  value  of  gold  arid  sil\  ei 
in  the  markets  of  the  several  countries  trading  with 
us  and  with  each  other?  And  were  not  tnese  metals 
our  money  or  circulating  medium — were  they  only 
commodities  and  nothing  more — we  should  know  no 
^ more  of  “ adverse  exchanges”  when  they  varied  in  value 

in  different  countries,  than  we  now  do  when  cotton  or 
calico,  silk  or  wool,  iron  or  copper  thus  vary  in  value. 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  the  “ balance  of  trade,” 
and  I am  sorry  to  see  some  of  our  ablest  monetary 
reformers  at  faidt  on  this  subject.  The  common 
notion  is,  that  when  our  imports  exceed^  in  value  ouv 
exports,  a balance  remains  as  something  peculiar. 
But  what  is  this  balance  when  sent  in  gold  but  an 
export — a mere  commodity  like  all  the  rest  of  our 
exports?  therefore  should  it  be  excluded  fiom 

the  list  of  our  exports  any  more  than  other  commo- 
f dities  made  use  of  in  foreign  commerce?  Wliether 

this  “ balance,”  so-called,  be  sent  in  gold  or  silver,  it 
is  still  an  export  of  our  wealth,  as  much  as  anything 
t else,  and  did  we  not  happen  to  make  our  money  of 

these  materials  they  never  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  anything  else  nor  made  thus  exceptional. 
Tliese  metals  are  as  much  tlie  produce  of  our  own 
industry  as  any  other  commodity ; and,  if  sent  abroad 
to  be  exchanged  for  foreign  produce,  are  as  much  a 
portion  of  our  exports,  as  the  foreign  produce  obtained 
^ for  them  is  a portion  of  our  imports.  Then  why  not 

class  them  among  our  exports  like  everything  else 
sent  abroad  in  commerce  ? 
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This  absurd  exemption  and  consequent  absurdity 
of  a “ balance  of  trade,”  where  trade  is  only  a sim- 
ple exchange  of  produce  for  produce,  has  arisen 
solely  from  our  money  being  made  of  tliese  articles, 
gold  and  silver;  so  that  when  they  are  exported 
as  mere  metals  for  foreign  commerce  tliey  are  some- 
thing much  more  valuable  to  us  as  our  circu- 
lating medium.  And  it  is  the  loss  of  this  medium 
and  not  the  loss  of  the  metals,  that  makes  their 
export  so  great  an  evil  and  so  hurtful  to  the  country. 
But  the  penalty  is  a self-imposed  one;  for  if  we  had 
the  wisdom  to  make  our  home  circulation  of  stamped 
pieces  of  paper  instead  of  stamped  piecns  of  metal  we 
should  no  more  feel  the  outgoings  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  common  course  of  commerce  tlian  we  now  do 
that  of  iron  or  brass,  and  Ave  should  cease  to  hear  of 
that  impossible  thing,  “ a balance  of  trade.” 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  II.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 


February  2. 

Sir, — I find  that  while  many  men  are  Avilling  to 
admit  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  our 
possession  of  a paper  circulation  for  internal  com- 
merce and  other  home  uses,  based  either  upon  Consols, 
the  annual  taxation  of  the  country,  or  some  other 
undoubted  securities,  they  are  alarmed  lest  difficulties 
should  arise  in  carrying  on  our  foreign  trade  were  we 
to  adopt  such  an  economical  system ; and  the  question, 
“ But  what  Avould  you  do  with  the  foreigner— how 
“ are  Ave  to  carry  on  our  foreign  commerce?”  is  one 
continually  put ‘to  me.  Will  you,  therefore,  alloAv 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  expose 
with  the  hope  of  overcoming  them — the  groundless 
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the  delusion  that  foreign  commerce  is  in  some  Avay 
connected  with  and  dependent  on  the  money  of  the 
country — the  national  legal-tender.  One  Avould  sup- 
pose tliat  a very  little  reliection  Avould  convince  them 
tliat  tlie  currency  of  a nation  is  solely  for  home 
purposes,  and  can  have  nothing  Avliatever  to  do  with 
foreign  trade.  For  example,  Avlien  a merchant  sends 
abroad  1000  sovereigns,  to  enable  him  to  pay  a 
balance  OAving,  lie  sends  them,  not  as  money  Avith 
Avhicli  liis  agent  can  directly  settle  the  account,  but 
simply  as  so  mucli  metal,  as  a mere  commodity,  to  be 
sold  like  any  other /or  the  money  of  the  country  where 
the  balance  has  to  be  paid. 

Tlie  stamp  or  national  symbol  upon  the  soA'ereign, 
Avhich  makes  it  English  money — the  current  legal- 
tender  in  tliis  country — in  no  Avay  helps  the  merchant 
to  settle  Ids  account  in  a foreign  country.  If  this 
be  OAving  in  America  the  amount  must  be  paid  in 
dollars,  and  tlie  sovereign  Avill  not  be  accepted. 
True,  they  will  buy  the  money  of  that  and  other 
countries;  and  this  is  just  what  they  do,  and  nothing 
more.  But  will  not  other  commodities  do  the  same? 
Thus  the  moment  the  sovereigns  leave  our  shore  they 
cease  to  be  money,  and  are  only  so  many  ounces  of 
gold  of  a certain  fineness,  and  they  must  be  sold  for 
the  money  of  other  countries  before  any  balance 
OAving  there  can  be  paid,  or  purchases  made  in  the 
markets  of  those  countries. 

The  fact  of  this  commodity  being  our  money  has 
no  value  Avhatever  Avith  the  merchant  AAdio  exports  it, 
for  this  can  in  no  Avay  aid  him  either  in  paying  a 
balance  or  in  making  a purchase  in  a foreign  mar- 
ket. It  is  as  a mere  commodity  that  he  sends  the 
sovereigns  abroad;  and,  were  it  only  this  to  the 
nation,  Ave  could  spare  it  Avith  as  little  inconvenience 
as  Ave  do  iron  or  calicoes.  But,  while  it  is  only  tlie 
commodity  gold  to  the  exporter,  it  is  something 
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much  more  valuable  to  the  uation.  As  our  money  ■. 

— as  our  circulating  medium — it  is  indispensable  to  • 

our  social  existence. 

Some  men  seem  unable  to  distinguish  this  dif- 
ference, and  suppose  the  sovereign  to  be  as  much 
money  in  foreign  countries  as  in  England.  But  j 

it  is  no  such  thing.  A loadstone  to  the  superficial 
observer  will  appear  but  a dull,  cold  piece  ot 
iron,  but  it  is  the  ferriim  invum  to  those  who  look 
deeper;  and  by  its  magic  power  enables  man  to  i 

track  the  pathless  ocean  through  darkness  and  stoim. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  sovereign:  to  the  material 
mind  its  whole  value  appears  to  lie  in  the  lump  ot  ^ j 

gold ; but  it  contains  a hidden  princiide,  conveyed  to  I 

it  by  that  national  stamp  of  authority  which  enables 
it  to  take  the  form  of  each  and  every  exchangeable 
thing  in  its  turn,  and  by  this  magic  power  to  convert  \ 

each  individual’s  produce  into  those  articles,  the  pro-  « 

duce  of  others,  which  he  desires  to  obtain  in  exchange 
for  his  own.  But  the  merchant  wants  not  this  magic 
power  in  what  he  sends  abroad — it  is  worthless  to 
him ; he  wants  the  material  substance  alone,  the  mere 
metal  gold.  And  I therefore  ask,  why  should  we 
suppose  that  any  difficulty  would  arise  in  carrying 
on  our  foreign  trade  when  we  ceased  to  have  these  ^ 

stamped  pieces  of  metal  in  circulation,  seeing  that 
the  stamp  in  no  way  helps  the  merchant?  Gold  as  a 
mere  commodity  is  all  that  he  wants,  and  this  we 
should  have  in  greater  abundance  than  ever  when  we 
no  longer  used  it  in  our  home  circulation. 

I repeat,  therefore,  that  the  currency  of  a nation  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her  foreign  commerce.  It 
is  solely  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and 
for  this  very  reason  should  be  rendered  incapable  of 
being  made  use  of  elsewhere  as  mere  merchandise. 

And  when  the  “ Times  ” wrote  these  words,  “ Sup- 
“ posing  this  circulation  (the  circulation  of  this 


; 
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“ country)  to  l)e  re(|uired  solely  for  internal  com- 
“ merce,  no  necessity  could  exist  for  gold  being  held 
“ against  any  portion  of  it.  A deposit  of • Govern- 
“ ment  stock,  or  the  fact  of  its  being  receivable  for 
“ duties,  would  at  all  times  keep  it  from  fluctuation 
“ in  value,”  he  yielded  up  the  very  key  of  his  posi- 
tion— he  gave  up  his  Malakoff ! ’VIdietlier,  like  that 
great  master  in  the  art  of  war,  Gortscliakoif,  he  has 
prepared  a bridge  on  which  to  pass  over  to  the  other 
side,  I pretend  not  to  say ; but  if  not,  then  the  sooner 
he  does  so  the  better,  or  he  will  speedily  And  himself 
the  victim  of  a system  the  most  irrational  and  worth- 
less that  ever  held  man  in  thraldom. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

March  1,  1856. 

Sir, — I should  not  have  troubled  you  with  any 
observations  on  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Thursday  last,  for  the  deplorable  ignorance  there 
displayed  rendered  comment  unnecessary,  had  not 
Sir  C.  Wood  come  forward  and  favoured  the  House 
with  a repetition  of  the  late  Sir  B.  Peel’s  deflnition 
of  a pound,  and  which  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet 
appears  to  have  adopted  as  his  own;  and  as  our 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  of  course  looked  upon  as  a high 
authority  on  questions  of  money  and  finance,  I think 
it  necessary  to  expose  once  more  the  great  ignorance 
of  those  who,  like  Sir  C.  Wood,  define  a pound  to  be 
“ simply  a fixed  quantity  of  standard  gold.”  That 
gentleman,  and  all  who  think  with  him,  may  easily 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  worthlessness  of  their  defini- 
tion, by  melting  down  a sovereign,  and  then  taking 
it  into  any  shop  in  London  and  presenting  it  as  a 
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pound.  If  Sir  C.  Wood  can,  with  all  his  powers  of 
Di-atoiy,  persuade  any  tradesman,  or  other  person  out 
of  Bedlam,  to  take  his  “ simple  fixed  quantity  of 
“ standard  gold  ” as  a pound,  I am  ready  to  confess 
my  total  ignorance  of  the  question,  and  to  acknoAV- 
ledge  that  he  and  those  who  coincide  in  his  vicAvs  are 
perl'ectly  capable  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

Did  Sir  C.  Wood  CA^er  ask  himself  “ How  came 
“ 123  grains  of  gold  to  be  the  quantity  of  this  metal 
“ fixed  upon  to  represent  the  pound?”  Must  not 
the  gold  have  been  measured  by  some  other  thing 
than  itself,  when  this  precise  portion  Avas  first  fixed 
upon  as  that  which  contained  the  Amine  of  a pound  ? 
And  if  the  pound  sterling  itself  did  not  form  the 
measure  on  that  occasion,  can  Sir  C.  Wood  inform 
us  Avhat  did  ? Was  it  not  because  123  grains  of 
gold  were  found,  in  relation  to  other  commodities, 
to  contain  Audue  to  the  amount  signified  by  our  then 
existing  pound  that  this  quantity  Avas  fixed  upon  ? 
And  if  the  pound  thus  measured  the  gold  before  it 
was  made  into  a sovereign, — the  representative  of  that 
pound, — it  surely  must  follow  that  this  money  pound 
must  have  existed  before  there  was  such  a thing  as  a 
gold  representative  of  it,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
simply  this  quantity  of  gold.” 

As  I have  already  stated  at  some  length  in  your 
columns,  the  money  pound  is  only  a certain  portion 
of  value,  and  the  sovereign  in  England  and  the  one 
pound  note  in  Scotland  are  alike  mere  representa- 
tives of  this  portion,  and  constructed  by  the  people 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  exchanges  of 
things  possessing  value. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 
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August  5,  1856. 

Sir, — An  article  in  this  morning’s  “ Times,” 
announcing  the  publication  of  the  half-yearly  account 
of  the  trade  of  the  country,  contains  several  obser- 
vations based  upon  tlie  ancient  and  long-exploded 
mercantile  theory,  and  evincing  so  much  ignorance  of 
the  real  source  of  national  Avealtli  and  prosperity, 
that  I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  affording  me  space 
in  your  valuable  columns  to  make  a public  exposure 
of  them. 

The  writer  rejoices  in  the  vast  increase  of  our 
exports  as  proof  of  a corresponding  increase  of  na- 
tional wealth.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  imports — 
and  not  only  to  the  money  value  of  tliese,  but  to  the 
nature  of  the  articles  composing  them, — for  on  tliis 
alone  depends  the  real  advantage  of  foreign  trade  to  a 
nation — your  contemporary,  in  common  AAuth  many 
other  sensible  people,  concludes  that  Avhat  a nation 
exports — sends  out  of  the  country  for  the  use  of  other 
nations — must  necessarily  increase  her  OAvn  Avealth. 
And  altliough  the  individual  merchant  who  acted  on 
this  principle  and  estimated  his  wealth  solely  by  Avhat 
he  parted  Avith,  and  Avithout  reference  to  his  returns 
in  exchange  for  this,  Avoidd  be  set  doAvn  as  insane, 
yet,  as  regards  the  nation  at  large,  this  is  considered 
a certain  criterion  by  Avhich  Ave  can  estimate  our 
increasing  or  declining  wealth  and  prosperity. 

But  a nation,  like  an  individual,  is  only  so  much 
poorer  by  Avhat  she  parts  Avith;  and,  therefore,  this 
mere  parting  Avith  valuable  property  forms  a A^ry 
insufficient  datum  for  any  conclusion  respecting 
increase  of  national  Avealth.  It  certainly  tells  con- 
clusively of  a fearful  and  an  increasing  amount  of 
toil  borne  by  our  labouring  classes,  and  it  also  tells  of 
the  increase  of  individual  Avealth. 

But  this  increase,  I am  prepared  to  prove,  may. 
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and  too  frequently  does,  take  place  without  any 
increase  of  national  wealth,  hut  at  a mere  correspond- 
ing decrease  of  the  wealth  of  other  individuals  of  the 
community.  For  example,  a merchant  may  export 
valuable  commodities,  say  cotton  or  woollen  goods,  to 
the  value  of  £20,000 ; and  thus  far  both  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  nation  are  only  so  much  poorer.  They 
have  parted  with  wealth  to  that  extent ; and  suppose 
the  vessel  on  which  the  goods  are  shipped  founders 
at  sea,  what  is  the  consequence  ? According  to  the 
“ Times,”  this  export,  as  going  to  swell  the  total,  will 
help  to  prove  an  increase  of  national  wealth,  while 
the  real  fact  is  that  the  country  is  poorer  to  the 
extent  of  its  value.  The  goods  are  as  utterly  lost  to 
the  country  as  though  they  had  been  burnt  at  the 
manufactory.  But  not  so  with  the  merchant.  He 
may  not  only  lose  nothing  by  this  national  loss,  but 
actually  make  a profit  on  the  transaction.  He  may 
have  insured  the  goods  for  £21,000,  and  thus  his 
wealth  would  be  increased  by  £1,000.  But  his  profits 
arise  out  of  the  losses  of  the  insurers.  They  are  so 
much  poorer  by  £21,000 ; the  nation  is  so  much 
poorer  by  £20,000 ; but  the  merchant,  and  he  alone, 
is  so  much  richer. 

Take  another  case.  A merchant  sends  out  Bir- 
mingham goods  to  India  of  the  value  of  £1,000,  by 
which  act  both  nation  and  individual  only  part  with 
so  much  wealth.  The  goods  are  sold  and  the  proceeds 
invested  in  wild  beasts — tigers,  elephants,  &c.  These 
the  merchant  sells  on  their  arrival  in  this  country  to 
some  Wombwell  or  Zoological  Society  for  £1,200, 
and  is  a richer  man  by  £200  through  the  transaction. 
But  how  is  the  nation  richer?  From  whom  is  this 
profit  obtained  ? Clearly  from  some  members  of  the 
same  community.  They  have  parted  with  £1,200, 
and  the  merchant  has  pocketed  it ; but  the  community 
at  large  is  not  enriched  by  this  mere  transfer  of 
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, . wealth?  Had  the  merchant  sold  the  Birmingham 

’ goods  for  £1,200  to  the  parties  who  bought  the 

animals,  no  one  Avould  have  ventured  to  say  that  the 
nation  was  enriched  by  such  a home  transaction  5 ^ et 
the  nation  would  have  been  actually  better  off  had 
this  been  done,  for  the  people  Avould  then  have  retained 
^ ^ useful  goods  instead  of  having  in  their  stead  certain 

i animals,  the  possession  of  Avhich  only  increases  con- 

i sumption  and  expenditure. 

I have  entered  at  some  length  into  this  question 
to  expose  the  gross  fallacy  of  a fondly-cherished  and 
^ ^ too  commonly  accepted  maxim,  Avhich  the  “ Times 

expresses  in  these  words : — “ The  gain  of  one  merchant 
“ is  an  advantage  to  all;”  or,  as  others  render  it, 
“ Every  pound  gained  by  the  merchant  is  so^  much 
“ added  to  the  Avealth  of  the  nation  to  Avliich  he 
belongs.”  We  might  Avith  as  much  truth  say  that 
■ * every  pound  gained  by  the  speculator  in  raihvay 

shares  enriches  the  nation.  The  merchant  s profits 
are  wholly  obtained  from  tliose  to  Avhom  he  sells  his 
imports^  and  his  losses  are  likeAAUse  sustained  by  the 
sale  of  these.  What  he  gains,  the  buyers,  who  are 
his  felloAV  countrymen,  lose,  and  Avhat  he  may  lose 
they  gain.  As  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned  the 
• * above-mentioned  transaction  may  be  resolved  into 

this  simple  fact,  that  so  much  labour  of  men  in 
Birmingham  had  produced  for  the  use  of  the  nation  a 
► ^ certain  number  of  wild  beasts.  For  these  Avould  form 

the  sole  produce  Ave  had  to  sIioav  for  that  labour;  the 
original  produce  being  lost  for  ever.  And  the  problem 
as  to  Avhether  the  nation  has  increased  in  Avealth  or 
the  contrary  by  the  transaction  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  ansAA^er  to  the  question,  Avliether  a quantity 
of  Birmingham  goods,  or  some  tigers  and  elephants 
▼ ^ for  a show,  are  most  beneficial  to  the  community  at 

large.  For  it  is  this  benefit  to  the  people  that 
i constitutes  the  national  advantage  of  all  commerce. 
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Another  point  on  which  I am  anxious  to  say  a few 
words  is  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  “ Times  ” — viz., 
that  the  number  of  animals  of  all  kinds  used  for  food 
— oxen,  sheep,  pigs — imported  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year,  was  only  80,000,  not 
half  the  number  imported  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1854.  The  writer  in  the  “ Times  ” concludes 
from  this  fact  that  we  are  annually  becoming  less 
dependent  upon  the  Continent  for  a supply  of  live 
stock.  But  this  assumes  that  the  consumption  during 
these  periods  was  the  same ; whereas,  we  have  great 
reason  to  fear  that  this  was  very  much  less.  The  wan 
and  emaciated  faces  of  our  poorer  brethren  plainly 
prove  that  they  seldom  or  ever  eat  animal  food. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  arriving  at  the  happy  conclusion 
of  the  “Times”  from  the  fact  stated,  I am  forced  to 
the  conviction  that  the  decrease  of  live  stock  imported 
from  January  last  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  inability 
of  our  people  to  purchase  the  same  amount  of  meat  as 
in  1854,  owing  both  to  the  very  high  price  of  bread 
and  the  increased  pressure  of  taxation.  We  must 
also  remember  that  our  home  consumption  was 
reduced  by  upwards  of  100,000  men ; for  the  whole 
consumption  of  our  army  and  navy,  with  all  their 
followers  and  attendants,  must  be  deducted. 

I am  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  II.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

October  16,  1856. 

Sir, — We  appear  to  be  again  drifting  rapidly  into 
a monetary  crisis,  very  similar  to  that  which  occurred 
about  this  time  last  year,  and  from  the  very  same 
cause — namely,  the  departure  from  our  shores  of  a 
most  minute  and  insignificant  portion  of  our  vast 
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wealth,  in  the  shape  of  the  metal,  gold.  Again  the 
^ whole  machinery  of  our  home  trade  is  to  be  clogged 

and  impeded,  if  not  brouglit  to  an  absolute  dead  lock, 
as  in  1847.  And  why?  Simply  because,  as  gold  is 
drained  away  as  merchandize  to  be  exchanged  for 
foreign  money,  at  a good  profit  to  the  exporters,  the 
^ nation  is  deprived  of  llie  legal  tender  of  tJje  country 

— that  essential  oil,  without  a certain  amount  of 
wliich  the  currency  macliine  by  which  our  whole  in- 
ternal commerce  is  carried  on  cannot  work  effectively. 
Tlie  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  whole 
^ of  the  producing  classes,  are  again  to  become  the 

victims  of  a vicious  law,  and  be  defrauded  of  their 
rightful  gains  by  Act  of  Barliainent,  for  the  benefit  of 
a small  fragment  of  the  community — tlie  moneyocracy  ! 

I suppose  that  no  one — wliatever  maybe  his  views 
on  the  currency  question — will  deny  that  the  present 
* derangement  in  our  money  njai'ket,  and  in  those  of 

several  neighbouring  countries,  has  arisen  solely  and 
entirely  from  money  being  made  dcipendent  upon  the 
possessioji  of  one  article  of  wealth,  tlie  metals  gold  or 
silver.  No  one,  not  even  “ jMercator  ” himself,  that 
high  financial  autliority  of  the  “ Times,”  will,  I think, 
now  venture  to  assert  that  want  of  capital  is  the 
» cause.  Last  year,  according  to  that  great  authority, 

it  was  that  devouring  element  Avar  Avhich  SAvallowed 
up  our  wealth,  and  forced  the  Bank  to  raise  her  rates 
^ of  discount  to  6 and  7 per  cent.  But  now  Avar  has 

ceased  to  destroy,  and  the  lately-published  reports  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  show  that  even  last  year  our 
capital  Avas  larger  than  it  ever  Avas  before,  and,  there- 
fore, the  advocates  of  our  existing  monetary  system 
can  no  longer  take  shelter  behind  such  a subterfuge. 

All  must  admit  tliat  the  present  disturbance 
in  our  money  market  arises  wholly  out  of  the  metals 
gold  and  silver,  and  our  tenaciously  clinging  to 
them  as  the  only  species  of  Avealth,  capable  of 
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giving  security  to  money.  There  is  no  other  cause  ^ 

whatever.  It  is  solely  because  individuals  can  secure 
a larger  profit  by  sending  abroad,  ns  merchandize, 
the  commodities  gold  and  silver,  than  by  sending 
other  things,  that  gold  is  daily  drawn  out  of  the 
Bank  in  the  face  of  such  a scarcity  of  money  here 
that  the  dealers  therein  are  compelled  to  charge  the  ^ 

exorbitant  and  ruinous  rate  of  6 and  7 per  cent, 
discount.  Can  any  sane  man  really  suppose  that  the 
drain  is  to  satisfy  some  balance  of  trade  ? Where  is 
this  balance  owing?  In  France  or  in  England?  It 
the  gold  sent  hence  to  France  goes  to  pay  a balance  ^ 

there,  may  we  not  with  ec|ual  reason  conclude  that 
the  silver  which  comes  thence  to  England  is  to  pay  a 
similar  balance  here ; and  thus  both  countries  be  con- 
victed of  having  a balance  to  pay  at  the  same  time  ? 

But  even  if  the  gold  were  sent  away  to  pay  a 
balance — which  I wholly  deny — then  is  it  wise  and  * 

prudent  to  cling  to  a system  wliich  leaves  our  trade 
hampered  for  want  of  a sufficient  supply  of  the 
national  medium  of  exchange,  whenever  it  suits  the 
interests  of  individuals  to  pay  balances  owing  abroad 
with  one  commodity  instead  of  another?  Or  is  it 
wise  to  place  ourselves  in  this  respect  so  at  the 
mercy  of  other  countries,  that  if  they  require  the  * 

commodity  gold,  and  determine  to  have  it  at  any 
cost,  we  must  suffer  tiie  severe  penalty  of  a monetary 
crisis  and  commercial  distress?  t 

It  is  allowed  on  all  sides  that  the  present  financial 
crisis  in  Paris  has  arisen  chiefiy,  if  not  entirely,  out 
of  the  extensive  speculations  in  which  the  French  have 
been  engaged.  Even  M.  Magne  himself,  in  his  financial 
report,  implies  as  much.  And,  therefore,  I ask  again,  is 
it  wise,  prudent,  or  becoming,  that,  by  adhering  to  a 
rude  and  semi-barbarous  monetary  system,  we  should 
thus  place  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculators 
of  other  countries,  and  suffer  our  labouring  and 
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industrial  classes  to  be  victimised  at  the  shrine  of 
their  monster  speculations  ? It  is  disgraceful  to  our 
statesmen  — if  we  have  any  left — and  to  our  legisla- 
ture, tiiat  as  a nation  we  should  not  possess  some 
national  money  for  internal  commerce,  which  would 
neither  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  capitalists  as 
merchandize,  nor  disorganised  by  foreign  speculations. 

The  “ Times,”  writing  the  other  day  in  reference 
to  the  drain  of  bullion  to  France,  consoles  himself  and 
such  of  his  readers  as  trust  in  him  with  the  senseless 
remark  that,  “ Happily  we  cannot  he  called  to  pay 
“ more  than  ice  owe  as  if  men  of  capital  in  this  and 
other  countries  cannot  send  gold  to  France  just  as 
they  would  send  any  other  commodity,  and  as  long  as 
it  suited  their  interests  to  do  so.  But  your  ancient 
contemporary  is  still  bamboozled  by  the  exploded 
“ balance  of  trade  ” theory.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
the  metal  gold  is  in  great  demand  in  France  for  a 
particular  use,  and  consequently  large  orders  are  sent 
from  Paris  for  it;  and  shrewd  individuals  in  this 
country  are  also  sending  consignments  of  the  article 
in  demand  just  as  they  would  saltpetre,  indigo,  sugar, 
or  any  other  commodity  for  which  an  extraordinary 
demand  existed.  The  gold  is  sent  hence,  not  as  money 
at  all,  but  purely  as  an  article  of  commerce^  and  with 
as  little  reference  to  the  ideal  balance  of  trade  as  if 
it  were  iron  or  coal.  From  the  great  demand  for 
the  article  it  will  exchange  for  a larger  amount  of 
French  money  than  would  any  other  English  com- 
modity procurable  here  for  the  same  price;  and 
therefore  that  article  is  sent.  This  would  soon  correct 
itself  with  any  other  commodity  than  gold.  The 
enhanced  value  in  France  would  in  that  case  soon 
enhance  the  value  here,  and  it  Avould  speedily  lose  its 
superiority.  But  owing  to  that  insane  law  which 
compels  the  Bank  to  sell  gold  at  the  same  price, 
whether  the  demand  for  exportation  be  large  or 
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small,  this  natural  check  upon  the  drain  of  the  one 
metal  gold  is  removed,  and  nothing  can  stop  its 
being  sent  away  in  preference  to  other  things,  but  the 
demand  abroad  ceasing.  Certainly,  if,  as  the  “ Times” 
stated  a few  days  ago,  the  firm  of  liotlischild  and  Co. 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  Bank  of  France  to 
purchase  gold  to  the  amount  of  £G, 400, 000,  your 
contemporary  can  no  longer  “ lay  the  flattering 
“ unction  to  his  soul  ” that  the  drain  of  gold  hence 
must  be  limited  to  wliat  we  owe  in  France. 

Upwards  of  a year  ago  I pointed  out  in  a pamphlet'^ 
that  the  store  of  gold  in  tlie  Bank  cellars  was 
worthless  as  it  regarded  tlie  conversion  of  the  note. 
No  one  dreams  of  going  to  tlie  Baidt  for  gold  to 
verify  the  value  of  his  Bank-note.  It  is  applied  for, 
not  as  money  at  all,  but  bought  as  a commodity 
whenever  it  is  found  tliat  a profit  can  be  made  by 
exporting  it.  And  how  many  are  tlie  individuals 
who  thus  make  use  of  this  gold  shop?  Let  any  one 
enquire  the  names  of  tliose  wlio  have  been  prosperously 
carrying  off  our  bullion  at  the  rate  of  from  £40,000 
to  £150,000  daily,  and  tliey  will  find  them  few 
indeed.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  and  conve- 
nience of  these  few,  and  of  them  alone,  that  the  gold 
shop  at  the  Bank  is  provided  with  the  article  always 
at  one  price,  viz.,  £3  17s.  10\d.  the  ounce!  I ask 
who  else  benefits  by  this  shop?  Can  the  “Times” 
or  “Mercator”  inform  me  of  any?  I trow  not.  On 
the  contrary,  the  rest  of  the  community  are  sufferers 
by  its  existence;  because  when  the  favoured  class 
avail  themselves  of  it  the  Bank  claps  on  the  screw,  and 
the  trading  and  producing  classes  suffer  accordingly. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  although  the  Bank 
of  England  must  part  with  the  last  ounce  of  gold  at 
the  same  price  as  she  obtained  for  the  first,  yet  by 

* “ Errors  and  Evils  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  as  divulged 
“ by  Lord  Overstone.”  Richardson  Brothers,  Cornhill. 

* _ _ 
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^ raising  the  rate  of  discount  she  can  check  exporta- 

tion. But  it  does  no  such  thing.  What  care  our 
large  capitalists  for  the  per  cent.,  or  the  1 per 
cent,  more,  Avhen  they  are  clearing,  perhaps,  20  per 
cent,  by  their  operations  ? True,  where  they  were 
making  15  or  20  per  cent,  before,  they  may  now 

^ only  net  14  or  19.  But  will  that  stop  their  ship- 

ments ? Moreover,  the  high  rate  of  discounts  only 
affects  those  who  borrow,  and  those  capitalists  who 
have  no  occasion  to  do  this,  but  can  ])uy  gold  at  the 
Bank  Avith  their  oAvn  funds  when  it  suits  them  better 
^ to  do  so,  find  gold  ahvays  to  l)e  bought  at  the  same 

price  there  Avhetber  the  rate  of  discount  be  2 per 
cent,  or  10  per  cent.  They  may  realise  their 
Consols,  Bank  Stock,  &c.,  and  buy  up  the  Bank’s 
bullion  until  a monetary  pressure  is  produced,  and  a 
fall  in  Consols  and  other  stocks  be  the  consequence, 

**  Avhen  they  bring  back  the  gold  to  the  Bank,  and 

Avith  the  proceeds  Imy  Consols,  &c.,  at  perhaps  a 
profit  of  some  5 or  10  per  cent,  on  the  speculation. 
AFliat  care  such  parties  for  the  rise  in  the  rate  of 
discount ! Most  probably  they  are  the  very  parties 
who  flourish  upon  it.  For  Avhile  it  destroys  the 
small  trader  and  industrial  producer,  the  millionaires 
— those  who  thus  bandy  your  bit  of  yelloAv  metal 
backAvards  and  fonvards — only  fatten  upon  their 
destruction. 

^ Can  we,  then,  devise  no  way  of  providing  the 

people  of  tliis  country  with  some  exclusively  national 
currency,  which  we  could  keep  at  home  at  all  times, 
and  thus  be  independent  of  foreign  influence  or  home 
speculators  ? With  national  property,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  £800,000,000  sterling,  mortgaged  to^the 
national  creditor,  and  the  produce  of  this  property, 
to  the  value  of  nearly  £30,000,000,  annually  given 
up  by  the  producers  to  the  Government  on  account 
of  these  creditors,  and  secured  to  them  on  the  good 
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faith  of  the  nation  alone  ; can  we  for  one  mo- 
ment doubt  the  sufficiency  of  this  same  guarantee 
for  the  permanent  Yaluc  of  some  few  millions  ster- 
ling of  national  notes  made  a legal-tender  for  the 
purposes  of  internal  commerce,  and  for  the  payment 
of  duties  and  taxes  ? If  always  receivable  by  Go- 
vernment in  payment  of  such  duties,  how  could 
such  money  be  depreciated  ? And  why  should  not 
such  exchequer  notes  do  the  work  of  currency  as 
efficiently  as  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  amount  of  £14,475,000  now  in  circulation  on 
no  other  basis  than  the  wealth  and  good  faith  of  the 
British  people  ? 

Surely  it  is  most  humiliating  that  a great  nation 
like  this  should  be  reduced  to  sit  with  folded  hands 
and  behold  the  foundation  of  our  circulating  medium 
triumphantly  carried  off  as  merchandise,  and  we  our- 
selves left  gazing  with  anxious  faces  towards  the 
Atlantic  for  some  sign  of  a ship  from  Australia,  in 
the  hope  that  she  may  render  relief  by  replacing 
what  has  fled,  and  enable  us  once  more  to  distribute, 
by  means  of  a medium  of  exchange,  our  enormous 
wealth  ! What  an  absurd  spectacle  are  we  made  by 
our  attempt  to  override,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  ! 

For  my  own  part,  seeing  that  nothing  but  severe 
suffering  will  rouse  men  from  their  lethargy  on  this 
subject,  and  convinced  that  the  welfare  and  very 
safety  of  the  State  depend  upon  our  shaking  our- 
selves free  from  our  golden  shackles,  I shall  be  glad 
if  the  drain  of  bullion  continues  until  the  result  is 
sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  even  “ Mercator  ” him- 
self to  the  folly  and  injustice  of  our  existing  Bank 
Charter  Act  and  monetary  laws. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 


Nov  ember  b,  LS5G. 

Sir, — A letter  from  Mr.  Thomson  Ilankey  upon 
the  gold  importations  from  Australia,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  this  country,  appears  in  tliis  day’s 
“ Times,”  and  I tliink  deserves  attention.  Anything 
on  such  a subject  from  the  j)en  of  a late  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England  is  entitled  to  the  respectful 
consideration  of  all  parties,  whatever  be  their  mone- 
tarv  and  flnancial  views  ; and  the  manliness  of  ]\Ir. 
Hankey  in  thus  publicly  stating  his  views  under  his 
own  name,  in  his  inquiry  after  the  truth,  merits  the 
higliest  commendation. 

While  there  is  much  that  is  correct  in  the  opinions 
put  forth  in  Mr.  Hankey’s  letter,  yet,  from  wholly 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  metals  gold  and  silver 
are  made  to  perform  certain  functions  perfectly 
distinct  from  those  of  any  other  article  of  commerce, 
he  altogether  fails  in  the  soundness  of  his  conclu- 
sions ; and  this  I shall  now  endeavour  to  prove. 

Passing  over  as  worthless  of  notice  the  ignorant 
opinions  which  Mr.  Hankey  asserts  to  be  commonly 
entertained  with  reference  to  the  influx  of  gold,  I 
come  at  once  to  what  he  says  is  the  question 
at  issue — viz.,  “ How  far  the  discoveries  of  gold  in 
“ Australia  have  contributed,  up  to  the  present  time, 
“ to  augment  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  ?” 

In  answer  to  this  question  Mr.  Hankey  argues  as 
though  an  influx  of  gold  into  this  country  in  no  way 
differed  from,  and  was  of  no  more  importance  than, 
the  influx  of  tea,  sugar,  or  cotton,  to  a like  value. 
By  a comparison  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  betw^een  this  country  and  Australia,  it  will, 
he  says,  be  easily  seen  whether  Great  Britain  has 
obtained  any  such  accession  of  w'ealth.  But  this 
seems  to  me  a total  misapprehension  of  the  true 
value  of  gold  as  an  import.  Unlike  other  com- 


modities,  gold  comes  into  this  country  in  two  distinct 
diameters — one  as  the  metal  itself ; and  so  far  as  it 
is  used  as  such  hy  the  goldsmitli  and  jeweller  it 
differs  not  from  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  or  any  otlier 
import.  It  is  a simple  excliange  ot  wealth  for 

wealth.  But  cA'^ervonc  knows  that  a very  small 

portion  only  of  the  gold  imported  inio  this  country 
is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  and  tliat 
the  great  hulk  of  the  article  is  employed  as  money — 
as  a mere  representative  of  vjealth — as  a poAver  to 
lay  hold  of  portions  of  tlie  existing  Avealth  of  a 
country.  I therefore  tell  Mr.  Hankey  that,  so  far 
from  increasing  the  Avealtli  of  a country,  the  importa- 
tion of  gold  only  impoA^erishes  it  to  tlie  extent  of  the 
Avealth  exported  in  excliange,  so  long  as  that  gold  is 
continued  as  a mere  medium  of  exchange  between 
two  other  articles  of  Aveallh,  or  as  tlie  material  upon 
Avhich  this  medium  is  issued. 

This  may  appear  to  Mr.  ITankey  as  great  a myth 
as  that  propounded  by  the  “ Times  ” the  other  day, 
Avhen  he  asserted  that  “bread  might  be  both  dearer 
“ and  cheaper  at  the  same  time  but  a fcAV  Avords 
Avill  shoAv  the  contrary.  Suppose  Manchester  goods 
to  the  value  of  £10,000  are  sent  to  Australia,  this 
country  would  clearly  be  poorer  by  that  amount  of 
wealth*  or  capital.  But  these  goods  are  sold  at 
Melbourne,  and  with  the  proceeds  3000  ounces  of 
gold  are  purchased,  brought  to  England,  and  valued 
at  £12,000.  According  to  certain  theorists  this 
transaction  Avould  shoAV  an  accession  of  Avealth  to 
Great  Britain  ; according  to  others  she  Avould  have 
imported  more  than  she  exported,  and  must  pay 
the  lialance — that  visionary  “ balance  of  trade  ” — in 
gold  ! But  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion ? Simply  that  England  has  parted  Avith  so 
much  wealth  to  Australia,  and  in  return  a certain 
number  of  ounces  of  gold  have  been  brought  and 
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deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  depositor  has  been  handed  certain  bits  of  paper, 
empoAvering  him  to  possess  himself  of  portions  of  the 
remaining  Avealth  of  the  nation,  to  the  extent  of 
£12,000.  I ask,  hoAV  can  this  transaction  enrich 
this  country  ? In  Avhat  Avay  can  these  250  pounds 
troy  of  gold  add  to  our  Avealth  Avhile  lying  dormant 
in  the  Bank  cellars? 

The  only  result  of  their  being  imported  is  that  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  paper  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  individual  or  individuals,  giving  him 
or  them  a legal  poAver  over  the  remaining  national 
wealth.  Suppose  this  gold  to  remain  for  10  or  20 
years  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank,  what  benefit  Avould 
have  been  rendered  by  this  possession  of  the  gold 
beyond  Avhat  Avould  have  been  equally  gained  by  the 
issue  of  a similar  number  of  bank-notes  Avithout  the 
gold  ? Can  Mr.  Hankey,  or  any  one  else,  answer  me 
that?  If  any  benefit  has  arisen  to  England  from  this 
transaction,  it  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  action 
of  the  notes  as  money,  as  the  wheel  of  circulation  ; 
and  this  action  would  have  been  precisely  the  same 
and  equally  beneficial  had  they  been  issued  as  repre- 
sentatives of  land,  or  any  other  article  of  wealth 
possessing  enduring  properties  and  intrinsic  value  ; 
and  had  the  notes  been  issued  against  English 
capital,  say  land,  and  the  gold  obtained  in  exchange 
for  the  Manchester  goods  been  sent  to  France  or 
America,  and  exchanged  for  Avine,  cotton,  or  corn, 
then  England,  Avhile  she  still  would  hav^e  derived  all 
the  benefit  of  the  stimulus  given  to  industry  by  the 
circulation  of  £12,000  worth  of  bank-notes,  Avould 
further  haA’'e  been  enriched  by  the  corn,  wine,  or 
cotton  obtained  from  other  nations  in  exchange  for 
the  Manchester  goods  she  had  parted  Avith;  for 
these  would  really  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  these 
goods,  although  the  Australian  gold  might  be  the 
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medium.  A nation  can  only  purchase  the  wealth  of 
others  with  the  fruits  of  her  own  industry . 

I assert,  therefore,  that  the  gold  brought  from 
Australia  in  exchange  for  our  home  produce  is 
worthless  to  the  nation  so  long  as  it  remains  locked 
up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank.  Of  course  this  reason- 
ing takes  for  granted  tliat  the  prevalent  notion  that 
no  other  kind  of  material  wealth  can  form  a sure 
basis  for  the  circulating  representative  of  wealth, 
except  two  kinds  of  metal — gold  and  silver — is  false. 
I take  for  granted  that  we  have  risen  above  that  rude 
state  of  things  when,  from  being  unable  to  conceive 
any  more  convenient  current  medium  of  exchange, 
men  naturally  selected  the  articles  of  which,  from 
their  scarcity,  a small  portion  would  represent  and 
exchange  for  the  most  of  other  things. 

But  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  this  relic  of  barbarism 

or  rather,  as  the  “ Times  ” would  say,  adliere  to  it, 

and  yet  do  not  adhere  to  it;  for  we  (lo  not  use  the 
metal,  but  a far  more  convenient  instrument,  and  yet 
insist  on  limiting  these  instruments  to  the  quantity 
of  the  metals  gold  and  silver  we  may  possess,  however 
enormous  our  general  wealth  may  be;  as  long  as  we 
adhere  to  this  singularly  silly  system,  then  I tell  Mr. 
Hankey  that  the  gold  of  Australia  is  invaluable.  It 
was  the  very  life  of  the  late  war.  We  could  no  more 
have  gone  on  without  it,  and  continued  our  existing 
monetary  system,  than  we  could  have  gone  on  without 
gunpowder  and  men.  Gold  was  indispensable  for  the 
supply  of  food  and  forage  for  our  troops,  and  gold 
must  have  been  sent  to  Turkey  and  the  Baltic,  or 
the  troops  must  have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  war 
brought  to  an  ignominious  close.  And  as  gold  was 
sent  away  to  the  East  at  the  rate  of  some  half  a million 
a week,  I ask  Mr.  Hankey  to  say  what  we  should  have 
done  for  money  for  our  internal  trade  without  it,  seeing 
that  the  Bank  can  only  issue  notes  against  gold  beyond 
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the  miserably  insufficient  sum  of  £14,475,000? 
From  whence  Avould  the  gold  have  come  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  caused  by  tlie  clironic  drain  to  the  East? 
Not  from  France  certainly,  for  she  wanted  gold  as 
much  as  ourselves.  Not  Irora  Itussia,  for  she  required 
all  that  she  used  to  send  us.  Whence,  then,  could 
we  have  found  the  supply,  and  without  this  supply 
whence  could  we  have  obtained  money  for  home  uses? 
Half  a million  a week  would  have  relieved  us  of  two 
millions  a month,  or  twelve  millions  in  six  months. 
How  could  we  have  replaced  this  had  there  been  no 
diggings  in  Australia?  And  with  twelve  millions  of 
our  dormiint  treasure  sent  away,  England  must  have 
been  without  a circulating  medium,  unless  the  law  of 
1844  had  been  again,  as  in  1847,  hung  up  by  the 
heels  to  ventilate. 

If,  therefore,  the  Australian  gold  has  not  enriched 
this  country,  it  alone  enabled  England  to  carry  on 
the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  her  most 
cruel  and  unjust  monetary  laws;  and  therefore  ought 
to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Hankey  the  very  saviour 
of  the  nation. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 


November  14,  1856. 

Sir, — The  ark  constructed  by  Jones  Lloyd,  Peel, 
and  Co.,  in  1844,  which  was  to  bear  the  mercantile 
community  of  this  country  in  serene  security  amidst 
all  the  storms  and  tempests,  the  rocks  and  quicksands, 
which  beset  the  voyager  on  the  ocean  of  commerce, 
seems  again  in  danger  of  being  stranded  upon  the 
friendly  shores  of  bullionism.  And  if  its  utter 
worthlessness  to  secure  to  the  commercial  community 
that  freedom  from  monetary  pressures  and  panics 
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its  authors  so  confidently  promised,  be  again  made 
patent  by  its  grounding  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
is  more  especially  required  to  float  us  over  the 
shallows  into  which  we  have  been  drifted  by  the 
under  current  from  Threadneedle -street,  may  we  not 
hope,  that,  instead  of  being  so  tenderly  dealt  with  as 
in  1847,  she  will  be  broken  up  and  destroyed  by  that 
very  class  she  was  intended  to  save,  but  of  whom  she 
has  made  such  complete  shipwreck. 

The  “ Times  ” of  to-day,  as  touter  for  this  ark  of 
1844,  still  vouches  for  her  perfect  safety,  and  en- 
courages the  unhappy  occupants  to  stick  to  the  water- 
logged concern.  Your  contemporary  proclaims  seven 
feet  in  the  liold  as  a matter  of  small  moment,  and  cer- 
tainly as  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  fact  is  announced 
in  the  blandest  terms.  It  is  only  “ an  advance  to  a 
“ uniform  rate  of  7 per  cent.”  All  is  quite  uniform 
and  proper.  Though  the  keel  is  actually  grating 
upon  the  rocks,  all  is  quite  serene  on  the  quarter- 
deck! In  fact,  the  prospects  of  tlie  shareholders 
brighten  the  deeper  she  settles  down!  It  is  only 
the  unfortunate  people  within  the  ark — those  for 
whose  safety  it  was  prepared — that  are  struggling  for 
their  lives  in  the  deep  waters  within  the  treacherous 
tub.  Among  them,  the  “Times”  tells  us  the  an- 
nouncement of  seven  feet  in  the  hold  “caused 
“ considerable  surprise.”  “ Nevertheless,”  he  adds, 
“ there  has  been  every  disposition  to  recognise  in  it 
“ a continuance  of  the  sound  policy  which  kept  the 
“ financial  world  free  from  all  shocks  during  the 
“ war.”  Do  the  merchants  of  London  endorse  this? 
If  they  do,  then  the  doom  of  many  is  sealed. 

Five  weeks  ago,  when  the  last  advance  in  the  rate 
of  interest  was  made,  we  were  told  that  it  would 
doubtless  prove  sufiicient  to  check  the  efflux  of  gold, 
and  turn  the  exchanges  in  our  favour.  On  the  7th 
October,  the  day  after  the  Bank  raised  their  rates  to 
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6 and  7 per  cent.,  the  “Times”  spoke  thus: — “ There 
“ is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  measure  announced 
“ by  the  Bank  of  England  will  prove  ample.”  And  on 
the  day  following  he  told  his  readers  that  “ abundant 
“ evidence  has  been  furnished  to-day  of  the  complete 
“ effect  of  the  measures  just  adopted  by  the  Bank 
“ of  England.  All  pressure  for  money  both  at 
“ the  establishment  and  in  the  discount  market  has 
“ subsided,  and  the  foreign  exchanges  have  likewise 
“ received  a most  favourable  impulse.”  And  now — 
“ Oh,  my  prophetic  soul ! ” — we  are  told  by  this  same 
“ Times,”  that  since  then  “ the  Bank  bullion  has 
“ undergone  a further  diminution  of  more  than  a 
“ million;  and  the  foreign  exchanges  have  in  many 
“ quarters  become  less  favourable,  while  the  applica- 
“ tions  for  discount  have  lately  been  on  a scale  again 
“ to  trench  on  the  reserve  of  unemployed  notes.” 

I ask,  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  such  an 
organ  as  this  ? Will  men  be  induced  to  submit  to  the 
grievous  load  now  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  industry 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  great  money  capitalists  by 
the  soft  saAvder  of  the  “ Times  ” — by  assurances 
which  are  an  insult  to  the  understandings  of  the 
commercial  public?  “ What  is  going  on,”  says  your 
plausible  contemporary,  driven  to  his  wit’s  end,  “ is 
“ merely  a scramble  on  the  part  of  other  countries  for 
“ our  money.  Meanwhile  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly 
“ repeated,  not  only  that  the  present  advance  should 
“ be  vieAved  without  the  slightest  commercial  appre- 
“ hension,  but  that  the  public  might  still  remain 
“ free  from  alarm,  whatever  rate  might  he  adopted^' 
But  this  is  just  to  tell  men  to  do  what  is  simply 
impossible.  With  certain  loss  and  probable  ruin 
staring  them  in  the  face  men  must  feel  alarm.  And 
then  why  should  this  supposed  scramble  of  other 
countries  disturb  our  prosperity?  The  “ Times  ” 
answers  this  question  with  a repetition  of  that  oft- 
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refuted  fallacy — “ Money  being  a commodity  like 

' ‘ everything  else,  we  cannot  complain  of  this  position.”  * 

Friie  enough  gold  is  a commodity,  and  so  is  paper, 

ind  both  are  exchanged  as  such  for  money.  But  the 

sovereign  and  the  five-pound  note  whicli  are  exchanged 

br  them  are  not  these  commodities  while  they  remain 

11  that  form,  but  are  English  money ^ made  out  of 

:hese  commodities,  for  an  especial  purpose,  and  for  * 

hat  alone,  viz.,  to  facilitate  the  interchanges  of 

dl  commodities,  gold^  silver^  and  paper  included. 

^Yill  the  “ Times  ” venture  to  assert  that  when  a 

nan  exchanges  his  corn  or  cotton  goods  for  sovereigns 

)r  bank-notes,  that  he  wants  these  as  the  commodi-  ' 

ties  gold  and  paper,  and  for  the  uses  gold  and  paper 

are  put  to  as  mere  commodities  ? If  money  be  a mere 

commodity,  what  induces  a man  from  Australia  to  give 

bis  commodity,  gold,  for  the  same  commodity,  gold? 

But  so  silly  an  assertion  is  not  worth  combating.  No  * 

ioubt  it  is  a wholesome  doctrine  for  all  who  lend 
money,  and  for  all  who  are  interested  in  a good  dividend 
an  Bank  Stock.  The  more  the  gold  is  sent  abroad  as  a 
mmmodity,  the  less  of  English  money  shall  we  have 
at  home ; and  consequently  as  long  as  we  confine  our 
money — that  mere  exchangeable  representative  of  all 
ivealth — to  that  one  metal,  the  more  must  men  pay  for  ^ 

bhe  use  of  this  indispensable  engine,  and  the  higher 
tvill  be  the  profits  of  the  money  capitalists,  and  the 
lower  in  proportion,  the  profits  of  all  merchants  and  , 

nanufacturers  who  require  the  representatives  of 
their  wealth  to  enable  tliem  to  exchange  it  for  other 
:hings.  But  the  most  brazen  attempt  to  bamboozle, 
ind  to  add  insult  to  injury,  is  when  we  are  told  that 
‘ the  drain  upon  us  gives  evidence  that  we  are  the 
‘ only  people  that  have  any  money  to  spare,  and  that 
‘ we  are  still  lenders  rather  than  borrowers.”  , 

There,  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  you  have 
i sufficient  solace  for  all  the  gross  and  grievous 
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robbery,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  which  you  are 
made  the  subjects,  and  the  most  patient  and  long- 
suffering  subjects,  that  can  well  be  imagined.  “ It 
“ would  be  better,”  adds  the  “ Times,”  “ were  com- 
“ merce  free  from  such  disturbances,”  and  no  doubt 
it  would  be  for  yourselves ; but  as  the  “ Times  ” 
knoAvs  as  well  as  I do,  it  would  not  be  better  for  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  others,  who  are  noAV  reaping  a 
glorious  harvest  at  your  expense. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Coionel. 


November  17,  1856. 

Sir, — I scarcely  think  the  leading  article  in 
Saturday’s  “ Times  ” on  the  present  state  of  our 
money  market  Avill  satisfy  the  commercial  community 
of  this  country,  or  reconcile  them  either  to  the  cruel 
injury  they  must  suffer  personally,  or  to  the  more 
serious  evils  that  must  generally  arise  from  the  rates 
now  charged  for  the  use  of  money. 

The  article  bears  unmistakeable  marks  of  the 
writer’s  having  no  confidence  in  the  panacea  he  offers. 
Its  perusal  reminds  one  strongly  of  a man  traversing 
a quaking  moss,  the  dangers  of  which  he  knows 
perfectly,  but  has  no  confidence  in  his  powers  of 
avoiding  them  ; and,  as  if  fearful  lest  a false  step 
should  plunge  him  chin  deep  in  the  morass  and  destroy 
for  ever  his  prestige  as  a guide,  he  keeps  moving 
about  in  a circle  and  muttering  some  threadbare 
sophisms,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  way  of  extrica- 
tion AAull  be  opened  up  to  him. 

Your  contemporary  forcibly  points  out  the  evils 
and  dangers  of  the  present  position  of  mercantile 
men  in  this  country.  “ 7 per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
“ money,”  says  the  writer,  “ is  a state  of  things 
“ which  is  equivalent  in  its  effects  to  a great  national 
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“ disaster and  he  adds,  that  “ such  a high  rate 
“ will  produce  in  a country  a greater  amount  of 
“inconvenience  (?)  than  famine,  pest,  earthquake, 
“ floods,  conflagrations,  and  shipwreck.”  Inconve- 
nience is  a very  mild  term  for  the  misery,  ruin,  and 
horrors  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  such  visitations. 
But  let  that  pass. 

The  “ Times  ” goes  on  to  say  that  the  continuance 
of  the  rate  now  fixed  by  the  Bank  '•^must  wholly 
“ destroy  the  profit  of  a large  class  of  transactions'^' 
and,,  notwithstanding  the  present  sound  condition  of 
our  trade,  and  the  absence  of  speculation,  “good 
“ mercantile  houses  find  they  have  to  pay  for  usual 
“ accommodation  such  rates  as  devour  all  their 
“ profits."  Such  are  the  evils  and  dangers,  as 
pointed  out  by  your  contemporary,  of  that  morass 
into  which  the  mercantile  community  have  again 
been  led  by  that  will-o  -the-wisp  piece  of  legislative 
conjuring  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  There  is 
no  disputing  them,  for  they  are  already  too  painfully 
felt  by  many. 

Well,  then,  what  are  the  remedies  proposed  by 
your  contemporary  for  the  e\^ils  and  dangers  which 
now  beset  our  manufacturing  and  mercantile  com- 
munity ? Absolutely  none  ! Not  even  a suggestion 
is  ofiered.  The  sufierers  are  simply  exhorted  to  sub- 
mit with  the  best  grace  they  can.  The  evils,  says 
he,  are  equivalent  to  those  arising  from  famine, 
plague,  earthquakes,  &c.,  but  you  must  just  grin  and 
bear  them.  But  why?  remonstrates  some  unfortunate 
sufferer.  My  wealth  and  capital  are  as  great  as 
ever.  Why,  then,  should  I pay  this  ruinous  rate  for 
the  use  of  the  mere  engine  to  exchange  that  wealth 
for  the  wealth  of  others,  which  also  continues  as 
great  as  before  the  departure  of  a few  ounces  of  the 
metal  gold  from  the  Bank  ? I want  a medium  of 
exchange  for  my  wealth — something  to  enable  me  to 
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carry  on  my  trade  transactions  without  the  laborious 
^ process  of  barter.  Surely  if  we  have  plenty  of 

wealth  we  ought  to  have  some  instrument — a 
national  money  of  some  kind — to  aid  us  in  the 
interchange  and  distribution  of  that  wealth?  You 
said,  in  your  paper  of  the  26tli  October,  1855 — “ To 
“ carry  on  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  a certain 

* “ amount  of  currency  is  essential.”  Why,  then,  are 

we  to  be  deprived  of  this  essential,  merely  because  a 
very  small  fraction  of  our  wealth,  in  the  shape  of  one 
article,  gold,  is  sent  abroad,  and  wealth  of  some  other 
kind  — corn,  cotton,  wine,  or  tobacco — of  equivalent 
value,  imported  in  its  place  ? The  gold  going  away 
does  not  reduce  our  wealth  or  capital,  for  we  do  not 
give  it  to  the  foreigner  for  nothing,  but  bring  back 
as  good  as  we  give.  The  wealth  to  be  exchanged  at 
home  remains  as  great  as  before,  and,  according  to 

• your  own  admission,  requires  essentially  the  same 

amount  of  currency  to  carry  on  the  internal  trade 
by  which  it  is  distributed  for  consumption  and  use. 
Why,  then,  should  we  merchants  and  manufacturers 
be  deprived  of  the  just  profits  on  our  business,  as 
you  say  we  now  must  be,  merely  because  a certain 
article  of  wealth  happens  to  be  sent  away,  and 

^ another  of  equal  value  received  in  exchange  for  it  ? 

Are  corn  and  cotton  less  valuable  to  a community 
than  gold  ? Cannot  these  and  the  rest  of  our  vast 
^ national  wealth  form  as  sound  a basis  for  some 

instrument  of  exchange  as  that  one  metal  ? 

To  this  remonstrance  the  “ Times  ” replies  by 
repeating  some  stale  aphorisms  about  gold.  “ We 
“ are  importing  corn  largely  and  at  a high  price; 
“ this  must  be  paid  for,  and  doubtless  a good  deal  is 
“ paid  for  in  gold.”  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
^ the  question  ? We  do  not  want  gold  but  money, 

English  money  for  our  internal  commerce.  And  no 
one  will  now  assert  that  money,  the  instrument  of 
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exchange,  can  he  made  of  nothing  but  gold.  The 
corn  we  are  importing  in  exchange  for  the  gold  is 
better  to  us  than  the  gold,  or  we  would  not  make 
the  exchange,  and  therefore  is  as  woithy  to  be  re- 
presented by  a currency.  Inflict,  as  an  article  for 
distribution  among  the  people  for  consumption,  calls 
for  an  increase  in  the  circulation.  But,  says  the 
Times,  gold  is  after  all  an  article  of  commerce 
“ and  must  follow  all  its  laws.”  Very  true,  but  I 
repeat,  gold  is  not  money,  and  it  is  this  we  want. 
It  is  the  legal  instrument  of  exchange — that  essen- 
tial for  home  commerce — we  want,  and  for  the  want 
of  which  we  are  now  suffering  so  severely.  It  is 
some  national  medium  of  exchange  we  require  and 
of  ^ which  there  is  now  a famine  in  the  land.  ^ And 
this  we  demand  as  being  essential  to  internal  trade, 
and  consequently  to  our  national  prosperity. 

The  great  fallacy  of  the  “ Times’  ” article— and  it 
is  that  of  the  whole  buliionist  school — will  be  found 
in  the  last  paragraph  but  one.  Here  we  have  gold 
and  money  so  adroitly  mingled  and  identified  as  one 
uid  the  same  thing,  that  if  the  reader  does  not  care- 
:ully  distinguish  between  them  he  will  be  led  to  the 

5ame  false  conclusion.  Your  contemporary  says 

‘ Were  we  the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world, 

‘ had  we  the  greatest  command  of  money,  yet,  being 
a mart  for  gold^  the  nations  of  the  earth  come  here 
for  money.”  By  thus  confounding  the  mere  com- 
]iiodity  gold  with  the  nadonal  instrument  of  ex- 
ihange,  which  though  made  of  gold  is  not  money 
in  other  countries,  a man  may  prove  anything  he 
] lease. 

But  the  suffering  community  cannot  now  be  misled 
ii  this  way.  It  has  been  too  clearly  shown  in  your 
columns  that  money  is  a national  thing  and  for 
r ational  purposes  alone  ; that  each  nation  has  its 
own  money;  that  a sovereign  melted  down  is  not 


money;  and  that  when  gold  is  sent  away  from  this 
country  it  goes  forth  not  as  money,  but  as  a mere 
metal  to  be  sold  for  the  money  of  the  country  where 
it  is  sent. 

Such  monstrous  speculations  as  that  referred  to  in 
the  “ Times’  ” article  form  the  strongest  reason  why 
we  should  have  some  really  national  currency  for 
home  use,  and  which  could  not  be  carried  off  as  a 
commodity  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mammoth  specu- 
lator. If  we  had  this  purely  national  currency 
these  speculations,  which  now  derange  the  whole 
commercial  world,  would  have  no  influence  upon  us. 
The  million  worth  of  gold  might  be  sent  to  France 
or  elsewhere  and  sold  there,  and  the  proceeds  in- 
vested in  French  shares  and  Kentes,  and  have  no 
more  effect  upon  our  home  money  market  than  if  it 
were  a million  worth  of  iron  or  calico.  Therefore 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  profits  of  their  legitimate  business  will 
not  be  thus  placed  by  foolish  laws  at  the  mercy  of 
what  the  “ Times  ” terms  “ some  of  the  greatest 
“ houses  in  the  world,  who  are  ready  to  give  7 per 
“ cent.,  in  order  that  they  may  make  their  9 or  10 
“ per  cent,  of  it  elsewhere.”  In  a letter  of  mine, 
which  appeared  in  your  journal  of  the  21st  ult.,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  gold  shop  at  the  Bank  of  England 
was  worse  than  useless  to  the  nation  at  large,  being 
only  made  use  of  by  a few  of  the  monster  capitalists 
and  speculators  of  this  and  other  countries,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  money  market ; and  the  transaction 
here  spoken  of  liy  the  “ Times  ” fully  confirms  this. 

Your  contemporary  concludes  his  article  by  as- 
serting that  the  “ Bank  of  England  have  done  the 
“ only  thing  tliat  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
“ stances.  It  has  simply  raised  the  price  of  money 
“ in  order  to  keep  the  article  in  the  country.”  But 
this  does  not  touch  the  point  in  question,  viz. : Shall 
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we  continue  a system  which  places  the  honest 
‘ manufacturer  and  merchant  at  the  mercy  of  a few 

* monster  speculators?  Shall  we  persist  in  making 

our  national  money  of  a certain  metal  only,  and  still 
leave  that  money  as  metal  in  the  market,  liable  to  be 
exported  as  an  article  of  commerce  whenever  the 
speculator  perceives  that  he  can  make  a profit  by 
doing  so,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  legitimate 
trader?  Or  shall  we  adopt  a national  paper  cur- 
rency, based  on  undeniable  security,  and  which  can 
never  be  drained  away  ? With  such  a currency  we 
should  again  have  the  rate  of  interest  steady  at 
between  4 and  5 per  cent.,  as  was  the  case  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  even  when  engaged  in 
a most  expensive  war,  and  simply  because  we  had  at 
that  time  a national  paper  currency,  which  could  not 
be  sent  abroad  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

December  22,  1856. 

SiR^ — “Mercator”  has  once  more  buckled  on  his 
armour  and  entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844.  Upwards  of  two  mortal  co- 
lumns of  the  “ Times  ” of  this  morning  are  occupied 
by  this  champion  of  our  existing  monetary  system 
in  a most  lame  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  tottering 
fabric.  I conclude  this  is  the  same  “high  financial 
“ authority  ” of  the  “ Times  ” who  last  year,  about 
this  time,  so  largely  and  frequently  made  use  of  the 
columns  of  your  contemporary  in  advocating  this 
very  same  cause.  If  so,  I cannot  congratulate  him 
on  any  improvement  in  the  case  he  defends,  nor 
compliment  him  on  any  increased  powers  of  logic. 
In  the  letters  which  appeared  under  this  signature 
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last  year  there  was  some  attempt  at  argument;  but 
in  that  now  before  me  I find  only  dogmatic  asser- 
tion ; assertion,  too,  not  only  unsupported  by  argu- 
ment, but  frequently  opposed  to  facts,  and  altogether 
ignoring  the  many  circumstances  which  have  occurred 
since  the  Act  of  1 844  became  law,  and  are  sufliicient  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  most  staunch  restrictionist. 

Is  it,  I ask,  a fact,  that  “ hitherto  the  advocates  of 
“ the  Act  of  1844  have  been  content,  in  the  storm  of 
“ ignorant  abuse  with  which  they  have  been  assailed, 
“ to  leave  their  opinions  to  the  sure  operation  of  time, 
“ and  the  silent  but  irresistible  influence  of  truth  ?” 
Have  these  advocates  really  remained  thus  meekly 
passive?  Has  “ Mercator”  himself  been  satisfied  to 
remain  silent?  The  columns  of  the  “Times”  alone 
aflbrd  sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary.  And  yet 
he  would  have  us  believe  that  all  has  been  left  by 
them  to  the  silent  operations  of  time  and  the  influence 
of  truth  ! And  he  now  asks  what  has  been  the  result 
of  so  leaving  the  Act  of  1844?  I reply,  that  instead 
of  the  one  steady  and  moderate  rate  promised  by  Sir 
K.  Peel  and  his  supporters  as  a sure  result  of  the  Act, 
we  have  had  greater  and  more  frequent  fluctuations 
■ in  the  rate  of  interest  for  money  than  was  ever  known 
before;  and  instead  of  putting  an  end  to  all  money 
pressure  and  panics,  as  was  confidently  predicted,  we 
have  more  severe  and  more  frequent  pressures  than 
ever ; and,  lastly,  have  sustained  one  of  the  severest 
panics  on  record,  and  have  been  saved  from  others 
only  by  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  Australia  and  Ca- 
lifornia. We  now  know  positively  that  the  panic  of 
1847  was  forced  into  existence  solely  by  the  Act  of 
1844,  and  after  ruining  hundreds,  and  paralysing  com- 
merce, was  only  allayed  by  the  suspension  of  the  very 
Act  itself.  Such,  then,  have  been  some  of  the  results 
inquired  after  by  “Mercator;”  and  though  he  may 
choose  to  ignore  the  panic  of  1847  and  the  suspension 
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of  his  protege^  others  will  not  do  so ; and,  tlierefore, 
when  he  asks  if  the  “ solidity  of  our  monetary  * 

“ system  has  been  eifectiially  sustained  under  the 
“ Act?”  the  reply  must  be,  certainly  not;  for  instead 
of  sustaining  anything  else,  it  could  not  even  sustain 
itself,  but  had  to  be  cut  asunder  to  save  the  Bank 
of  England  from  stopping  payment  Avhile  perfectly 
solvent,  and  the  commerce  of  England  from  total  * 

destruction.  And,  in  answer  to  “ Mercator’s  ” next 
question,  I reply  that  the  anticipations  of  those  who 
originally  advocated  the  principles  uj>on  which  the 
Act  was  founded  have  not  been  realised,  nor  the 
results  accomplished  which  they  ventured  to  promise. 

“ Mercator  ” next  enters  upon  a long  and  laudatory 
dissertation  upon  the  free  trade  measure  of  1846, 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion; 
and  by  a strange  hotch-potch  jumble  of  ideas  pro- 
claims the  great  success  which  has  followed  from  » 

a combination  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade  with 
the  most  stringent  restrictions  upon  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  instrument  of  exchange,  essential  in 
carrying  on  that  trade,  and  without  a sufficient 
supply  of  which  it  cannot  prosper. 

But  free  trade  can  never  be  free  until  it  is  set  free 
from  the  bondage  it  is  now  laid  under  to  the  one  -t 

metal — gold ; and  whatever  the  increase  of  our 
trade — whatever  be  “the  increase  of  the  comforts 
“ and  luxuries  of  the  people”  in  consequence  (and  , 

according  to  the  excellent  article  in  to-day’s  “ Times  ” 
on  model  lodging-houses  they  are  enjoyed  as  yet  by  a 
few  only), — whatever  be  our  prosperity,  I am  quite 
prepared  to  show  that  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844 
has  not  only  done  nothing  to  advance  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  sorely  let  and  hindered  it.  And  all 
that  even  “ Mercator  ” can  say  for  it  is,  that  it  has  , 

“ protected  the  bullion  reserve  through  a period  of 
“ many  trying  circumstances.”  But  even  this  is  an 
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error,  for  our  bullion  reserve  has  been  protected  much 
^ more  by  arrivals  from  Australia  than  by  the  Act  of 

1844.  And  the  protection  it  rendered  in  1847,  i. 

before  the  gold  discoveries,  was  of  so  doubtful,  nay,  $ 

dangerous  a character,  that  we  had  rather  be  with- 
out it. 

Our  commerce,  therefore,  has  flourished  in  defiance 

* of  the  iniquitous  law  of  1844,  and  because,  as 
“ Mercator  ” well  knows,  it  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  bills  of  excliange  based  upon  the  wealth  inter- 
changed by  that  commerce.  And  it  is  only  when 
the  legal-tender — the  small  change  for  these  bills — 

^ is  so  reduced  by  an  efflux  of  gold,  as  merchandise, 

that  commerce  is  impeded.  And  I need  not  stay  to 
point  out  here  how  often,  during  the  last  12  years, 
she  has  been  thus  impeded  and  for  a time  para- 
Ivsed  solely  from  the  crushing  operation  of  the  law 

• of  1844. 

“ Mercator  ” asserts  that  this  law  has  not  destroyed 
credit;  has  not  paralysed  the  operations  of  trade; 
has  oflered  no  serious  interruption  to  the  safe  and 
healthy  expansion  of  national  prosperity;  but  all 
know  that  facts  prove  the  very  contrary.  He 
adds,  “ through  a protracted  period  of  unnatural  dis- 
y “ turbance  in  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 

“ throughout  the  world,  and  of  consequent  pressure 
“ upon  the  monetary  system  of  all  countries  of 

^ “ Europe,”  &c.,  and  I think  the  passage  proves  most 

plainly  that  the  whole  of  these  disturbances  have 
arisen  solely  from  that  ignorance  which  insists  upon 
men  adhering  in  these  enlightened  days  to  the 
“ monetary  systems  ” of  early  and  barbarous  ages, 
and  in  making  use  of  a metal  for  home  circulation 
which  is  ever  liable  to  be  carried  ofi*  as  merchandize. 

^ I repeat,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  those  severe 

money  pressures  from  which  industry  has  suffered  so 
severely  since  1844  have  arisen  solely  from  our  making 
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our  national  money  of  the  metal  gold,  or  dependent 
solely  upon  that  one  article  of  wealth,  instead  of  our  1 

general  wealth.  Had  we  possessed  a really  national 
currency  for  home  uses,  one  which  could  not  have 
been  exported  as  a commodity,  we  should  have 
sustained  no  pressures  of  the  kind,  even  during  the 
late  war.  For  our  want  was  not  capital,  as  “ Mer- 
“ cator  ” asserts,  but  money,  the  medium  required  ^ 

for  the  interchange  and  distribution  of  that  capital. 

And  the  relief  given  by  each  fresh  arrival  from 
Australia  with  gold  proved  the  fact,  for  that  did  not 
increase  capital,  but  only  replaced  what  had  been 
given  ill  exchange  for  it;  but  it  increased  money,  * 

because  we  have  determined  to  have  no  money 
unless  we  have  gold  to  make  it  of — whatever  may 
be  our  wealth  and  capital. 

I do  thank  “ Mercator,”  however,  for  the  piece  of 
information  contained  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  « 

letter.  I do  rejoice  to  learn  from  so  high  an  authority 
that  when  Parliament  meets  its  early  attention  must 
be  directed  to  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  We  may,  at 
last,  then  hope  for  some  relief  for  our  suffering 
industrious  classes,  now  ground  to  the  dust  by  this 
very  Act.  But  we  must  have  no  compromise;  we 
must  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  mattei’.  The  question  , 

is  not,  as  “ Mercator  ” supposes,  whether  the  present 
measure  is  to  be  modified  or  repealed,  and  a return 
made  to  the  system  adopted  in  1819,  but  whether  ^ 

the  time  has  not  arrived  for  the  adoption  of  some 
strictly  national  currency  for  home  purposes  and  for 
setting  gold  free  in  the  market,  like  all  other 
commodities;  a currency  which  shall  not  only  save 
us  from  all  those  enormous  expenses  attending  the 
use  of  a scarce  and  very  costly  metal  as  the  instrument 
of  exchange,  but  also  free  us  from  those  great  and  ^ 

frequent  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest  for 
money,  which  are  so  pregnant  with  evil  to  a commer- 
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cial  country  like  this,  and  which  arise  solely  from 
the  metal  employed  as  money  being  withdrawn  from 
circulation  and  sent  abroad  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
We  require  some  measure  which  will  secure  to  men 
possessing  wealth  and  capital  some  legal  tender- 
money  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  operations 
without  being  exposed  to  sudden  convulsions  against 
which  the  most  clear-sighted  cannot  guard. 

Man  must  no  longer  be  the  slave  of  one  article  of 
wealth,  a metal  of  only  artificial  v'alue  after  all,  and 
in  no  Avay  essential  to  his  comfort  and  welfare. 
England  must  no  longer  remain  so  dependent  for 
prosperity  upon  the  arrival  of  a few  hundred  ounces 
of  that  metal,  nor  her  people  be  longer  exposed  to 
the  grinding  tax  of  7 per  cent,  for  the  use  of  the 
medium  of  exchange,  because  the  James  Baines  or 
the  lied  Jacket  is  overdue  from  Australia. 

That  England,  with  her  vast  Avealth  and  intelli- 
gence, should  remain  to  this  day  in  so  absurd  a 
position  is  perfectly  marvellous;  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  Avear  the  cap  and  bells  made  for  her  by 
“ Mercator  ” and  his  helps,  I cannot  believe. 

I am  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALI),  Lieut.-Colonel. 


December  26,  1856. 

Sir, — AIIoav  me  first  to  Avish  you  many  happy 
returns  of  the  season,  and  next  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  ‘‘good  time  ” for  our  beloved,  but  tax-ridden 
and  gold-enslaved  country,  A\diich  at  length  seems 
draAving  near.  Even  the  columns  of  your  able  but 
obdurate  contemporary  the  “ Times  ” are  beginning 
to  be  lighted  up  by  the  dawn  of  that  day  of  real 
commercial  freedom,  Avhich,  I trust,  will  shine  forth 
upon  old  England  in  noon-day  effulgence  before 
another  Christmas  gladdens  our  hearts  and  homes. 
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Long  and  manfully  have  you  fought  against 
mighty  odds  in  the  great  cause  of  monetary  reform, 
and  often  have  you  exposed  to  merited  obloquy  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  with  all  its  train  of 
desolating  evils;  and  therefore  you  will  with  me 
rejoice  to  hear  the  distant  roll  of  Truth’s  triumphant 
car  sounding  in  our  ears,  and  telling  of  her  rapid 
approach.  Nor  could  her  heralds  in  yesterday’s 
“ Times,”  “ Civis  ” and  “ Thomas  Glutton  Salt,” 
have  chosen  a more  appropriate  day  for  the  glad 
tidings  they  proclaim.  Once  emerged  from  the 
grievous  bondage  of  our  existing  monetary  system, 
England  will  become  the  “ merry  England  ” of  yore ; 
and  the  present  wilderness  of  poverty  and  vice,  with 
its  loathsome  and  dreary  scenes  of  squalid  misery  and 
death,  will  once  more  blossom  and  bud,  and  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  virtue  and  contentment,  of  joy 
and  gladness. 

But  I must  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
glorious  future  of  our  fatherland  to  the  grim  realities 
of  the  present ; for  I am  anxious,  with  your  permission, 
to  make  some  observations  upon  an  article  in  the 
“ Times  ” of  to-day  on  the  doomed  Bank  Charter  Act 
of  1844.  I have  perused  that  article  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  can  most  cordially  concur  with  a 
great  part  of  it.  Eight  glad  am  I to  find  your  contem- 
porary awakened  to  the  evils  of  continuing  a system 
which,  as  he  says,  “ abstracts  from  the  purse  of  the 
“ country,  without  any  consideration  whatever,”  the 
whole  of  the  vast  profits  made  by  the  Bank  of 
England  on  the  issue  of  £14,000,000  of  money  on 
State  securities;  for,  as  your  contemporary  clearly 
enough  shows,  the  security  for  this  amount  is  solely 
the  credit  of  the  country,  and  therefore  the  nation 
are  clearly  entitled  to  all  profits  arising  out  of  such 
issues. 

On  a question  like  this  I consider  it  very  desirable 
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not  to  confuse  the  mind  by  speaking  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  something  separate  from  the  country  at 
large,  or  as  having  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the 
nation.  The  Government  are  only  the  factors  of  the  • 
Queen  and  people,  and,  therefore,  when  we  speak  of 
the  “ concerns  of  the  Government  ” or  of  the  “ credit 

of  the  Government,”  it  should  always  be  understood 
as  meaning  those  ot  the  nation  at  large.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Government,  or 
rather  the  nation,  could  be  their  own  bankers,  and 
with  considerable  advantage  to  the  community  gene- 
rally ; and  with  little  or  no  permanent  detriment 
to  the  proprietors  of  Bank  of  England  stock.  And 
surely  it  is  a monstrous  anomaly,  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  house  steward  of  the  nation, 
should  have  to  solicit  from  the  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  for  the  nation’s  use,  the  loan  of  that 
very  money  which  is  sustained  in  circulation  solely  on 
the  Cl  edit  of  that  nation,  and  which  the  country  has 
actually  empowered  the  Bank  to  issue. 

This  power  of  issuing  money  of  whatever  kind  is 
clearly  Imperial  and  national.  It  is  for  the  use  of 
the  country  at  large  and  for  national  purposes ; and 

eveiy  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  issue  should  be 
secured  to  the  people. 

There  are  several  other  strong  grounds  of  objection 
taken  by  your  contemporary  to  the  Act  as  it  now 
stands,  most  of  which  have  long  since  been  pointed 
out  in  your  columns;  and,  therefore,  I need  only 
allude  to  them  approvingly,  and  I am  anxious  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  my  letter  to  a friendly 
passage  at  arms  with  your  contemporary  on  what  I 
deem  the  fallacies  in  his  article.  He  insists  upon 
gold  being  made  jiayable  on  demand  for  our  paper- 
money  in  whatever  hands  the  future  issues  may  be 
placed,  and  he  speaks  of  the  “adequate  security”  this 
would  give  to  the  note ; and  yet  a little  further  on  he 
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tells  us,  and  truly,  that  “ the  security  on  which 
“ £14,000,000  of  our  bank-notes  are  issued  is  the 
“ ability  of  Government,  or  the  nation  rather,  to  pay 
“ the  interest,  and,  if  need  be,  the  ])rincipal  of  its 
“ debt.”  And  again  he  says,  “ The  credit  on  which 
“ £14,000,000  of  notes  are  issued  is  the  credit  of  the 
“ country.”  I do  not,  therefore,  think  that  your  ^ 

contemporary  sees  very  clearly  the  true  basis  upon 
which  all  money  is  sustained,  whether  it  be  made  of 
metal  or  paper.  Neither  kind  of  money  will  satisfy 
man.  Both  are  alike  valueless  to  him  unless  he  can 
convert  them  into  those  articles  which  are  essential  ^ 

either  to  his  support  or  his  gratification.  And 
although  a man  might  be  able  always  to  convert  his 
paper-money  into  gold-money,  of  what  avail  would 
this  be  if  he  could  not  convert  the  latter  into  such 
articles  as  he  really  wants?  And  if  he  could  as 
readily  exchange  his  paper-money  for  these  articles,  ^ 

then  for  what  reasonable  object  could  a man  desire 
this  power  to  convert  the  one  money  into  the  other  ? 

There  is  some  strange  delusion  in  the  mind  of  men 
regarding  that  metal  gold  which  blinds  them  to  its 
true  nature  and  properties,  or  they  would  at  once 
perceive  that  it  is  the  stamp  of  authority  which 
makes  any  material  substance  money,  in  the  proper  -• 

sense  of  the  term.  It  is  this  alone  which  renders 
gold  money  current  and  convertible,  and  without 
these  qualities  it  is  not  money.  That  it  is  not  the  ► 

material  of  which  it  is  formed  that  makes  gold 
money,  money,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by 
melting  down  a sovereign,  when  he  will  find  the 
unstamped  gold  inconvertible  as  money;  and  only 
convertible  into  other  things  by  means  of  the  me- 
dium money,  like  any  other  commodity. 

AYlien  that  baneful  monetary  system  prevailed  ^ 

Avhich  permitted  the  public  at  large  to  issue  money 
in  the  shape  of  notes,  the  recpiisition  to  pay  these  in 
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gold  on  demand  was  a wise  and  wholesome  law ; not 
as  giving  any  great  security  for  the  value  of  the  note, 
for  people  looked  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  banker 
for  this,  and  not  to  the  mere  gold  he  might  possess,  ^ 

and  we  know  this  law  never  afforded  security,  but  it  ^ 

was  useful  as  a check  against  over  issues.  But  with 
a national  issue,  made  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  legislature  and  the  nation  herself,  this  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  wealth  and  credit  of  the  nation 
form  an  ample  security  for  £800,000,000,  and  may 
therefore  be  well  trusted  for  some  £50,000,000  for 
the  use  of  the  people  as  currency,  especially  as  what- 
ever was  issued  for  this  purpose  would  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and  therefore  in 
no  way  increase  the  national  liabilities. 

The  limit  to  such  national  issues  must  be  fixed  by 
a most  stringent  law,  and  should  never  exceed  the 
amount  of  our  annual  revenue. 

But  the  “ Times  ” seems  to  think  that  the  neces- 
sity for  making  the  note  payable  in  gold  on  demand 
arises  also  from  our  extensive  foreign  commerce. 

He  says  it  is  absolutely  and  essentially  necessary  that 
“ the  currency  of  this  country  should  be  immediately 
“ convertible  (into  gold),  so  as  to  facilitate  remit- 
“ tances  to  other  countries;”  and  in  this  I think  your 
contemporary  exhibits  deplorable  ignorance  of  the 
subject.  If  he  would  reflect  for  one  moment  he 
would  perceive  that  remittances  from  this  to  other 
countries  are  wholly  made  by  our  home  produce. 

For  example,  of  what  consist  the  remittances  made 
by  us  to  Australia  for  the  gold  we  purchase  there? 

And  how  small  a portion  of  our  remittances  to  foreign 
countries  are  made  in  the  metal  gold.  But  whether 
in  the  metal  gold  or  in  other  commodities,  we  never 
remit  money  to  those  countries,  as  the  “ Times  ” sup- 
poses, but  only  articles  of  merchandise  wherewith  to 
buy  foreign  money. 
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I suppose  your  contemporary  will  admit  that  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  $10,000  on  New  York,  drawn  ♦ 

against  shipment  of  Manchester  or  Sheffield  goods,  is 
as  real  a remittance  as  a bill  for  a similar  amount 
drawn  against  so  many  ounces  of  gold. 

Not  only  is  this  notion  a very  mistaken  one,  but 
it  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  late  and  present  dis- 
turbances which  afflict  our  money  market.  And,  * 

therefore,  unless  we  begin  our  reform  by  placing  gold 
in  the  market  on  a par  with  all  other  commodities 
we  shall  do  little  or  no  good.  The  most  glaring  folly 
of  our  present  system,  is  the  attempt  made  by  law  to 
separate  a certain  commodity  from  the  great  natural  ' 

laws  which  govern  all  exchangeable  things;  and  as  I 
have  repeatedly  said  before,  no  sane  man  would  ever 
desire  to  exchange  his  national  legal-tender  note  for 
gold,  merely  to  again  exchange  that  for  those  articles 
he  really  wanted,  be  they  gold  rings,  or  reams  of  t 

paper.  And  to  suppose  that  merchants  and  others 
who  required  to  send  gold  abroad,  would  ever  find 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  this  country,  were  it 
left  free  in  the  market  like  other  commodities,  is  not 
less  absurd  than  to  suppose  they  may  find  a difficulty 
in  procuring  in  our  home  markets  sugar,  tea,  tobacco, 
or  any  other  foreign  production,  because  Government  ^ 

does  not  provide  by  law  that  our  notes  shall  be  con- 
vertible into  a fixed  quantity  of  these  on  demand. 

No,  what  we  want,  and  what  we  must  have,  is  a 
strictly  national  money — one  which  w^e  can  keep  at 
home  for  home  uses;  and  then,  whatever  be  its 
amount,  this  will  remain  steady  and  uniform,  so  that 
men  will  know  what  they  are  about.  At  present  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  every  speculator  in  every  nation 
under  the  sun ; and  many  of  those  who  have  amassed 
vast  fortunes  by  our  national  folly  in  submitting  to  ^ 

such  a monstrous  law  as  that  of  a Bank  Charter  Act, 
tremble  at  the  very  thought  of  any  change  in  our 
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system,  well  knowing  what  a downfall  it  would  be  for 
^ them  were  gold  once  in  its  right  place  in  the  market 

as  a mere  commodity.  Again  congratulating  you 
on  the  turn  things  are  taking, 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

January  3,  1857. 

Sir, — Can  the  “ Times  ” be  really  so  simple  as  to 
suppose  that  sensible  people,  whether  English  or 
American,  can  be  deceived  by  such  a piece  of  faded 
tinsel  as  that  displayed  by  your  contemporary  in  his 
leading  article  of  to-day  as  the  “philosopher’s  stone?” 
“ We  have  found,”  he  cries  exultingly,  “ We  have 
“ found  the  philosopher’s  stone,”  and  he  holds  up  to 
our  wondering  and  disappointed  gaze  that  very  same 
mare’s  nest  he  discovered  twelve  year’s  ago,  and  about 
which  he  has  been  glorying  ever  since.  “ Here,”  he 
exclaims,  “ is  the  fountain  of  abundance — an  inex- 
“ haustible  cornucopia — a talisman  of  ever-renewed 
“ wealth  and  power.”  And  the  poor  emaciated 
labourer  and  artisan,  attracted  by  the  trumpeting  of 
^ this  proclaimer  of  bounty,  turns  towards  the  expected 

banquet  and  finds  it  ashes  only ! “ The  prosperity 

“ that  could  not  be  won  by  restriction,  came  at  once 
“ unsolicited  as  soon  as  the  restrictions  were  taken 
“ ofi*.”  But  where  is  it?  cries  the  haggard  millions  of 
our  land ; who,  though  struggling  and  slaving  from 
day  dawn  to  dark,  can  barely  keep  body  and  soul 
together?  Where  is  it,  echo  those  thousands  of 
“ Avorking  men,”  Avho,  deluded  by  the  cunning  craft 
of  the  “big  and  little  loaf”  juggle,  hoped  that  free 
trade  would  bring  them  some  of  that  abundance 
^ which  a voice  within  told  them  ought  to  be  the  re- 

ward of  their  arduous  toil  ? Where  is  this  prosperity 
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of  which  you  speak,  cry  the  whole  of  the  labouring 
classes,  it  has  never  yet  extended  to  us?  We  slave  ^ 

hard  enough,  we  produce  enormously,  but  cannot  keep 
any  portion  of  the  fruits  of  our  toil  to  ourselves. 

More  and  more  of  what  we  bring  forth  is  sent  abroad 

for  the  use  of  others,  and  we  are  left  to  starve,  for 

whatever  may  be  brought  back  in  exchange,  we  still 

continue  in  want  and  penury.  Take  the  account  given  * 

of  the  condition  of  our  people  a few  days  ago  by  the 

“ Times,”  in  an  article  on  model  lodging-houses,  and 

learn  the  squalid  misery  of  the  million.  Take  our 

pauper  list,  take  our  factory  towns,  and  then  say 

where  is  this  boasted  prosperity  ? Have  we  more  of  ’ 

it  than  America?  Are  our  people  a bit  better  oil’  than 

the  Russian  serf,  or  so  well?  For  though  his  fare 

be  course  he  has  enough.  Are  our  working  classes 

half  as  well  oif  as  those  of  the  Continent,  the  people 

of  those  benighted  countries  which  have  yet  to  dis-  • 

cover  tliis  “ philosopher’s  stone  ” of  the  “ Times !” 

Because  the  wealth  of  this  land,  the  produce  of  our 
toil-worn,  half-fed,  and  half-clad  labourer’s,  becomes 
more  and  more  the  spoil  of  comparatively  a few  only ; 
and  because  this  few  are  able,  in  consequence,  to  keep 
ten  servants  where  they  before  kept  six,  and  carriages 
and  horses  in  proportion,  are  we  to  be  turned  away  * 

from  the  truth  by  loud  bellowing  about  prosperity, 
and  have  dust  thrown  in  our  eyes  to  blind  us  to  the 
troubles,  miseries,  and  w^oes  of  tliis  once  free  and  , 

happy  land?  Can  starving  men  be  satisfied  with 
such  husks,  or  believe  that  they  are  prosperous  be- 
cause told  “ that  hy  the  ivisdom  of  heeping  our 
“ currency  on  a sound  metallic  basis,  a?ul  practising 
“ a reasonable  economy,  we  shall  preserve  this  golden 
“ age  for  everV  While  objects  of  wretchedness  and 
woe  are  so  continually  before  us,  making  one’s  very  ^ 

heart  bleed,  are  we  to  be  thus  audaciously  invited  to 
behold  “ the  incalulable  blessing  that  free  trade  has 

^ k - 
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“ been  to  us?”  If  the  happiness  of  the  many  prove 
^ a nation’s  prosperity,  then  assuredly  that  of  England 

has  yet  to  come. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  the  misery  of 
England — I mean  of  the  bulk  of  her  people — is  a fact 
too  glaring  to  be  disputed.  And  yet  your  contem- 
porary would  persuade  us  that  our  prosperity  is  so 
patent  that  it  is  “ wilful  obliquity  ” in  all  who  will 
not  follow  us  in  our  folly.  “ They  see,”  says  he, 

“ what  we  have  been  able  to  effect.”  "Wliat  is  it 
more  than  we  have  done,  asks  Jonathan?  “ AVe 
“ cannot  convince  people  who  will  listen  neither  to 
^ “ theory  nor  practice,”  replies  your  contemporary. 

“ It  is  the  old  story  of  protection ; everybody  is  pro- 
“ tected,  but  then  everybody  loses  more  by  buying 
“ protected  goods  than  he  gains  by  selling  them.” 
But  if  all  are  thus  losers,  no  one  can  be  a gainer,  and 
if  there  be  no  gainer,  Iioav  can  there  be  losers?  So 
much  for  the  logic  of  your  contemporary.  If  nobody 
gains,  nobody  can  lose,  and  yet,  says  the  “ Times,” 
“ all  lose  more  than  they  gainy  Sweet  sophist! 
What  then  becomes  of  wdiat  all  lose? 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  “ though  the  manufacturer 
“ sells  at  a price  enhanced  by  an  import  duty  of  30 
^ “ per  cent.,  he  is  compelled  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 

“ of  30  per  cent.”  But,  surely,  Avhere  all  are  selling 
at  a profit  of  30  per  cent,  it  is  not  an  atmosphere 
for  a commercial  people  to  quarrel  Avith  ? But  your 
contemporary  Avliolly  lacks  poAver  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  this  question.  He  speaks  of  all  things 
being  purchased  at  the  same  unnatural  price.  But 
if  all  are  buying  or  selling  at  a taxation  price  of  30 
per  cent.,  this  becomes  a mere  matter  of  sound,  and 
Avould  affect  no  one  man  more  than  another,  and  all 
^ Avould  contribute  equably,  and  without  feeling  it,  to 

the  revenues. 

Your  contemporary  attempts  to  prove  his  position 
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by  showing  that  the  woollen  manufactures  of  America 
liave  declined  in  the  face  of  what  he  calls  a “ pro- 
“ tective  duty  ” of  30  per  cent.,  and  most  absurdly 
assumes  that  this  decline  is  in  consequence  of  tliis 
duty ; whereas  it  only  shows  that  labour  in  America 
can  be  employed  more  productively  in  other  fields 
than  in  wool  growing  and  in  woollen  manufactures. 
They  can  turn  capital  to  greater  profit  in  other 
employments,  and  therefore  these  decline.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  abolition  of  the  tax  woidd  increase  the 
returns  upon  wool  growing  and  its  manufactures,  is 
one  of  the  most  absurd  suppositions  that  ever  entered 
the  brain  of  a sham  Free-trader.  Not  that  America 
would  suffer  were  the  tax  abolished,  perhaps  the 
contrary ; for  that  country  is  the  very  one  that  should 
have  no  custom-house,  unless  to  obtain  a revenue 
from  the  importation  of  luxuries.  Without  any 
national  debt,  that  country  is  in  a normal  condition, 
and  can  and  ought  to  adopt  the  normal  or  natural 
law  of  commerce,  viz.,  a free  exchange  of  produce 
for  produce. 

But  with  England  how  different.  Compelled  to 
take  from  the  producers  of  it  wealth  to  the  value 
of  £28,000,000  annually,  to  pay  the  mere  interest 
of  her  debt,  how  can  she  admit  the  produce  of  un- 
taxed countries  into  her  market  free  of  duty,  and 
be  just  to  her.  own  producing  or  labouring  classes  ? 
Our  producers  must  part  with  a large  portion  of 
their  annual  produce  to  the  tax-gatherer,  and  there- 
fore have  not  the  whole  of  their  produce  to  carry  to 
market,  but  only  what  is  left.  But  the  foreigner 
has  no  such  deduction  made  from  him,  or  compara- 
tively but  little,  and  can  therefore  bring  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  his  produce  to  market  for  his 
own  benefit.  Can  these  parties,  with  any  justice,  be 
made  to  sell  on  the  same  terms  in  the  same  market? 
High  prices  in  a highly  taxed  country  like  this  are 
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not  only  just  and  necessary  to  the  labouring  classes, 
but  are  the  only  sure  source  of  national  prosperity 
and  happiness.  The  wages  of  every  labourer  consist 
of  a portion  of  the  produce  of  his  labour ; cheapen 
that  and  you  injure  him  and  benefit  the  whole  of  the 
wealthy  and  non-producing  classes.  TJie  nobleman 
and  cotton  lord,  with  their  swarms  of  menials,  find 
their  money  doubly  valuable  by  the  cheapening 
process,  and  the  labourer  finds  his  labour  and  its 
fruits  depreciated  proportionally. 

High  prices,  again,  stimulate  produce  and  cheapen 
in  the  only  beneficial  way,  viz.,  by  increasing  the 
supply.  The  demand  for  labour  is  increased,  and 
wages  rise.  And  although  the  labouring  classes  may 
pay  more  for  the  few  articles  they  require,  the  higher 
wages  they  receive  will  more  than  compensate  for 
this,  while  the  wealthy  classes  contribute  to  the 
revenue  of  their  superfluity  in  the  higher  prices  they 
pay  for  every  article  supplied  to  their  households. 
The  man  with  his  twenty  servants,  his  hunters, 
racers,  yacht,  conservatories,  and  succession  houses, 
pays  for  each  and  all  of  those  employed  by  him  as 
much  as  the  labourer  pays  for  himself,  and  more  too, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  are  far  more  liberally  supplied 
with  all  needful  things.  Thus,  the  wealthy  would  be 
made  to  contribute  to  State  necessities,  the  labouring 
classes  relieved,  and  industry  thereby  encouraged. 
But  only  place  England  as  free  from  debt  as  America, 
and  I shall  be  as  glad  as  the  “ Times  ” can  be  to  see 
our  custom-house  abolished. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 


I ^ 


January  5,  1857. 

Sir, — “ Mercator  ” of  the  “ Times  ” strikes  one 
more  blow  in  defence  of  his  Bank  Charter  Act,  in 
this  day’s  impression ; but,  oh,  how  feeble.  It  tells 
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only  of  the  terrible  punishment  he  has  received  since 
last  he  appeared  in  the  arena,  and  one  is  surprised 
that  your  contemporary  did  not  exercise  some  pity 
and  spare  the  writer  this  exposure  of  it. 

In  the  two  columns  of  the  “ Times  ” occupied  ])y 
“ Mercator’s  ” letter  I see  nothing  but  a mere  repe- 
tition of  his  previous  productions.  It  is  the  ott  slain 
Richmond  in  the  field  again.  The  old  story  ot  the 
faults  of  the  system  adopted  in  1819,  wliich  all 
sensible  men  admit ; then  the  remedy  for  these  applied 
in  1844,  by  “ limiting  the  issue  of  our  paper-money 
“ to  one  body  exclusively  ” — all  very  good  had  that 
body  been  the  nation ; and,  lastly,  “ that  these  issues 
“ are  to  be  regulated  in  strict  accordance  witli  the 
“ fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  gold and  this  forms 
the  Altai  rock  on  which  the  measure  lias  made  ship- 
wreck. In  what  its  science  consists  I cannot  conceive. 
To  tell  a great  productive  and  commercial  nation 
like  this  that  when  we  possess  one  particular  article 
of  wealth,  gold,  we  may  have  paper-money,  but  be 
the  extent  of  our  general  wealth  wliat  it  may,  we 
shall  have  no  such  instrument  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  that  wealth  if  we  allow  this  one  peculiarly 
valuable  commodity  to  leave  our  shores,  appears  to 
me  neither  very  wise  nor  very  scientific ; more  espe- 
cially when  we  remember  that  the  same  law  which 
renders  the  nation  wholly  dependent  for  an  effective 
and  sufficient  currency  upon  our  retention  of  gold  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Bank,  directs  that  same  institution 
to  sell  that  very  gold  at  a fixed  pidce  to  any  and 
every  one  who  may  apply  for  it. 

This  thrice-told  tale  occupies  the  first  column  of 
“ Mercator’s  ” letter,  and  the  second  is  filled  with 
assertions  that  “ the  Act  has  fully  accomplished  all 
“ that  was  expected  from  it.”  These  assertions  are 
utterly  worthless,  for  facts  refute  them,  and  they 
need  no  reply : and  while  this  writer  confines  himself 
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to  such  mere  assertions,  while  he  studiously  shrinks 
from  a discussion  upon  even  one  of  the  numerous 
objections  taken  to  the  act,  his  letter  will  only  help 
the  cause  of  monetary  reform,  and  need  give  us  no 
anxiety.  Challenged  by  the  editor  of  the  ‘ Times 
himself  to  speak  to  a certain  point — the  panic  of  1847 
— he  remains  silent  thereon,  even  studiously  ignoring 
it,  and  although  his  attention  was  forcibly  called  to 
it  by  the  letter  of  “ Civis”  in  the  “ limes,”  and  by 
your  numerous  correspondents,  remains  unexplained, 
ile  knows  not  of  a single  objection  ever  made  to  the 

Bill  of  1844 he  only  knows  of  its  continuous  and 

triumphant  success ; and  therefore  informs  the  nation 
and  the  legislature  that  if  they  dare  to  make  any 
relaxation,  even  in  its  most  stringent  clauses,  sudden 

destruction  will  come  upon  us. 

In  the  weakness  of  his  cause — that  is,  in  advocating 
what  he  calls  the  “ solidity  of  our  monetary  system,” 
or  “ maintaining  the  metallic  value  of  our  currency,” 
he  proves  most  distinctly  that  the  whole  of  the 
pressures  and  panics  to  which  we  have  been  subject 
since  1819  have  arisen  solely  from  our  making  use 
of,  for  our  home  circulation,  an  article  in  great  and 
general  demand  throughout  the  world. 

I will  say  no  more;  all  that  “Mercator”  has 
written  has  been  so  frequently  refuted  already  that 
it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  occupy  your  valuable 
space  in  doing  this  again.  An  honest  inquiry  by  our 
legislature  will  bring  things  right. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDOXALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 


January  15,  1857. 

Sir, Another  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  Bank 

Charter  Act,  by  “ Mercator,”  adorns  the  columns  of 
yesterday’s  “ Times.”  It  is  a clever  effort  to  mis- 
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lead  by  endeavouring  to  withdraw  men’s  minds  from 
the  real  evils  of  the  system  by  a parade  of  certain 
paltry  objections  taken  against  the  Act  by  those  who, 
as  “ Mercator  ” says,  are  still  “ firm  supporters  of 
“ all  the  essential  principles  of  the  Bill.”  But  surely 
no  one  who  understands  the  very  first  elements  of  the 
question  under  discussion  can  be  deceived  by  such  a 
shallow  attempt.  It  is  the  principles  of  the  Act  that 
are  false,  and  it  is  with  these  principles  that  Par- 
liament must  deal  when  the  renewal  of  the  Charter 
comes  before  it.  “ Mercator  ” asserts  that  these 
principles  are  sound,  according  “ to  the  clear  de- 
“ duction  of  scientific  reasoning  and  the  emphatic 
“ verdict  of  experience,”  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
abundant  proofs  lately  afforded  of  their  unsoundness, 
and  the  damning  verdict  of  experience  in  1847, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  the  paltry 
protestations  of  “ Mercator  ” in  its  favour.  A suffi- 
cient reply  to  all  his  high-sounding  praises  of  the 
Act  is  found  in  the  panic  of  1847 ; and  until  he 
comes  forward  manfully  and  explains  the  damning 
fact  that  nothing  less  than  the  suspension  of  this 
most  wise  and  scientific  Act  could  save  the  Bank  of 
England  from  bankruptcy  and  the  nation  from  general 
ruin,  he  might  write  for  ever  in  its  praise  without 
the  slightest  effect. 

There  is  little  worth  noticing  in  his  present  letter. 
It  again  distinctly  proves  that  all  our  monetary 
pressures  and  fluctuations  arise  solely  from  our 
foolishly  staking  our  national  prosperity  upon  the 
possession  of  one  single  article  of  wealth,  and  enact- 
ing by  law  that  all  other  wealth  is  worthless  unless 
it  be  distributed  by  means  of  a golden  instrument  of 
exchange.  For,  after  alluding  to  a psiltry  objection 
raised  against  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  discriminate  between  the  causes  of  a 
drain  of  bullion  and  treat  it  accordingly,  “ Merca- 
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“ tor  ” says — “ It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
“ endless  variety  of  causes  from  which  a disturbance 
“ in  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  and  a con- 
“ sequent  drain  upon  our  bullion  reserve  may  sprinej 
“ upT  And  further  on  he  adds,  “ The  exclusire 
“ purpose  of  the  Act  of  1844  is  to  make  our  paper- 
“ money  correspond  in  amount  and  in  value  with 
“ what,  in  the  absence  of  paper  issues,  would  be  the 
“ metallic  money  of  the  country.  A drain  of  bullion, 
“ whatever  the  cause  of  it,  would  produce  a contrac- 
“ tion  of  metallic  money ; it  ought^  therefoi'e^  to  be 
“ met  by  a corresponding  contraction  of  the  papev- 
“ money r 

Nothing  can  more  conclusively  show  that  all  our 
distress  and  difficulties  arise  from  “ disturbances  in 
“ the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals;”  and  as 
long  as  we  insist  on  continuing  the  insane  attempt  to 
carry  on  the  commerce  of  this  country  with  a metallic 
currency,  or  one  pretending  to  correspond  with  this, 
so  long  shall  we  suffer  pressures  and  panics,  and  all 
the  evils  that  follow  in  their  train.  This  absurd 
restriction  of  an  instrument  of  exchange  for  home 
purposes  to  the  metal  gold,  an  article  of  commerce 
and  of  speculation  in  great  and  ever  varying  demand 
throughout  the  world,  is,  we  are  told  by  “ Mercator,” 
the  '"'‘exclusive  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1844.”  And 
this  forms,  therefore,  the  fallacious  principle  of  the 
system,  and  it  is  this  which  must  be  overturned.  For 
upon  the  supply  and  demand  of  this  metal  must  de- 
pend the  value  of  such  money,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
be  ever  varying.  Such  a currency  is  only  continuing 
a system  of  barter  after  all,  and  must  ever  be  liable 
to  the  great  and  often  violent  fluctuations  arising 
out  of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  As 
this  general  law  regulates  the  quantity  of  wheat, 
iron,  sugar,  or  other  commodity  respectively  ex- 
changed or  bartered  for  each  other,  so  must  tlic 
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same  law  regulate  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  to  bo 
bartered  for  other  things ; and  hence  arise  all  those  • 

violent  and  ruinous  contractions  in  the  money  market, 
caused  by  the  speculative  “ distribution  of  the 
“ precious  metals  ” spoken  of  by  “ Mercator,”  and 
so  favourable  to  the  great  money  capitalist.  But  a 
tndy  national  currency,  a real  medium  of  exchange, 
should  put  an  end  to  this  bartering  of  one  commodity 
for  all  others.  It  should  aim  at  substituting  some- 
thing which  has  no  natural  or  material  value  sufficient 
to  induce  people  to  deal  with  it  as  a mere  commodity, 
and  so  remove  it  from  its  legitimate  use  as  money. 

Such  a currency  would  be  really  only  a medium  • 

between  two  commodities  exchanged  by  its  instru- 
mentality ; and  because  it  could  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  exchange  commodities  in  the  country 
where  it  was  the  legal  money,  the  quantity  would 
remain  steady  and  untluctuating,  whatever  that 
might  be ; and  we  should  thus  avoid  all  panics  and 
pressures. 

“ Mercator,”  utterly  ignorant  of  the  true  principle 
of  a national  currency,  speaks  of  the  “ monetary 
“ arrangements  of  this  and  every  c»ther  country  ” 
being  “ subordinate  to  the  great  principles  which 
“ regulate  the  monetary  equilibrium  of  the  world.”  ^ 

But  the  money  of  one  country  is  not  money  in  another, 
as  I have  frequently  shown  in  your  columns.  And 
the  error  of  supposing  that  we  must  necessarily  be 
thus  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations  arises  out  of  the 
false  notion  that  gold  alone  can  be  made  of  money. 

I cannot  hope  to  dispel  the  mist  that  enshrouds 
the  mind  of  “ Mercator  ” on  this  point ; but  I do 
trust  that  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  will 
distinguish  between  wealth  and  the  mere  instrument 
invented  and  formed  by  man  to  save  labour  in 
facilitating  the  interchange  of  that  wealth ; and  learn 
that  a commodity  in  constant  requisition  as  an 
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article  of  merchandize,  and  one  most  easy  of  transit, 
is  the  very  worst  material  that  can  be  used  for  the 
purpose  in  this  commercial  epoch. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

January  26,  1857. 

Sir, — The  “ Times  ” of  this  morning  contains  what 
I trust  will  prove  the  “ last  dying  speech  and  con- 
“ fession  ” of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  “ Mer- 
“ cator  ” has  fired  his  last  shot  in  defence  of  that 
stronghold  of  financial  ignorance  and  oppression. 
Had  he  contented  himself  with  a mere  repetition  of 
those  numerous  benefits  and  blessings  which,  in  his 
previous  letters,  he  has  so  satisfactorily  shown  to 
have  been  poured  out  upon  this  country  through 
the  instrumentality  of  that  Act,  I should  not  have 
troubled  you  with  this  letter.  But  he  has  now  come 
forward,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  offer  some  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Act  in  1847,  and  to  prove  that  not  only  was  that  Act 
wholly  innocent  of  the  charge  brought  against  it — of 
having  greatly  aggravated,  if  it  did  not  create,  the 
ruinous  panic  of  1847 — but  that  it  was  the  “timely 
“ intervention  of  the  Act  ” that  saved  the  nation 
from  “ greater  commercial  embarrassment,  increased 
“ prostration  of  public  confidence,  and,  finally,  from 
“ danger  of  exhaustion  of  the  bullion.” 

To  make  such  an  assertion  in  the  face  of  the 
notorious  facts  of  the  case  is  most  extraordinary, 
and  proves  how  warped  a man’s  mind  may  become 
through  partiality  for  a pet  scheme  of  his  own.  The 
Act  had  been  in  full  operation  since  1845.  If  it 
possessed  any  power  to  check  panic  or  allay  pressure 
there  was  full  scope  for  its  o])eration;  but  it  gave  no 
symptom  of  any  such  power.  The  pressure  became 
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more  and  more  severe  under  the  active  operation  ol 
this  intended  palliative,  and  the  nation  was  only 
relieved  at  last  hy  the  actual  suspension  of  the  Act 
itself.  Having  proved  itselt  worthless  to  stay  the 
plague  when  in  active  existence,  its  suspension,  its 
abolition,  at  once  removed  the  malady.  The  more 
its  false  principles  became  developed  under  a time  ot 
trial,  the  more  it  aggravated  the  pestilence,  and 
nothing  coidd  check  the  evil  but  its  o^mi  destruction. 
Can  anything  be  more  monstrous  then,  than  to  assert 
that  but  for  this  Act  we  must  have  suffered  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  in  addition  to  all  those  evils 
under  which  the  nation  groaned  at  the  time?  A\hy, 
what  did  the  Government  letter  amount  to  but  a sus- 
pension of  specie  payment,  if,  as  “ Mercator  ’’  argues, 
the  Bill  of  1844  alone  preserved  us  from  this?  For 
that  Act  was  suspended  and  the  Bank  authorised  to 
issue  notes  or  other  securities  to  any  extent  required. 

But  let  us  examine  “ Mercator’s  ” reasons  for  his 
extraordinary  opinion.  He  first  informs  us  that 
the  “true  character  of  the  crisis  (of  1847)  has  not 
“ been  analysed  with  sufficient  care,  and,  therefore,  lias^ 
“ not  been  correctly  understood  by  the  public.  Of 
course  the  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
appointed  in  1848,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  that 
crisis,  are  the  parties  here  accused,  and  most  unjustly, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
into  the  blue  books  which  grew  out  of  those  inquiries. 
“ Mercator  ” next  proceeds  to  enlighten  the  public  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  those  crises,  and  has  the  audacity 
to  assert  that  “ it  was  not  a monetary  derangement^ 
“ or  a failure  of  the  Act  of  1844  to  accomplish  its 
“ legitimate  purpose.”  Not  a monetary  derange- 
ment! Then  what  was  it?  “Mercator”  replies, 
“ a case  of  banking  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
“ the  Bank  of  England,  acting  upon  the  community, 
“ at  that  moment  peculiarly  susceptible  of  alarm.” 
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1 leave  the  public  to  put  their  own  value  on  such  an 
explanation  of  the  conservative  properties  of  the  Act 
of  1844.  And  they  must  remember  that  one  great 
end  of  the  Act  Avas  to  remove  from  the  government 
of  tlie  Bank  all  poAver  to  disturb  the  circulation  by 
any  Acts  of  theirs.  But,  says  “ Mercator,”  “ tlie 
“ result  Avas  panic.”  And  Avhat,  I ask,  is  the  value 
of  this  mucli-boasted  Act,  if,  througli  “ banking 
“ mismanagement  of  tlie  Bank  of  England  ” — if, 
“ by  infirmity  of  purpose  and  undue  delay  in  the 
“ requisite  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  ” — 
the  nation  is  still  exposed  to  a like  result  from  similar 
mismanagement?  And  Avhat  security  has  the  country 
against  a repetition  of  such  mismanagement?  flic 
interests  of  the  shareholders  require  the  managemeiit 
to  get  their  notes  out,  and,  therefore,  the  normal 
state  of  the  business  is  eA'er  tending  to  a similar 
catastrophe.  I shall,  lioAA^ever,  shoAv  before  1 have 
done,  that  it  Avas  not  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  Bank  of  England  that  resulted  in  panic,  but 
solely  and  entirely  the  management  being  tied  doAvn 
to  an  impracticable  hiAV,  Avhicli  hampered  their  every 
operation,  and  effectually  impeded  every  effort  to 
relieve  the  commercial  Avants  of  the  country.  The 
“ Times’  ” correspondent  adds : — “ The  course  re- 
“ cently  pursued  by  the  Bank  of  England  presents 
“ a striking  contrast,  and  the  public  have  reaped 
“ all  the  legitimate  fruits  of  timely  precaution  and 
“ enlightened  firmness.”  I shall  leave  the  public 
again  to  decide  Avhether  they  or  the  Bank  have 
“ reaped  all  these  legitimate  fruits.” 

“Mercator”  next  meets  the  charge  against  the 
Act  of  causing  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  for  money;  and  denies  that  the  framers  and 
supporters  of  it  ever  undertook  to  regulate  the  rate. 
I have  not  “ Hansard  ” at  hand,  but  if  not  greatly 
mistaken  Sir  R.  Peel  did  promise  an  even  rate  as  one 
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)f  the  advantages  to  tlow  from  this  Act.  Tliis,  liow- 
iver,  is  of  small  moment.  The  fact  is  patent  enough, 
hat  under  the  Act  the  flnctnations  and  disturhances 
lave  been  greater  and  more  nnmerons  than  they 
3ver  were  before.  In  meeting  this  objection,  however, 

‘ Mercator  ” opens  np  the  very  elements  of  the  cnr- 
’ency  question;  and  it  is  really  with  these  we  must 
leal  if  any  important  and  beneficial  change  is  to  be 
nade  in  our  monetary  system.  We  must  begin  at  the 
v^ery  root,  for  it  is  there  the  existing  system  is  rotten. 

You  must  blame  “ l\Iercator  ” if  I occupy  more  than 
usual  of  your  valuable  space.  He  has  approached 
the  vitals  of  the  cpiestion,  and  they  must  be  laid  ^ 

bare.  This  high  financial  authority  says  that  the 
advocates  of  the  Act  of  1844  never  undertook  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  interest,  “ because  they  knew  that 
“ interest  is  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  and 
“ that  this  must  depend  upon  the  supply  and  demand 
“ for  capital.”  And  were  exchange  carried  on  by 
simple  barter  this  would  be  perfectly  correct.  But 
when  one  article  is  made  use  of  as  the  sole  medium 
between  commodities  or  portions  of  capital  to  be 
exchanged,  and  when  such  exchanges  cannot  take 
place  but  by  means  of  this  instrument,  then  must  it 
be  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  the  value  of  -4- 

this  medium  instrument  will  vary  in  proportion  to 
the  supply  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  community ; 
and  that  if  certain  individuals  make  it  their  business 
to  invest  their  property  in  these  instruments  they 
will  obtain  a larger  profit  on  lending  them  out  for 
use  to  the  rest  of  the  community  for  the  interchange 
of  their  capital,  just  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity ; 
and,  therefore,  the  interest  on  money  depends  not  on 
the  existing  capital  of  a country,  but  on  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  interchange  of  that  capital;  ^ 

in  other  words,  to  carry  on  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country.  When  I use  the  word  money  I mean 
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^ the  legal  tendei’  of  the  country,  whether  made  of 

metal  or  paper,  and  that  only.  Were  the  postage- 
stamp  the  sole  medium  by  which  we  could  exchange  a 
letter  with  a friend,  and  Government  were  to  limit  the 
number  issued,  and  this  proved  unequal  to  the  wants 
of  the  community,  then  would  postage-stamps  rise  to 
a premium  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  tlie  instru- 
ment, just  as  is  the  case  with  the  instrument  money. 

And  now  comes  the  great  fallacy  of  “ Mercator  ” 
and  the  whole  bullionist  party.  He  says  the  in- 
terest for  money  cannot  be  regulated,  because  it 
is  impossible  “ to  prevent  the  transference  of  capital 
“ or  money  from  country  to  country.”  It  is  this 
confounding  together  money  and  capital — wealth 
and  tile  mere  instrument  used  in  exchanging  por- 
tions of  tiiat  wealtli ; it  is  this  limiting  “ money  ” 
to  one  metal,  and  tlien  limiting  “capital”  to  that 
one  metal,  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  evils 
and  absurdities  of  tlieir  system.  “ Mercator,” 
blinded  by  the  mist,  proceeds  to  say  that  “ there 
is  a constant  tendency  towards  an  equilibrium 
in  the  value  of  money  in  the  different  “ trading 
“ towns  of  the  world,”  adding  that  if  the  rate  of 
interest  be  high  at  Hamburgh  and  New  York, 
* and  low  in  London,  “ through  how  many  varied 

“ forms  will  mojiey  be  drawn  from  London  to  the 
“ aid  of  these  places,  securities  transmitted  for 
“ sale,  bills  sent  over  for  discount,  drafts  against 
“credit,  &c. ?”  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  not 
long  ago,  when  the  rate  was  high  at  Hamburgh, 
all  these  means  of  drawing  money  from  London 
were  put  in  action;  and  does  not  this  clearly  prove 
that  it  was  scarcity  of  money  and  not  of  capital 
that  caused  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest?  The 
^ only  articles  sent  from  London  to  meet  the  difficulty 

would  be  gold  and  silver,  not  as  capital,  but  to  be 
made  into  money,  the  mere  instrument  of  exchange. 
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Vnd  this  further  proves  that  the  whole  ol  the  dis-  \ 

■ urbances  and  constant  tluctuations  in  the  rates  piVid  f 

■’or  money  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  arise 
vholly  and  solely  from  these  metals  being  used  as 
:lie  instrument  of  exchange  in  these  countries ; and 
:hereby  enabling  the  large  capitalists  and  others  to 
nove  it  about  from  one  place  to  another  at  a great 
prolit  to  themselves. 

I have  repeatedly  shown  that  money  or  legal 
currency  is  purely  a national  thing,  and  that  the 
money  of  one  country  is  not  money  in  another,  and 
when  taken  to  a foreign  country  it  is  taken  as  metal  ^ 

to  buy  the  money  of  that  country,  like  any  other 
commodity.  But  it  is  this  power  of  carrying  off 
as  metal  the  money  intended  for  home  purposes  that 
leads  to  all  the  pressures  and  convulsions  that  take 
place ; and  also  leads  “ Mercator,”  and  other  metal- 
lists, to  conclude  that  “ whatever  disturbs  confidence 
“ in  other  countries  must  be  felt  by  us.  We  cannot 
“ enjoy  ease,  abundance  of  money,  and  a low  rate 
“ of  interest,  while  our  neighbours  are  straitened 
“ by  difficulties  and  embarrassed  by  pecuniary  pres- 
“ sure.”  And  as  long  as  we  continue  our  “ metallic  ” 
system  he  is  perfectly  right. 

But  the  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether  or  4 

not  we  cannot  have  a perfectly  safe  and  sound 
national  money  for  home  circulation,  that  will  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  every  foreigner  and  speculator, 
and  which  will  remain  with  us,  and  so  save  us 
from  all  these  disturbances?  “To  prevent  fluctua- 
“ tions  in  the  rate  of  interest  in  England  it  would  be 
“ necessary  to  have  the  power  of  regulating  them 
“ throughout  the  whole  commercial  world,”  says 
“ Mercator.”  But  the  fallacy  of  the  proposition  is 
shown  by  a simple  reference  to  the  period  of  the  t 

Bestriction  Act,  when  we  shook  ourselves  wholly  free 
from  foreign  influences  on  our  domestic  currency ; and 
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the  national  prosperity  of  this  country  during  that 
^ period  is  a sufficient  reply  to  the  absurd  theory  pro- 

pounded by  “ Mercator,”  that  a high  and  fluctuating 
rate  of  interest  is  a sure  index  of  advancing  prosperity 
and  increase  of  wealth.  To  one  class  it  no  doubt  is 
so,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
During  a period  of  twenty-five  years  the  rate  of  in- 
* terest  never  rose  above  5 per  cent.,  and  yet,  despite  the 

enormoLis  cost  of  that  terrible  war  and  all  its  obstacles 
to  commerce,  this  country’s  history  during  tliat  period 
is  one  triumph  of  prosperity ; and  that  not  confined 
to  one  class  or  two,  but  to  the  community  at  large 
^ and  to  the  industrious  producing  class  in  particular. 

“ Mercator  ” closes  his  extraordinary  paragraph 
in  support  of  a high  rate  of  interest  with  these 

words ; “ We  have  liad  monetary  pressure  and  “ a 

“ high  rate  of  interest  in  1847  and  1856.  In  the 
4 “ first  it  was  accompanied  by  extensive  mercantile 

“ embarrassment.  In  tlie  latter  Ave  have  had  nothing 
“ of  the  kind.  What  is  tlie  cause  of  this  difference?” 
He  asks  the  question  as  if  it  Avere  not  to  be  ansAvered, 
forgetting,  hoAvever,  that  the  facts  of  1847  destroy 
his  neAv  theory  of  high  interest  proving  prosperity. 
But  Avhere  can  “ ^lercator  ” dwell,  and  yet  remain 
» ' ignorant  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  and 

California  ? And  can  any  one  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  James  Baines 
...  some  weeks  back  Ave  should,  in  all  probability,  have 

been  plunged  into  as  great  embarrassment  as  in  1847  ? 
And  in  both  cases  from  the  very  same  cause,  viz.,  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  the  absurd  attempt 
to  keep  our  national  currency  metallic — that  is,  based 
on  an  article  of  commerce  in  general  demand.  “ Mer- 
“ cator  ” runs  into  a rhapsody  towards  the  close  of 
4 his  letter.  He  cannot  believe  that  any  minister  “will 

“ venture  to  reverse  the  principles  on  Avhich  these 
“ measures  rest,  and  roll  back  the  tide  ot  knoAvledge 
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“ oil  these*  questions.”  lUit  it  iiuiy  h-e  nsked,  whelliet 
“ the  tide  of  knowledge  ” which  hegmi  to  How  under 

G O 

the  master  mind  of  William  Pitt  was  not  rolled  back 
by  Sir  li.  Peel  when  he  returned  to  that  “ distin- 
“ guishing  feature  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,”  a me- 
tallic currency?  “ Any  objection  to  our  present 
“ system,  ” says  “ Mercator,”  “ on  the  ground  of  its 
“ supposed  stringency,  is  in  reality  an  objection  to  a 
“ gold  circulation.”  Undoubtedly,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  all  the  objections  arise  from  the  futile 
attempt  to  conform  our  currency  to  a metallic  one. 
A metallic  currency  for  this  country  could  not  exist 
for  a week.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  depends, 
no  doubt,  as  “ Mercator  ” says,  “ on  the  amount  of 
“ capital  and  the  distribution  of  it.”  And  it  is 
because  this  distribution  is  hampered  for  want  of  a 
medium  of  exchange  that  our  prosperity  has  not  been 
ten-fold  what  it  is. 

“ Mercator  ” naively  asks,  “ In  what  way  can  a 
“ metallic  currency  exercise  an  injurious  influence 
“ on  the  true  sources  of  national  wealth?”  Simply 
because  you  cannot  keep  it ! It  is  not  the  currency 
that  injures,  but  the  want  of  it.  And  this  want 
must  arise  so  long  as  an  article  of  commerce,  of 
great  value,  in  small  bulk  and  therefore  easy  of 
transit,  is  made  use  of  as  currency.  The  assertion 
that  capital  and  not  currency  was  the  want  in  this 
country  in  1847  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  fact 
that  for  all  the  capital  England  parted  with  in  the 
metal  gold  she  obtained  in  return  capital  of  greater 
value  in  the  corn  imported.  But  corn  could  not 
be  moulded  into  money,  and  gold  could ; and  there- 
fore scarcity  of  money  was  the  consequence  and  the 
sole  cause  of  the  panic;  for  this  instantly  ceased 
on  the  Act  of  1844  being  suspended.  And  surely 
this  brought  no  fresh  capital  into  England  ? 

That  Act,  I trust,  is  now  doomed.  The  well-being 
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of  England — her  future  internal  peace — depends 
upon  its  abolition.  Justice  to  the  productive  classes 
of  this  country  demands  a change  in  the  existing 
system,  which  generates  more  changes  in  the  value  of 
money  than  was  ever  previously  known.  And  the 
first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a sound  and 
elficient  monetary  system  is,  to  place  gold  in  its  right 
place,  as  a commodity,  that  is,  on  a par  Avith  all  other 
articles  of  Avealth.  A properly  regulated  national 
currency,  issued  by  the  nation  for'  home  purposes, 
can  be  as  Avell  sustained  by  the  general  Avealth  of  this 
country  as  upon  one  article  only  of  that  Avealth ; and 
no  reasonable  man  can  suppose  there  Avould  be  any 
difficulty  in  converting  such  a currency  into  gold 
Avhen  any  one  possessing  it  wanted  that  metal. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  II.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 


February  12,  1857. 

Sir, — I have  read  Avith  much  satisfaction  a para- 
graph in  the  City  article  of  the  “ Times  ” of  this 
morning,  having  reference  to  the  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  about  to  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844, 
and  I shall  truly  rejoice  to  find  the  expectations  of 
the  Avriter  of  the  paragraph  fulfilled;  and  that  his 
desire  that  the  existing  monetary  system  should 
reeeive  a thorough  and  sifting  investigation,  and 
the  vieAvs  of  the  opponents  of  the  Act  of  1844 
receive  a candid  and  impartial  consideration,  may  be 
jiartaken  of  by  every  member  of  that  committee. 
The  Avriter  of  the  paragraph  alluded  to  is  so  confident 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  1844, 
that  I can  perfectly  understand  his  sincere  desire  for 
a searching  inquiry,  assured  that  the  more  thoroughly 
the  objections  are  sifted,  the  more  clearly  Avill  the 
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truth  of  tliose  principles  shine  forth.  And  from  a like 
firm  conviction  that  the  more  closely  those  principles 
are  examined  the  more  plainly  will  their  imsoundness 
he  manifested,  I do  most  cordially  hope  that  his 
assurance  of  a hona-fide  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  may  be  warranted  by  the  result.  I give 
tlie  writer  full  credit  for  his  sincerity,  and  am  glad 
to  find  a like  credit  given  for  honest  convictions  to 
those  who  may  differ  from  him  on  this  question. 

The  leading  article  of  your  contemporary,  on 
Monday  last,  exhibited  a very  different  spirit;  and 
although  full  of  fallacies  which  the  merest  tyro  in 
political  economy  might  have  laid  bare, — and  which 
I should  have  rejoiced  to  demolish, — yet  the  spirit  of 
unfairness  to  all  who  differed  from  the  writer,  and 
tlie  one-sidedness  of  the  view  taken,  in  utterly  ignoring 
all  that  has  been  said  on  the  opposite  side,  rendered 
it  quite  unworthy  of  notice.  No  one,  save  tlie 
senseless,  could  be  misled  by  it. 

The  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
moving  for  a select  committee,  I likewise  considered 
as  unworthy  of  notice.  It  displayed  such  a total 
ignorance  of  the  first  elements  of  the  money  question, 
as  well  as  the  clearest  evidence  that  his  own  mind 
was  quite  made  up,  that  it  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  enlighten  that,  while  an  exposure  of  his  ignorance 
was  unnecessary  as  far  as  others  were  concerned. 
This  was  patent  to  any  one  who  ever  thought  upon 
the  question.  The  only  redeeming  point  in  the 
speech  was  his  correct  description  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  as  money.  'When  a man  begins  a speech  by 
stating  that  he  “ trusts  the  time  will  never  come 
“ when  the  principle  of  the  convertibility  of  bank- 
“ notes  into  gold,  at  a certain  fixed  valiie^  will  be 
“ called  in  question  by  this  house  or  by  the  country,” 
Avhile  this  very  principle  is  supposed  by  many  as  false 
and  pernicious,  and  as  lying  at  the  a ery  root  of  all 
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our  money  panics  and  commercial  troubles,  there  is 
not  much  encouragement  to  look  for  candid  inquiry 
from  a committee  to  be  nominated  by  him. 

When  we  know  that  the  value  of  any  and  every 
article  must  be  a mere  relation  to  all  other  articles, 
and  must  depend  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  relative 
supply  and  demand  of  all  articles  possessing  value, 
one  can  only  smile  when  he  hears  men  gravely 
advocating  the  greatness  of  the  principle  of  fixing 
the  value  of  any  one  article;  and  that  article  equally 
subject,  nay,  more  so  now,  to  all  those  fluctuations  in 
supply  and  demand  which  determine  the  relative 
value  of  all  exchangeable  things. 

I have  said  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  wholly  ignorant  of  this  important  subject,  but  I 
do  not  say  this  offensively,  seeing  it  is  one  on  which 
some  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  are  equally 
ignorant;  and  confessedly  so,  or  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  escape  as  it  did  on  Friday  evening  last. 

As  your  clever  correspondent,  Mr.  It.  Burn,  in  his 
letter  which  appeared  in  your  impression  of  yesterday, 
has  commented  upon  the  definition  of  a pound-note, 
as  given  by  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  state  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wholly 
mistook  his  own  question.  It  is  not  “ What  is  the 
“ meaning  of  a pound-note,”  that  has  often  been 
asked,  but  “ What  is  a ])oiind  sterling?’’' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  a question 
which,  as  he  very  truly  and  very  naively  said, 
admitted  “ of  a most  sim])le  and  satisfactory  answer,” 
and  he  might  have  added,  by  any  child.  Who  the 
“ various  able  and  accomplished  persons  who  have 
“ discussed  his  question  ” are,  whose  displeasure  he 
deprecates  for  so  lightly  solving  the  riddle,  it  remains 
for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  say. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  bank-note  being 
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“ a promise  to  pay  so  many  grains  of  gold  on 
“ demand  ” by  those  issuing  them.  But  there  is  an  * 

important  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Chancellor  and  the  select  committee,  arising  out  of 
the  fact — namely,  how  many  persons  in  England, 

Scotland,  and  Ireland  ever  require  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise?  When,  as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  correctly 
states,  the  note  performs  all  the  functions  of  money,  * 

who,  amongst  all  those  making  use  of  money  for  its 
legitimate  purposes  as  a national  medium  of  exchange, 
ever  want  gold  for  their  notes?  And  another  impor- 
tant question  follows,  viz.,  do  not  those  who  demand 
gold  for  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  only  do  so 
to  send  the  gold  abroad  as  an  article  of  merchandise^ 
and  thei'eby  disturb  the  money  market  and  derange 
the  national  currency? 

Again,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  “ diificulties 
“ the  Act  of  1844  has  had  to  contend  with,  and  that  *• 

‘‘  our  currency  system  has  been  exposed  to  severe 
“ trials.”  Tlie  fact  is  written  with  a sunbeam,  and 
sealed  with  the  ruin  of  hundreds  and  the  crimes  of 
thousands.  But  there  is  a question  arising  out  of 
this  fact — namely,  whether  or  not  all  these  difticulties 
and  trials  have  not  sprung  solely  and  entirely  from 
the  Act  of  1844,  and  the  false  system  upon  Avhich  • 

our  existing  currency  is  based  ? This  I firmly  believe 
to  be  the  fact,  and  am  prepared  to  prove  it. 

Once  more — the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  • 

in  his  speech,  that  while  he  could  understand  how  a 
Government  might  overcome  a temporary  deficiency 
by  issuing  inconvertible  paper,  he  was  at  a loss  to 
understand  the  opinions  of  those  who  believe  “ that 
‘‘  the  wealth  of  a country  can  be  increased  by  the 
“ increase  of  mere  promises  to  pay,  which  promises 
“ the  issuer  is  not  bound  to  fulfil.”  ll‘  there  be  any  .4 

[)ersoiis  holding  such  an  opinion,  except  in  the 
imagination  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the 
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“Times”  newspaper,  then  I confess  with  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  I am  as  much  puzzled  as  he  is  to  understand 
such.  But  I firmly  believe  there  are  no  such  persons. 
And  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  means  to  infer 
that  all  those  who  condemn  our  present  miserable 
monetary  system  hold  any  such  he  is  entirely  wrong. 
So  much  the  contrary  is  my  own  view  that  I am 
prepared  to  show  that  an  issue  of  100,000,000  of 
gold  sovereigns  to-morrow  would  no  more  enrich 
this  country,  or  increase  our  real  wealth — if  confined 
to  home  circulation — than  would  the  issue  of  a like 
amount  in  bank-notes  or  promises  to  pay.  So  long 
as  they  continue  in  circulation  as  money  they  would 
never  form  any  part  of  the  true  wealth  of  the 
country.  There  would  be  this  difference,  however, 
that  to  procure  the  former  the  nation  would  have  to 
part  with  much  real  wealth,  while  the  latter  would 
cost  her  next  to  nothing.  And  the  former  might  be 
melted  down,  and  resolved  again  into  wealth,  and 
exchanged  for  other  things  by  means  of  the  paper 
medium.  But  that  the  mere  issue  of  either  as  money 
— the  mere  instrument  of  exchange — can  of  itself 
increase  national  wealth,  is  one  of  those  myths  which 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  1844  have  discovered. 

In  the  paragraph  in  the  “ Times  ” to  which  I 
alluded  at  the  commencement  of  my  letter  the  writer 
says,  “ If  any  one  can  prove  to  the  country  that  there 
“ is  a method  of  permanently  placing  a greater 
“ amount  of  money  at  its  command  than  it  has  ever 
“ before  enjoyed  or  hoped  for,  or  that  commercial 
“ vicissitudes  may  be  prevented,  or  that  over-specula- 
“ tion  and  the  disasters  that  have  hitherto  attended 
“ it  may  be  rendered  impossible,  he  will  confer  a 
“ benefit  on  all  alike,”  and  I suppose  a sneer  is 
implied  in  the  passage  at  all  who  differ  in  opinion 
from  him.  But  all  this  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  Commercial  vicissitudes  cannot  be  pre- 
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vented ; over-speculation  I should  rather  leave  to 

disaster  than  save  it  from  this  just  fate,  even  if  it  * / 

were  possible.  All  that  opponents  of  our  present  i 

metallic  system  profess  to  accomplish,  is  to  set  i 

commerce  and  the  producing  classes  in  general 

free  trom  the  shackles  of  gold  in  which  they  are 

now  bound,  by  leaving  gold  in  its  right  place  as  a u 

mere  commodity,  without  attempting  that  impossible  * * 

thing  to  fix  its  price;  and  tlius  j)reserve  to  the  ' 

nation  a full  and  sufiicient  supply  of  the  medium  of  ! 

exchange  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  coniniu-  ! 

nity  and  to  the  amount  of  wealth  to  be  distributed 

by  means  of  its  machinery.  ’ 

Before  closing,  I Avish  to  ask  my  old  antagonist 
“Mercator,”  how  it  comes  tliat,  despite  the  operation  j 

of  the  screw  under  the  Act  of  1844,  gold  has  continued  ; 

to  be  daily  exported,  and  none  whatever  imported^  i 

except  (what  Avas  never  contemplated  by  the  Act)  | 'J 

from  California  and  Australia?  ! 
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ductive  classes  generally,  Avhile  it  fills  the  pockets  of 
the  AA^ealthy  money-paid  classes. 

The  Avorking  man  is  a seller  of  produce  and  a 
buyer  of  money.  His  Avages  are  really  a portion  of 
the  produce  of  his  oaa^u  labour,  and  on  the  high  or 
loAv  price  of  this  produce  must  depend  the  poAver  of 
his  employer  to  pay  him  high  or  Ioav  wages.  From 
our  restrictive  monetary  laAvs  prices  cannot  rise  in 
proportion  to  our  high  taxation;  and  the  producing 
classes,  unable  to  recover  from  the  purchaser  the  taxes 
on  produce,  are  unjustly  made  to  bear  the  Avhole  burden 
of  indirect  taxation,  Avhile  those  A\^ho  have  no  produce 
to  sell,  but  are  only  buyers,  escape  from  it  altogether. 

In  a highly-taxed  country  like  ours  a rise  in  prices 
proportionate  to  our  taxation  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Avorking  man  and  the  productive 
interests  generally;  for  this  throAvs  the  tax  from 
labour  to  property,  and  gives  a stimulus  to  industry, 
Avliich  creates  a demand  for  labour  and  increased 


The  advocates  of  the  Act  told  us  Av^e  had  only  to 
raise  the  rate  of  discount  to  bring  back  gold  from  tlie 
Continent ; but  alas ! neither  6 per  cent,  nor  7 has 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  effectual  to  do  so. 
Nothing  but  Australia  has  concealed  the  ignorant 
delusion  thus  long. 

I am  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

March  16,  1857. 
Electors  of  Great  Britain, 

Embrace  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  general 
election  to  set  industry  free.  The  labouring  man 
and  his  employer  are  both  enthralled  by  our  iniqui- 
tous monetary  system.  This  has  produced  a chronic 
condition  of  dear  money,  Avith  high  nnd  fluctuating 
rates  of  interest,  ruinous  to  the  Avorking  and  pro- 


Avages.  But  Ioav  prices  leave  the  employer  with 
reduced  means  of  employing  and  rewarding  labour, 
and  the  sure  consequence,  is  depressed  industry  and 
a starving  population. 

This  is  our  present  condition,  under  a monetary 
system  which  is  framed  to  keep  down  prices.  And 
Ave  may  depend  upon  it,  pauperism  must  be  the  sure 
result  of  Ioav  prices  in  a highly -taxed  country. 

Do  you  ask  hoAv  is  money  made  thus  dear?  I 
reply  it  is  because  we  make  it  Avholly  dependent  on 
the  possession  of  one  commodity,  gold;  and  declare 
by  laAV  that  hoAvever  great  the  extent  of  our  general 
Avealth,  Ave, shall  have  no  medium  for  its  interchange 
unless  Ave  make  this  of  the  metal  gold.  And,  instead 
of  taking  measures  to  retain  in  the  country  this  our 
gold  currency,  for  the  home  purposes  for  aaLIcIi  it 
Avas  constructed,  Ave  actually  offer  a bounty  upon  the 
export  of  it,  and  in  consequence  it  is  continually  sent 


abroad  as  merchandise,  in  preference  to  our  mnmi- 
factures.  And  no  money  being  substituted  for  ^vliat  * 

is  thus  sent  abroad,  while  our  wealth,  and  the  popula- 
tion among  whom  it  is  to  be  distributed,  continues  as 
great  as  before  the  drain  took  place,  scarcity  of  money 
ensues,  demand  in  consequence  increases,  the  value 
of  Avhat  remains  is  enhanced,  and  the  producing 
classes  are  compelled  to  part  with  more  of  the  fruits  * 

of  their  labour  for  this  artificially  dear  money,  and 
which  they  must  still  furnish  in  the  same  quantity 
in  payment  of  rates,  taxes,  &c.  And  those  whose 
incomes  consist  of  a fixed  amount  of  money  are  of 
course  proportionally  enriched  by  this  increased  * 

value  of  money;  because  they  still  receive  the  same 
number  of  those  now  more  valuable  pounds,  and 
can  command  in  consequence  more  of  everything 
valuable.  Thus  the  rich  must  become  richer,  and 
the  poor  poorer,  if  our  existing  money  laws  are  • 

maintained. 


Seize,  then,  the  present  opportunity  to  secure  a 
sound,  sufficient,  and  equitable  legal  tender-money 
of  the  realm  ; something  which  the  foreigner  and 
speculator  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  send  abroad  as 
merchandise,  for  his  own  gains  and  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  rest  of  the  community ; something 
corresponding  to  our  large  population,  extensive 
commerce,  high  taxation,  and  public  indebtedness; 
a national  currency,  in  short,  that  shall  place  the 
labouring  classes  on  an  equitable  footing  with  those 
whose  incomes  they  must  provide  in  i)ounds  sterling, 
at  whatever  cost.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  false 
cry  that  money  for  internal  circulation  must  be  made 
of  gold ; you  know  very  well  that  no  one  but  the 
goldsmith  wants  gold ; and  that  no  sane  person  dreams 
of  going  to  the  Bank  to  change  his  legal-tender  note 
for  gold  except  the  few  who  want  to  export  it  for 
their  own  personal  profit;  and  so  long  as  they  can 
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make  a good  profit  on  the  transaction,  it  matters  not 
to  them  that  the  labouring  classes  are  injured  by  it. 
They  are  indiflerent  to  the  fact  that  they  are  carry- 
ing off  the  national  currency,  the  very  life-blood  ot 
the  social  body,  the  all-essential  engine  to  productive 
prosperity,  and  upon  a sufficient  supply  of  which  the 
employers  of  labour  are  wholly  dependent  for  legiti- 
mate profits  and  the  labourer  himself  for  a just 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 

Do  not  believe  that  we  could  not  as  well  carry 
on  every  operation  of  industry,  and  with  far  greater 
benefit  to  the  labourer,  were  gold  to  vanish  entirely 
from  the  world.  Money  is  not  Avealth  itself,  but 
only  its  current  representative.  Be  it  made  of  what 
it  may  it  is  not  wealth  so  long  as  it  remains  the 
circulating  medium  of  exchange,  but  only  an  instru- 
ment to  exchange  and  distribute  wealth.  It  is  a 
legal  warrant  that  the  portion  of  wealth  it  indicates 
belongs  to  its  possessor,  and  enables  him  to  secure 
that  portion  whenever  he  pleases  by  exchanging  the 
warrant  for  it.  And  all  these  functions  of  money 
could  be  performed  as  efficiently  and  at  an  infinitely 
less  cost  to  the  nation,  by  an  imperial  note  circulation, 
guaranteed  by  the  State,  limited  in  amount,  and 
receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes  and  duties.  Such 
a currency  existed  in  this  country  formerly,  and  the 
labouring  classes  prospered  under  it,  and  such  will 
exist  again  if  you  now  do  your  duty. 

Electors,  if  you  neglect  the  present  occasion  you 
must  be  content  to  hug  your  golden  chains,  and  con- 
tinue the  slaves  of  the  millionaire  “ Mercator  ” and 
his  followers.  Lose  not,  then,  this  great  opportunity 
of  setting  yourselves  right  in  this  all-important 
matter.  Only  secure  an  impartial  and  searching 
inquiry  into  our  monetary  system,  by  sending  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  pledged  to  promote  this,  and  you 
Avill  soon  shake  off  your  fetters  and  set  industry 
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free.  Let  the  cry  of  the  hustings  he,  “ No  chain  ox 
“ INDUSTRY ! No  Bank  monopoly,  and  free  trade  ' 1 

“in  gold!”  ' 

I am,  fellow  Electors,  your  obedient  servant,  ' 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  lAeut.-Colonel.  , 

i 

April  3,  1857. 

Sir,  — Another  instance  of  the  “ favourable  ” 
working  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  is  pa- 
raded before  the  public  this  morning.  We  read — i 

“ The  Bank  of  England  have  raised  their  rate  of  1 

discount  from  6 per  cent.,  at  which  it  had  stood  ^ 

“ since  the  18tli  of  December,  to  6~|  per  cent.”  I 
congratulate  the  governor,  the  court,  and  the  consti- 
tuency of  the  Bank  on  this,  to  them,  highly -favour-  || 

able  operation  of  that  most  ingenious  piece  of  legis-  ^ 

lation.  How  gloriously  it  works  for  them ! What  a 
cunningly-devised  machine  for  skimming  the  cream  * j 

Df  the  labours  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  j 

classes,  and  depositing  it  in  the  crock  in  Threadneedle-  j 

dreet.  But  while  I congratulate  the  great  money-  j 

3cracy,  with  “ Mercator  ” at  their  head,  on  this  fresh 
turn  of  the  screw,  what  am  I to  say  to  the  rest  of  the 
community?  Here,  I confess,  I am  a little  puzzled. 

Knowing,  as  I do,  that  Avliatever  the  parties  I have  ■*  !' 

congratulated  gain  by  this  “ turn  of  the  screw  ” they 
must  lose,  I feel  somewhat  indignant  on  their  account, 
ind  ready  to  express  sympathy  for  them.  But  then 
they  appear  to  like  skim  milk,  and  to  be  meekly 
content  to  drink  the  leavings  of  the  otlier  class,  and 
the  bluer  it  is  they  seem  to  like  it  the  better.  They 
"emind  one  of  walnut  trees,  the  more  they  are  thrashed 
he  more  they  produce  for  those  who  pluck  them.  I 
must,  therefore,  decline  saying  anything  to  these 
carties.  Congratulate  them  I cannot ; and  sympathy 
hey  want  not,  for  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  appa- 
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rently  to  stump  up  even  to  10  per  cent.*  Beyond 
^ that,  perhaps,  they  would  not  like  to  go,  and  if  these 

inconsiderate  gold  sliips  from  Australia  will  take  their 
journey  leisurely — lingering  beneath  the  sunny  skies 
of  the  south,  or  take  it  into  their  thick  heads  to  visit 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  they  may  have  their  wish 
fully  gratified — perhaps  more  than  gratified. 

Another  1847  will  settle  this  vexed  question,  but 
I believe  nothing  else  will.  Your  contemporary,  the 
“ Times,”  in  writing  of  this  twist  of  the  screw,  says, 
“ The  measure  created  general  surprise.”  That  it 
should  have  done  so  among  intelligent  men  of  busi- 
^ ness  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  Surely  they  must 

know  by  this  time  the  necessary  operation  of  our 
existing  money  laws.  Can  they  still  delude  them- 
selves into  a belief  that  the  metal  of  which  our  home 
currency  is  composed  and  assimilated  can  be  exported 
as  merchandise,  at  the  rate,  as  the  “Times”  tells  us, 
“ of  half-a-niillion  of  bullion  in  a few  days,”  and  yet 
that  they  may  obtain  money  on  the  same  terms  as 
before  this  drain?  Marvellous  ignorance,  if  so  de- 
luded. I can  scarcely  believe  it  possible ; and  yet 
when  such  an  organ  as  the  “ Times  ” clings  to  the 
exploded  notion  that  the  drain  of  gold  is  connected 
^ with  some  balance  of  trade  against  us,  one  may  believe 

anything.  “ It  is  true,”  says  your  contemporary, 
“ there  are  grounds  for  assuming  that  this  unfavour- 
“ able  state  of  our  balances  with  foreign  countries 
“ cannot  much  longer  continue. f The  most  expe- 
“ rienced  persons  have  now  for  several  Aveeks  looked 
“ confidently  for  a turn,  and  have  found  only  that 
“ the  pressure  is  increasing  A It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  these  “ most  experienced  ones  ” — perhaps 
“ Mercator  ” was  one — the  wish  being  father  to  the 
expectation?  AVhoever  they  may  be,  their  experience 

^ This  point  has  been  actually  attained  at  last. 

t They  have  continued  ’till  now  however. 
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has,  despite  the  old  proverb,  taught  them  nothing  on 
this  question  yet. 

On  what  ground  any  reflecting  person  could  look 
for  any  “ turn  ” but  the  one  just  taken  place,  I am 
utterly  at  a loss  to  conceive.  This  exportation  of 
gold  to  France  has  no  more  connection  with  our  legi-^ 
timate  commerce  Avith  that  country  than  the  colour  ot 
a horse  has  to  do  with  the  goods  he  draws  to  market. 
As  long  as  gold  can  be  exchanged  in  France  for  silver, 
and  this  sold  for  more  English  money  than  was  given 
for  the  gold,  that  metal  will  be  sent  away  by  those 
shrewd  individuals,  who  know  nothing  and  care  less, 
as  Paddy  Avould  say,  “ about  a favourable  or  un- 
‘‘  favourable  state  of  our  balances.”  They  find  the 
operation  produces  a favourable  state  of  their  balances ; 
and  no  exploded  theory  will  stop  them  from  carrying 
on  the  trade  that  does  so,  and  they  are  quite  right. 
For  why  should  not  gold  be  dealt  with  the  same  as 
other  commodities?  And  so  it  might,  and  this 
country  remain  as  insensible  to  an  exportation  of 
the  metal  gold  as  it  does  to  that  of  the  metal  iron. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  effect  this  desiderated  state  of 
things  is  a national  money,  haAung  the  same  relation 
to  gold  as  to  other  things,  but  nothing  more.  Money 
Ave  must  have,  if  internal  commerce  is  to  be  carried 
on,  and  this,  it  is  evident,  we  never  can  expect  to 
have  in  suflicient  quantities  for  our  home  Avants  if 
Ave  make  it  so  Avholly  dependent  on  gold,  and  yet 
leave  that  gold  to  be  sent  abroad  by  any  and  every 
one  Avho  can  make  a personal  profit  on  so  doing. 

The  “ Times,”  in  defending  this  rise  in  the  rate, 
argues  curiously.  He  says,  “ That  in  adopting^  it 
“ they  (the  Bank)  have  not  gone  beyond  the  point 
“ which  the  natural  condition  of  the  market  dictated 
“ has  already  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  de- 
“ mand  this  afternoon  at  6^  has  shown  scarcely  any 
“ falling  off.”  Does  he  suppose  that  those  carrying 
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on  the  great  commerce  of  this  country  can  do  Avithout 
money,  or  with  less  money  for  their  operations,  and 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  simply 
because  a higher  rate  is  charged  for  the  use  or  loan 
of  it?  The  “ natural  condition  of  the  market,”  as 
he  calls  it,  requires  as  much  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium for  its  operations  after  such  a rise,  as  it  Avould 
have  done  had  no  such  rise  taken  place.  The  Avealth 
of  the  country,  to  be  interchanged  and  distributed  by 
the  instrument  money,  remains  as  great  as  ever  ] and 
although  Ave  have  bartered  some  gold  for  silver,  and 
silver  for  tea  and  indigo,  money  is  no  less  essential 
to  the  distribution  of  our  Avealth  after  such  a circum- 
stance than  it  Avas  before  it.  The  “ point  ” may  be 
dictated,  and  no  doubt  is,  by  necessity  on  the  part  of 
the  Bank,  as  the  laAv  now  stands ; but  that  cannot 
make  it  less  oppressive  to  the  mercantile  and  trading 
classes  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  observe,  that  the  absurdity 
of  the  silly  notion  of  “ regulating  the  exchanges,” 
as  the  term  goes,  has,  I think,  been  abundantly  de- 
monstrated. Every  fresh  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest 
last  year  Avas  announced  with  an  assurance  that  it 
Avas  to  “ turn  the  tide  in  our  favour,”  and  bring 
bullion  flowing  towards  us.  Hoav  false  all  those 
announcements  proved  is  now  well  knoAvn.  Despite 
all  efibrts — despite  6 per  cent,  since  the  18th  of  De- 
cember last — gold  has  been  continuously  flowing 
hence  ! The  announcement  of  each  successive  arrival 
from  the  gold-fields  has  been  accompanied  Avith  those 
fatal  words,  “ The  whole  will  be  taken  for  transmis- 
“ sion  to  the  Continent.”  Vain,  indeed,  have  been 
all  the  expectations  of  the  framers  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  vain  Avill  they  ever  be. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 
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April  17,  1857. 

Sir, — The  “Times”  is  again  in  perplexity  con- 
cerning the  money  market,  and  no  wonder.  Man 
foolishly  makes  a law  directly  opposed  to  a great  and 
unchangeable  law  of  nature,  and  because  the  former 
is  ground  to  powder  whenever  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  latter,  and  all  the  vain  hopes  and  expectations 
built  upon  it  are  scattered  to  the  winds,  the  silly 
Babel  builders  are  troubled  and  perplexed  as  the 
hosts  of  Pharoah. 

The  article  under  the  head  of  “ City  Intelligence,” 
in  this  day’s  “ Times,”  commences  thus : — “ The 
“ perplexities  of  the  money  market  seem  greater 
“ than  ever,’’  and  the  writer  proceeds  to  show  that 
while,  according  to  the  theories  propounded  by  the 
framers  of  our  money  laws,  “ a rapid  improvement  in 
“ our  money  market  ” should  have  taken  place  long 
ere  this — “ a turn  in  the  unfavourable  course  of  our 
“ bullion  balances  ” — we  have  had  only  increasing 
pressure,  “ the  Bank  reverting  to  almost  its  highest 
“ rate  of  discount,  while  its  stock  of  gold  is  reduced 
“ to  a point  lower  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  10 

years.”  This  I consider  a most  important  admission 
by  so  zealous  an  advocate  of  our  existing  monetary 
system  as  your  contemporary.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a tacit  admission  that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844 
has  been  fully  weighed  in  tlie  balance  and  found 
wanting.  And  yet,  despite  this  admission,  so  blind 
does  the  writer  appear  to  the  fact,  that  he  looks 
everywhere  but  to  the  right  place  for  an  explanation 
of  his  supposed  anomaly. 

His  article  is  rich  in  valuable  facts,  and  contains 
much  that  is  most  true.  The  greater,  therefore,  is 
the  wonder  that  one  reasoning  from  these  premises 
should  arrive  at  such  false  conclusions,  and  appa- 
rently satisfy  himself  with  the  reasons  he  offers  for 
the  anomalous  state  of  things.  Although  he  wisely 
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. discards  tlie  doctrine  put  forth  by  many  tliat  the 

spread  of  commerce  explains  all,  yet  the  reasons  he 
himself  sets  forth  are  equally  unsatisfactory. 

“ A failure  of  crops  in  some  part  of  the  world  ” 
offers  one  solution,  we  are  told ; and  the  “ loss  of  silk 
“ in  France  and  Italy,  the  vine  blight,  the  deficient 
‘‘  yield  of  wheat  in  France  ” and  elsewhere,  are  sj)eci- 
fied  as  causes  among  others  of  the  present  monetary 
pressure  in  this  country.  But  if  this  be  so,  does  it 
not  plainly  proclaim  something  radically  wrong  in 
our  monetary  system?  If,  as  your  contemporary 
asserts,  and  I think  correctly,  that  our  trade  for  the 
last  twenty-seven  months  has  been  most  prosperous 
and  the  agricultural  returns  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
last  two  years  perfectly  satisfactory,  surely  this  ought 
to  place  us  in  a better  position  with  those  countries 
where  the  failures  of  crops  have  taken  place,  did  a 
sound  system  of  money  exist  in  this  country.  Every 
reduction  in  the  aggregate  productions  of  the  earth 
must  render  the  remainder  more  valuable,  supposing 
the  demand  to  be  the  same;  and,  therefore,  those 
countries  in  which  there  has  been  no  failure  of 
produce  cannot  be  involved  in,  or  injuriously  affected 
by,  such  failure  in  other  countries.  We  must,  there- 
^ fore,  look  elseAvhere  for  a satisfactory  solution  of  our 

monetary  difficulties  than  to  the  failure  of  the  silk 
crops  in  France  and  Italy,  and  of  the  wine  crops  in 
Portugal  and  Spain. 

Your  contemporary  is  sorely  puzzled  that  “ with 
“ a profitable  export  business,  ” amounting  to 
£100,000,000  sterling,  “ an  economical  expenditure, 

“ and  a good  yield  of  home  produce,  the  balance  of 
“ cash  payments  between  ourselves  and  the  rest  of 
“ the  world  is  uninterruptedly  against  us.”  He 
^ designates  this  as  “ an  extraordinary  anomaly;” 

but  it  is  only  such  to  those  who,  like  your  con- 
temporary, refuse  to  accept  the  true  solution. 
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This  is  very  simple,  too  simple,  in  fact,  for  such  ^ ^ 

philosophers  as  the  framers  and  supporters  of  our 
existing  monetary  system.  As  long  as  we  choose  to 
fix  a price  on  any  one  commodity  in  a highly -taxed 
country  like  ours,  and  freely  leave  that  article  in  the 
market  for  exportation,  so  surely  must  that  commodity 
he  drained  abroad  the  moment  the  ]>rices  of  othei  ^ 

commodities  rise  to  a degree  commensurate  to  our 
taxation,  and  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  producer. 

To  suppose  that  we  can  sell  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  this  country  at  a non-taxation  or  natural 
price,  raising  as  we  do  some  £40,000,000  hy  taxes  on 
commodities,  is  'wliat  no  sane  man  can  do ; and  as  all 
articles  are  permitted  to  rise  in  price  equivalent  to 
our  taxation  save  one  alone — namely,  gold — it  must 
he  evident  that  this  untaxed  article  will  he  preferred 
for  transmission  abroad,  simply  because  they  can  buy 
there  cheaper  with  that  than  with  any  other.  This  » 

fact  explains  the  whole  mystery ; but  those  theorists 
of  the  Abrahamic  school,  who  affirm  that  money  can 
only  be  made  of  metal,  and  in  England  of  one  metal 
alone,  will  never  turn  their  eyes  to  this  point  because 
it  overturns  their  whole  fabric.  However,  let  it  go 
on ; the  explosion  must  come  ere  very  long,  and  then 
common  sense  and  reason  will  be  listened  to.* 

There  is  one  expression  in  the  passage,  which  I 
have  quoted  above  from  the  “ Times  article^  of 
to-day  which  calls  for  especial  notice.  The  wiiter 
expresses  amazement  that  with  all  our  export  business 
and  abundant  home  produce,  “ the  balance  of  cash 
“ payments  ” should  continue  uninterruptedly  against 
us.  This  assumes  the  gross  absurdity  that  we  never 
make  a cash  payment  for  what  we  buy  ^ from  the 
foreigner,  except  when  we  export  some  of^  our^  gold 
from  this  country.  But  what  is  the  fact?  Simply 
that  the  man  who  buys  American  corn  or  Fiench 

* This  explosion  has  now  occnrred. 
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wine  with  Manchester  goods  or  Birmingham  ware 
^ makes  as  much  a cash  payment  for  them,  as  another 

who  sends  gold  from  this  country  to  buy  these  things. 
Payment  is  made  in  the  money  of  the  country  where 
the  purchase  is  made ; and  whether  that  ^ money  be 
purchased  with  Manchester  cottons,  with  Birmingham 
metals,  or  with  the  other  metal  gold,  can  make  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  transaction  as  far  as  the 

character  of  the  payment  is  concerned. 

All  that  your  contemporary  says  regarding  the 
drain  caused  by  London  speculators  in  foreign  stoc 's 
is  perfectly  true.  This  has  mitigated  the  money 
pressure  in  France,  and  laid  it  on  our  own  shoulders, 
as  he  says.  But  this  tells  all  the  more  against  the 
metallic  system  of  currency,  where  the  metal  so  used 
is  left  as  free  for  export  Avhen  coined  lor  home 
purposes  as  though  a mere  metal.  With  a tru  y 
national  currency  every  cause  of  disturbance  enume- 
rated by  your  contemporary  would  be  avoided,  and 
one  even  rate  of  interest  maintained.  V\  hy  should 
the  export  of  silver  to  the  East  disturb  the  commerce 
of  this  country  and  hinder  our  prosperity  mo^_  than 
the  export  of  iron  or  calicoes?  Can  the  Times 
answer  the  question? 

^ In  stating  the  fact  that  for  a “ great  number  of 

“ years  the  rate  of  discount  in  England  averages 
“ about  4 per  cent.”  your  contemporary  fails  to  show 
the  whole  truth,  namely,  that  for  nearly  a century 

before  1819  the  rate  had  seldom  or  ever 
4 per  cent.  But  from  the  period  that  Peel  s Bill 
was  passed,  in  1819,  frequent  fluctuations  began  and 
since  the  complement  Act  of  1844  came  into  force, 
they  have  become  still  more  frequent  and  violent; 
so  much  so  that  no  less  than  forty -six  changes  m 
the  rate  of  discount  have  taken  pl^-ce  since  lo44, 
^ varying  from  2 per  cent,  to  8 per  cent.  Does  this 

And  now  to  a minimum  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
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fact  j^rove  our  monetary  system  a sound  one?  Look 
to  it,  ye  commercial  men.  “ Under  no  circumstances,” 
says  the  “ Times,”  “ can  a return  to  cheap  money  be 
“ anticipated  for  many  years.”  Look  well  to  it  and 
see  if  some  better  system  cannot  be  devised,  and  the 
rate  of  discount  restored  to  that,  which  prevailed  for 
so  many  years  in  this  country.  I think  there  can. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDOJsUiLD,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

May  1,  1857. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  real  pleasure  the  valuable 
letter  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hill,  in  your  im- 
pression of  this  day,  and  most  cordially  do  I concur 
in  much  said  by  him.  At  the  same  time  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  money  “ pound  sterling  ” is  some- 
thing different  from  the  pound's  worth" 

of  gold,  silver,  or  any  other  commodity.  The  one 
is  the  artificial  representative  of  the  other,  having 
functions  to  perform  of  a peculiar  nature,  and  wholly 
distinct  from  those  of  mere  commodities,  whatever 
may  be  their  properties.  Metal  and  paper  coined 
into  money  are  as  much  changed  from  their  natural 
character  and  uses,  and  have  as  different  functions  to 
perform,  as  have  the  wood  and  iron  when  formed  into 
a cart  or  wheelbarrow,  or  the  metals  when  formed 
into  a watch  or  steam-engine  from  tliese  mere  raw 
materials.  The  pound  sterling  is  simply  the  English 
terra  for  a portion  of  value ; and  this  value  is  found 
in  the  pound's  worth  of  any  and  every  exchangeable 
commodity.  These  pounds  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered the  one  for  the  other,  and  were  these  exchanges 
made  direct — that  is,  the  one  article  directly  bartered 
for  the  other  without  the  use  of  any  medium — we 
should  know  no  other  pound  but  this  pound  of 
ralue  or  pound’s  worth.  But  man  veiy  soon  found 
i means  of  lightening  the  labour  of  such  a system,  by 

i 
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inventing  or  devising  a common  representative  of  this 
^ specific  portion  of  value ; and  the  weights  of  certain 

metals  containing  this  specific  portion  were  in  ruder 
ages  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  pound  troy  of 
silver,  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was 
both  the  money  pound — if  deserving  the  term  money 
at  all — and  the  pound's  woi^th  of  silver.  But  it  was 
♦ only  a system  of  barter  after  all ; one  commodity  was 

weighed  against  the  other,  and  the  equivalents  of 
value  thus  exchanged. 

Ivude  and  obstructive  as  was  this  system,  it  is  the 
very  one  advocated  in  theory  by  the  “ Overstone 
w “ school.”  They  assert  that  a metallic  currency  is 

the  only  perfect  one,  because  you  have  not  only  the 
“ money  pound,” — the  legal  representative  of^  the 
pound’s  worth  of  the  commodity  parted  with  for  it, — 
but  you  have  also  the  pound’s  worth  of  metal  in 
^ exchange  for  the  pound’s  worth  of  whatever  com- 

modity may  have  been  given  for  it.  Their  principle 
insists  upon  a series  of  barter  transactions  where  one 
of  the  equivalents  shall  be  the  metal  gold.  I have 
said  this  is  what  they  advocate  in  theory^  but  they 
no  more  dare  attempt  to  honestly  carry  it  out  in  prac- 
tice than  they  would  think  of  passing  all  the  traffic 
of  London  through  Threadneedle-street.  But  true 
^ science  asks,  “M'hat  is  the  necessity  for  a man 

“ receiving  a pound's  worth  of  a metal  he  does  not 
“ want  as  well  as  the  money  pound  or  legal  repre- 
“ sentative  of  value  to  this  amount?”  The  latter, 
owing  to  the  universal  demand  for  it  by  every  one 
desirous  to  convert  his  own  commodities  for  those  of 
others,  will  readily  command  in  the  market  a pound’s 
worth  of  any  and  every  commodity  produced,  because 
of  the  authoritative  stamp  which  renders  it  a current 
or  money  pound,  and  without  reference  to  the  material 
^ of  which  it  is  formed.  Why  then  lock  up  much 

valuable  capital  in  thus  foolishly  determining  to  give 
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the  commodity  value  as  well  as  the  instrumental 
value  to  the  money  pound? 

The  one  value  only  is  necessary.  No  one  really 
wants  gold  for  his  commodity;  he  only  wants  an 
effective  instrument,  call  it  by  what  name  you  may, 
by  means  of  which  he  can  possess  himself  of  those 
articles  in  the  market  which  he  really  desires  in 
exchange  for  his  own.  Your  able  correspondent, 
I am  glad  to  see,  repudiates  the  senseless  system 
of  the  bullionists,  a “purely  metallic  “currency,” 
and  boldly  sets  forth  the  great  superiority  of  “ a 
“ sound  paper  currency and  this  is  what  we  have 
to  contend  for  if  we  would  see  the  poor  labouring 
man  and  the  whole  of  the  producing  and  commercial 
classes  righted  and  prosperous.  That  daring  de- 
nouncer of  some  of  the  crying  evils  of  our  day,  the 
“ Times’  ” correspondent  “ S.  G.  0.,”  pointed  and 
powerful  though  his  letters  be,  may  write  for  ever  and 
all  in  vain,  so  long  as  our  direful  system  of  legalised 
robbery  prevails  under  the  cloak  of  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844.  It  is  the  old  story — vice  grows  rampant  in  a 
land  just  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  wealthy,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
poverty  of  the  poor. 

But  I have  wandered  from  Mr.  Hill’s  letter.  The 
second  paragraph  of  his  letter  is  perfectly  true.  If 
you  divide  an  ounce  of  gold  into  four  quarters, 
and  determine  by  law  that  these  shall  exchange  for 
a pound’s  worth  of  other  things,  when  stamped 
with  the  sign  of  authority,  it  is  evident  that  this 
quantity  of  gold  must  always  be  a pound  s worth 
of  gold,  and  will  convert  into  a money  pound.  But 
this  is  just  what  I mean  when  I say  the  price  of 
gold  is  fixed  in  this  country  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  bullion  dealers,  the  speculators  in  foreign 
funds,  railways,  &c. ; and  to  the  grievous  injury  of 
the  industrious  home  trader,  the  foreign  merchant. 
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and  the  producing  classes  generally,  as  I have 
^ frequently  shown  in  your  columns.  Did  your  able 

correspondent  ever  ask  himself  the  question,  how 
and  why  was  the  price  of  the  ounce  of  gold 
fixed  at  £3  175.  and  what  were  these 

pounds  when  it  was  so  fixed?  The  pound's  worth 
of  gold  was  taken  to  be  moulded  into  the  “ money 
“ pound  ” — the  exchange  representative  of  a pound’s 
worth  of  every  other  commodity  at  the  time.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-three  grains  of  gold  constituted 
the  pound’s  worth  of  this  metal  at  that  time;  and 
a certain  weight  of  iron,  a certain  measure  of 
wheat,  and  of  every  other  exchangeable  commodity, 
formed  as  much  this  pound’s  worth  as  the  123  grains 
of  gold.  And  these  respective  quantities  of  all  ex- 
changeable things  were  equivalents  in  value,  and 
would  exchange  the  one  for  the  other. 

What  has  occurred  since  the  ^’■pounds  worth  ” of 
gold  was  thus  taken  to  form  the  current  representa- 
tive of  the  portion  of  value  ? Why,  as  our  debt  has 
increased  and  taxation  with  it,  more  of  his  produce 
had  to  be  given  up  by  the  producer  to  the  State  for  the 
National  creditors  and  State  servants.  To  enable  him 
to  do  this  and  yet  live  he  had  to  raise  the  price  of  his 
^ commodities  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  taxation. 

This  general  rise  in  prices  is  only  another  term  for  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  money.  Taxation  must  enter 
into  the  cost  of  production,  and  to  recover  this,  and 
obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  that  made  before  the 
increase  of  taxation,  the  prices  of  commodities  had  to 
be  raised.  There  is  no  other  way  by  which  indirect 
taxation  can  be  recovered  from  non-producers  of 
commodities — the  money-paid  classes,  who  compose 
the  most  wealthy  portion  of  the  community  ? Prices 
rose  accordingly  as  our  taxation  increased  during 
^ the  long  war  with  France,  and  under  the  monetary 

system  which  existed  from  1797  until  1816  they 
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could  freely  rise  to  the  point  necessary  to  secure 
to  the  producing  classes  a fair  profit,  and  throw 
upon  the  money-paid  classes  a just  and  equitable 
share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  consequence 
was  a great  and  continuous  prosperity ; and  the  vast 
sums  required  annually  for  the  purposes  of  the  war — - 
owing  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden — 
were  raised  without  any  undue  pressure  upon  the 
springs  of  industry,  and  with  a facility  that  now 
seems  marvellous.  Gold,  in  common  with  other  pro- 
ductions, rose  to  this  taxation  price.  But  when 
Parliament  determined  to  return  to  metallic  money, 
instead  of  taking  the  then  existing  price  of  gold,  as 
the  measure  for  the  quantity  to  be  coined  into  the 
“ money  pound  — the  representative  of  the  pound’s 
worth  of  exchangeable  thing — they,  in  their  igno- 
rance of  what  “ money  ” really  is,  and  supposing  that 
gold  never  changed  in  value,  adopted  the  price  at 
which  gold  stood  when  our  country  was  compara- 
tively untaxed.  They  thereby  forced  down  prices 
25  per  cent,  and  upwards,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
industrious  producing  classes,  and  Avith  the  greatest 
injustice  to  the  commercial  community.  Still,  Avitli 
about  £40,000,000  of  paper-money  in  circuhition, 
prices  are  propped  up  in  some  little  degree  propor- 
tionate to  our  heavv  taxation:  but  as  soon  as  this 
enhancement,  so  essential  to  our  prosperity,  takes 
place,  gold,  Avhich  cannot  so  rise  but  is  fixed  at  a 
non-taxation  price,  is  carried  off  as  the  cheapest 
commodity  in  the  market.  Bank-notes  in  propor- 
tion are  immediately  AvithdraAvn  from  circulation,  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  the  instrument  of  exchange  is 
created,  demand  for  it  increases — pressure,  panic, 
with  all  their  horrors  follow,  and  ayc  are  calmly  told 
by  the  “ Mercator  school  ” that  “ these  cycles  arise 
“ from  natural  causes,  and  are  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence !” 
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Only  place  gold  in  its  right  place  in  the  market 
as  a mere  commodity,  and  adopt,  as  ]\Ir.  Hill  says, 
“ a sound  and  thoroughly  Avell  assured  paper  cur- 
“ rency,”  and  these  dismal  cycles  Avill  return  no 
more,  but  a state  of  prosperity  arise  in  this  country 
the  extent  of  Avhich  no  human  mind  can  conceiY’^e. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  IT.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 


May  26,  1857. 

Sir, — The  “ Economist  ” of  Saturday  last,  in  an  ar- 
ticle headed  “ Mr.  Disraeli — The  Bate  of  Discount,” 
reads  a serious  lecture  to  the  riglit  lion,  gentleman  on 
“ capital  and  currency.”  With  an  air  of  infallibility 
AA^ortliy  of  the  Pope  himself,  and  wliicli,  as  a rule,  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  ignorance,  he  heaps  upon  tlie 
head  of  the  devoted  ex-Chancellor  a mass  of  false 
argument  sulficient  to  smother  a far  more  stahvart 
logician. 

It  Avould  appear  that  the  right  lion,  member  for 
Buckinghamshire  had  tlie  temerity  to  trespass  upon 
the  preserves  of  your  contemporary,  and  take  a pot- 
shot or  tAvo  at  his  capital.  For  this  he  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  him  to  book,  and  to  hold  him 
up  in  terrorem  to  all  such  depredators.  In  doing 
this,  hoAvever,  your  contemporary  exhibits  again — as 
he  has  often  done  before — the  greatest  ignorance  of 
the  subject  on  wliich  he  Avould  have  us  believe  he  is 
peculiarly  inspired  and  the  fitting  teacher  of  others. 
He  broadly  contradicts  himself,  as  set  forth  in  his 
anomalous  article,  headed  “ The  Fallacy  of  Cheap 
“ Money,”  Avliich  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  impression 
of  the  previous  Saturday. 

I proceed  to  shoAV  this.  Your  contemporary, 
while  he  rejects  Mr.  Disraeli’s  conclusions  upon  the 
gold  discoveries,  admits  that  “ they  have  given  an 
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“ extraordinary  impulse  to  trade,  a powerful  influence 
“ in  stimulating  consuming  power,  in  causing  many 
“ great  works  to  be  undertaken,  and,  as  a consequence, 
“ in  raising  the  price  of  many  commodities.”  And 
he  adds,  “ These  discoveries  have  not  added  one 
“ particle  to  the  capital  of  society ; on  the  contrary, 
“ they  have  much  increased  the  demand  for  it,  and  as 
“ long  as  any  great  addition  is  continually  made  to 
“ the  supplies  of  gold,  it  will  continue  to  stimulate 
“ enterprise  and  increase  the  demand  for  food  and 
“ clothing  and  for  comforts  and  luxuries.  It  will 
“ keep  up  prices  and  keep  up  profits ; and  while 
“ these  remain  high,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a consider- 
“ able  reduction  in  the  interest  of  money.”  Now, 
here  the  argument  of  the  writer  is,  that  while  our 
“ capital  ” has  not  increased  “ one  particle^'^  ^ an 
addition  to  the  supply  of  gold  has  raised  prices 
and  profits,  stimulated  enterprise,  and  increased  the 
demand  for  food,  clothing,  comforts,  and  luxuries; 
and,  wonderful  to  say,  has  also,  by  this  increase  in 
the  supply  of  gold,  raised  the  rate  ot  interest ! 

But  what  says  the  same  organ  on  the  16th  instant? 
Just  the  very  opposite ! “ Every  pressure,”  he  writes, 

“ upon  what  is  termed  the  ‘ Money  Market,’  and 
“ consequent  necessity  of  raising  the  rate  of  interest, 
“ are  caused  by  a deficiency  of  floating  capitcd  seeking 
“ employment^  This  phrase  would  be  simply  unin- 
telligible did  not  your  contemporary  inform  us  what 
he  means  by  it.  Imagination  might  grope  after  the 
meaning  of  this  high-sounding  but  cloudy  sentence  in 
vain.  Some  might  suppose  that  by  this  “ floating 
“ capital  seeking  employment,”  the  writer  meant 
ships  seeking  for  freight,  or  a cargo  of  timber  in  the 
Thames,  or  of  sugar,  silk,  or  cotton  in  a vessel’s  hold ; 
but  no  one  could  imagine  that  he  meant  gold.  Yet 
in  the  very  next  sentence  but  one  he  tells  us  that  this 
floating  capital  means  bullion,  although  in  his  lecture 
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to  Mr.  Disraeli  he  tells  us  this  is  not  capital  at  all ; 
^ that  the  gold  discoveries  do  not  add  “ one  particle  ” 

to  the  capital  of  society.  Instead  of  tracing  the  high 
rate  of  interest  to  the  high  prices,  &c.,  arising  out  of  the 
increase  in  the  supplies  of  gold ^ as  he  would  persuade 
Mr.  D.  and  his  readers  on  the  23rd,  he  tells  us  on 
the  16th  that  it  arises  entirely  from  a scarcity  of 
gold.  “ It  is,  therefore,”  he  says,  “ a deficiency  of 
“ bullion,  and  not  of  bank-notes  (as  if  one  did  not 
“ follow  upon  the  other),  that  is  the  real  difficulty 
“ under  which  the  country  labours.” 

It  is,  therefore,  admitted  by  your  contemporary 
F that  it  is  both  the  absence  of  gold  and  the  presence 

of  gold — the  scarcity  of  bullion  and  the  “ additions 
“ continually  made  to  the  supplies  of  gold,”  at  one 
and  the  same  time.,  which  has  raised  the  “ rate 
“ of  interest  on  money ! !”  Your  contemporary  takes 
the  right  lion,  gentleman  to  task  for  feeling  some 
surprise  that  an  increased  rate  of  interest  should  be 
a result  of  the  gold  discoveries;  but  certaiidy  that 
feeling,  reasonable  as  it  is,  must  be  wholly  swallowed 
up  in  astonishment  on  learning  that  this  increase 
arises  from  neither  scarcity  nor  abundance  of  this 
most  eccentric  of  metals,  but  really  from  both  of  these 
combined. 

* Such  is  a specimen  of  the  gross  absurdities  of  which 

a man  will  always  be  guilty,  when  writing  at  different 
times  and  to  answer  different  objects,  on  a question 
of  which  he  is  not  thoroughly  master. 

In  the  article  of  the  1 6th  of  May  he  shows  very 
plainly  that  gold  is  at  the  root  of  all  these  grievous 
and  ruinous  pressures  of  the  money  market.  And  he 
further  shows  that  they  are  caused  by  sending  gold 
abroad  as  an  article  of  commerce,  not  for  foreign 
payment,  as  he  wmuld  pretend,  but  to  purchase  the 
money  of  other  countries,  just  as  any  other  commodity 
does,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  some 
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commodity,  which  the  party  exporting  gold  can  sell 
in  this  country  for  more  than  he  gave  the  Bank  for 
the  gold.  “ It  wms  not,”  he  says  on  the  16th, 
“ therefore,  any  deficiency  of  bank-notes,  but  a 
“ demand  for  capital  acting  upon  the  hullwn  for 
foreign  payments  that  led  to  the  pressure  and  to  the 
“ high  rate  of  discount  complained  of.”  Basing  our 
national  money,  our  home  circulation  upon  this  metal 
is  thus  confessedly  acknowledged  by  the  “Economist” 
himself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  all  money  pressures 
and  high  rates  of  interest;  and  I believe  he  is  perfectly 
right  when  he  says  that  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
confine  to  one  article  of  capital  our  national  money, 
that  which  equally  represents,  and  is  intended  to 
exchange  and  distribute,  every  article  composing  our 
wealth  and  capital,  so  long  will  “ those  persons  who 
“ hope  to  make  money  cheap  certainly  be  disappointed. 

To  return  to  the  article  on  Mr.  Disraeli.  We  are 
here  informed  that  there  is  a “ present  probability  of 
“ a decline  in  the  rate  of  interest.”  And  why?  One 
w^ould  naturally  suppose,  from  what  had  been  said 
before,  that  this  would  arise  from  a decrease  in  the 
supplies  of  gold,  and  that  scarcity  of  that  metal  which, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  caused  the  “ high  rate  of  dis- 
“ count.”  But  no ; it  is  because  of  the  “ high  price 
“ of  raw  materials  ” — those  very  “ advanced  prices  ” 
which  in  a previous  sentence  the  writer  informs  us 
sustains  the  high  rate  of  interest.  He  now  says  it 
will  decline  “ because  some  branches  of  trade,  in 
“ consequence  of  the  high  prices  of  the  raw  materials, 
“ have  ceased  to  yield  large  profits.”  This  is  indeed 
closing  one’s  eyes  to  the  noonday  sun.  Had  your 
contemporary  only  admitted  a glimmer  of  light  he 
would  have  at  once  seen  that  it  is  the  high  rate  of 
interest,  and  that  alone^  that  has  destroyed  the  profits 
on  the  branches  of  trade  to  which  he  alludes.  And 
this  he  does  in  some  measure  admit  when  he  says. 
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‘‘  to  carry  them  on,  money  can  no  longer  he  advan- 
‘‘  tageously  borrowed  at  the  current  rate.  It  it  be, 
aS  your  contemporary  asserts,  that  it  is  a want  oi 
capital  and  not  money  that  causes  the  high  rate  ot 
discounts,  how  can  these  “high  prices  of  raw  mate- 
“ rials,”  of  which  he  speaks,  have  added  to  this 
capital,  and  thus  produced  “ a probability  that  it 
“ (the  rate)  will  decline;”  and  it  those  whom  we  lend 
money  to  at  6|  and  7 per  cent.,  and  those  who  are 
borrowing  it  are  equally  making  high  profits,  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  from  your  contem- 
porary from  whom  these  are  derived? 

Your  contemporary  goes  on  to  charge  Mr.  Disraeli 
with  confounding  capital  and  money,  although  he 
himself  is  ever  mingling  the  two  in  glorious  contu- 
sion. But,  in  pretending  to  set  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  right,  he  makes  a most  sound  admission, 
to  which,  if  he  will  only  adhere,  he  will  therein  find 
the  true  key  to  the  science  of  money.  ^ He  says, 
“ money  is  merely  the  representative  ot  capital,  uhich 
“ (capital)  is  another  name  for  commodities.’’  ^ This 
is  the  true  theory  of  money  certainly,  but  it  is  the 
very  opposite  to  the  bullionist  theory  which  your 
contemporary  advocates.  This  makes  money  not  a 
“ mere  representative,”  but  insists  upon  its  being  an 
equivalent  value  in  a certain  commodity,  gold,  to 
whatever  is  given  for  it.  The  writer  again  asserts 
here,  that  “ it  is  a contradiction  to  have  a high  price 
“ for  agricultural  produce  and  a low  rate  of  interest; 
althou|h  he  had  just  told  us  that  “ the  high  prices  of 
“ raw  material  which  are  only  agricultural  pro- 
duce, would  cause  a decline  in  the  rate.  And  we 
have  only  to  look  back  to  the  tacts  of  the  case  duiing 
the  late  French  war  to  see  how  worthless  the  asser- 


tion is.  Then  corn,  which  I presume  even  the 
“ Economist  ” will  admit  to  be  agricultural  produce, 
was  at  a very  high  price  for  years,  and  yet  the  rate 
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of  interest  never  rose  above  5 per  cent,  nor  fell  be- 
low 4.  Was  it  because  tliey  had  more  floating  capital 
seeking  for  employment  in  those  days  than  noAv,  that 
the  rate  of  interest  was  so  uniform  and  so  low?  Did 
not  the  producing  classes  obtain  high  prices  then? 
Did  not  industry  increase  and  prosper  immensely, 
despite  that  expensive  war?  And  was  not  a vast 
impulse  given  to  trade  and  enterprise,  far  exceeding 
anything  we  have  had  since,  as  witness  the  ease  with 
which  the  enormous  revenues  of  Government  were 
raised?  And  yet  all  that  time  the  rate  of  discount 
was  4 per  cent.  ? Has  the  “ Economist  ” forgotten 
this  fact? 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MACDONALD,  Lieut. -Colonel. 


CONCLUSION. 


Beyond  the  Preface,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  add  one  word  to  the  letters  contained  in 
this  Pamphlet.  But  the  speech  of  Lord  Overstone 
on  the  motion  for  the  Address,  and  the  assertions 
made  in  the  money  article  on  the  “ Times'’  of  this 
morning,  demand  exposure. 

Lord  Overstone  asserts  that  the  first  of  the  two 
principles  on  which  the  Act  of  1844  was  founded, 
“ is  that  gold  is  the  money  of  England;”  and  the 
“ Times’  ” City  Article  endorses  this  assertion  in 
these  words,  “the  currency  consists  of  gold.” 

Now,  I say  most  distinctly,  this  is  not  the  fact; 
and  must,  therefore,  lead  to  false  conclusions.  The 
mere  metal  gold  is  not  money  at  all,  either  in  this 
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or  any  other  country,  any  more  than  mere  paper. 
These  parties  no  doubt  mean  coined  gold.  But  why 
not  say  so,  when  purposing  to  make  logical  deductions 
from  certain  premises  ? The  distinction  is  impera- 
tive if  we  are  to  discuss  logically  and  honestly  this 
important  question.  It  has  been  pointed  out  times 
without  number,  and  yet  these  metallists  shrink 
from  acknowledging  the  fact,  because  they  must 
see  clearly  that  the  admission  would  swamp  their 
crazy  theory. 

What  would  these  men  not  say  were  I to  assert 
that  paper  is  money  ? But  the  assertion  would  be  as 


true  as  that  gold  is  money.  A man  would  no  more 
find  his  gold  pencil-case  perform  the  functions  of 
money,  than  he  would  a ream  of  watered  paper. 
Both  articles  can  be  made  into  money  it  is  true. 
But  neither  of  them  is  that  instrument,  until  it  has 
been  artificially  moulded  into  a certain  prescribed 
form  and  device  by  which  alone  they  can  perform 
the  functions  of  money. 

Were  a man  to  assert  that  gold  is  a pencil-case, 
because  that  instrument  was  sometimes  made  of  this 
metal,  or  that  paper  was  a Bill  of  Exchange,  because 
that  instrument  is  made  of  paper,  we  should  pity  his 
infirmity;  but  it  is  no  less  senseless  in  a man  to 
assert  that  gold  is  money  merely  because  money  may 
be  made  of  that  metal. 

But  when  Lord  0.  says  that  “ gold  is  the  money 
“ of  England,”  and  the  “ Times  ” editor  that  “ the 
“ currency  consists  of  gold,”  they  mean  more  than 
the  simple  nonsense  I have  exposed.  They  evidently 
imply,  from  what  follows,  that  gold  is  the  only  money 
and  the  sole  currency  of  this  country.  And  I ask 
what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  opinion  of  men 
who,  in  the  face  of  facts  familiar  to  all,  make  such 
an  assertion?  Who  would  suppose  that  any  one 
could  exist  in  England  without  knowing  that  the 
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ourreiicy  of  tlie  country  consists  of  paper  as  well  as 
of  gold;  and  that  Bank  of  England  notes  are  as 
much  the  legal-money  of  England  as  gold  coins  ? 

To  say  that  the  first  principle  of  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844,  is  “ that  gold  is  the  money  of  England”  is 
monstrous,  when  we  find  a provision  in  that  very 
Act  constituting  Bank  of  England  notes  a legal- 
tender;  and  another  provision  authorising  the  Bank 
to  issue  such  notes  to  the  amount  of  £14,4^5,000 
on  national  securities  alo?ie  and  ivholly  without  any 
gold  basis. 

Look  again  at  the  currency  of  Scotland;  look  at 
that  of  Ireland;  look  at  the  currency  supplied  to 
England  by  the  Country  Bank  notes ! And  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  is  it  not  a positive  insult  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  to  attempt  to  persuade  them 
that  our  currency  consists  only  of  gold? 

Only  have  it  so,  and  the  question  would  be  at  once 
settled.  Let  the  assertion  of  Lord  0.  be  but  duly 
verified,  and  English  money  be  made  of  gold  only, 
and  there  would  soon  be  an  end  ot  tlui  matter.  But 
so  long  as  our  legal-money  is  made  up  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  as  well  as  of  gold  coins,  let  the  fact 

be  honestly  acknowledged. 

Lord  0.  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  second  principle 
of  the  Act  by  a scarcity  of  provisions  and  an 
opportune  supply  afibrded  by  the  Government. 
The  reasoning  is  weak  and  the  philanthropy  some- 
what doubtful.  Government,  he  says,  has  no  more 
business  to  supply  money  to  save  the  nation  from 
commercial  ruin,  than  it  has  to  supply  the  people 
with  food  to  save  them  from  suffering  and  death, 
even  tliough  they  might  possess  the  power  to  do  both ! 

Speaking  of  * the  suspension  of  the  Act  by  the 
Government,  and  the  supply  of  money  afforded 
thereby  to  the  community,  his  Lordship  says,  “ The 
“ Irish  famine  was  an  analogous  case.  When  that 
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“ great  emergency  came,  the  Government  did  inter- 
“ fere  in  that  anomalous  and  unlawful  manner  V' 
Such  a sentiment  might  be  expected  from  one 
of  the  “ Times’  ” “ hard  calculators,”  but  it  sounds 
strange  from  the  lips  of  an  English  noble. 

Further  on,  he  says,  “ I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
“ Government  ought  not  to  have  taken  the  step  it 
“ had,  but  I do  say  if  the  Act  had  been  maintained 
“ only  24  hours  longer,  the  whole  of  the  vicious 
“ system  to  which  he  had  referred  would  have  been 
“ got  rid  of  by  the  crumbling  to  atoms  of  the 
“ institutions  which  fostered  it.  Irretrievable  ruin 
“ would  have  followed,  and  the  commercial  atmo- 
“ sphere  would  have  been  cleared.  But  to  prevent 
“ that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  interfere  and  to 
“ suspend  the  operation  of  the  Act.”  “ Irretrievable 
“ ruin  ” indeed ! Yes,  the  whole  of  the  commercial 
community  would  have  been  engulphed;  and  then 
what  a glorious  spoil  for  the  few  “ hard  calculators.” 
But  what  says  Lord  Monteagle  as  to  the  con- 
sequence of  24  hours’  maintenance  of  the  Act? 
“ The  noble  Lord  (Lord  0.)  did  not  leave  the 
“ country  without  a remedy,  but  the  application 
“ of  that  remedy  must  have  crumbled  and  crushed 
“ our  present  system  to  atoms  and  would  have 
“ stopped  the  Banh  of  England.^  and  the  rum  and 
“ destruction  of  the  best  conducted  and  respectable 
“ establishments  in  the  country  icould  have  folloived.''' 

What  says  Lord  Eglinton  ? “ The  noble  Lord 

“ (Lord  0.)  had  spoken  of  the  effects  which  would 
“ have  arisen  from  the  maintenance  of  the  Bank 


“ Charter  Act  in  the  crumbling  to  pieces  of  all 
“unsound  institutions:  but  he  (Lord  E.)  believed 
“ that  had  not  that  relaxation  taken  place  when  it 
“ did  all  the  commercial  establishments  of  the  country 
“ must  have  given  ivay.’’^ 

What  says  Mr.  Akroyd,  the  seconder  of  the 
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Address  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons?  “ If  tlie 
“ letter  of  the  Government  to  the  Bank  of  England  ♦ 

“ had  not  been  issued,  the  consequence  Avithin  24 
“ hours  Avould  have  been  most  serious.  The  trade 
“ and  commerce  of  the  country  must  have  been 
“ brought  to  a dead  lock  and  general  confusion 
“ would  have  ensued.” 

I may  Avell  leave  the  intelligence  of  the  commercial 
public  to  determine  whether  Lord  Overstone’s  opinion 
of  the  favourable  results  that  would  have  folloAved 
the  maintenance  of  the  Bank  Act,  or  the  opposite 
opinion,  is  correct. 

The  “ Times  ” article  is  as  enigmatical  as  Lord  ? 

O.’s  combined  approval  and  disapproval  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government.  “ What,”  asks  he, 

“ is  meant  by  expanding  the  currency  in  proportion 
“ to  the  demands  of  commerce?”  And  his  reply  to 
Ids  simple  question  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
itself.  He  goes  on  to  say,  “ the  worst  lallacy  (of  the 
“ opponents  of  the  Act  of  1844)  is  that  of  treating 
“ the  internal  results  of  a panic  as  something 
“ involving  unqualified  evil  to  the  community.  But 
“ an  internal  panic  is  simply  a violent  convidsion  in 
“ which  one  party  makes  tremendous  losses,  and 
“ another  party  enormous  gains.” 

I think  after  this  happy  definition  of  a money  * 

panic  I need  say  no  more.  If  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  England  can  submit  to  such  reason- 
ing as  that  contained  in  the  curious  composition  of 
strange  apophthegms  from  which  I liave  just  quoted, 
then  there  is  no  hope  for  them — their  doom  is  sealed. 

4th  Decemhe?^  1857. 
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